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Emergencies in the Bakery 


By A. F. GERHARD 


Head of the School of Baking, Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, Winn. 


a] SUALLY, troubles occur when we are 
not prepared or when they are least 
looked for. This is as true in the 
bakeshop as in other situations in life. 
In most cases a quick thinking mind 
will find a way to overcome the diffi- 

y. A number of bakeshop troubles are enumerated 

ewith, together with suggestions as to how they 

y be overcome. Sup- 

ose the shift is working 
ichts, and yeast cannot be 

\ined very readily; it is 

covered that there will 

be enough yeast to 
ferment properly the last 
ne or two doughs. This 
iy be overcome by using 
whatever yeast there is, 
and lengthening the fer- 
mentation period, provid-’ 
ing time permits. If time 
is pressing, the primary 
ferment should be em- 
ployed. The yeast can be 
cut in half when using this 
method, 

Dough Mixer Arriving 
Lute. In most shops the 
doughs are scheduled, and 
must come out of the mixer 
at a certain time. When 
fermentation is completed, 
the shop crew is usually on 
hand. It is necessary to 
have the dough ready at 
that time, in order not to 
waste any labor in the 
shop. If the dough mixer 
arrives late and doughs 
must go to the bench or 
machine at a certain time, 
it is best to increase the 
percentage of yeast and 
cut the fermentation so as 
to furnish the crew with 
their dough. By working 
a little faster the lost time will probably be quickly 
made up. Of course the yeast is gradually reduced 
as the time is lengthened. 

Yeast Forgotten in Dough. If the omission of the 
yeast is discovered while the dough is still in the 
mixer, dissolve the yeast in a little water. Add some 
flour to make a medium dough, and then add to the 
mix and incorporate. If it is not discovered until the 
dough is in the trough and part of the fermentation 
time has elapsed, the following method is best to use: 
Weigh off and mix all ingredients for a small dough, 
say one fourth or one eighth batch. Add enough yeast 
to ferment this and the original dough in whatever 
time there remains before going to the bench. Remix 
the original dough with the added small batch. 

Too Much Yeast in Dough. Suppose the yeast is 
added to the dough twice. Two remedies may be 
employed. If the shop is equipped to take care of an 
extra fast dough, cut the fermentation period in half 
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and make up as usual. When the dough can only be 
handled in makeup machines at a certain time, more 
salt should be added to the dough. One fourth of one 
per cent of salt should be calculated for every one per 
cent of yeast. If this mistake is not noticed until the 
dough is ready for a punch, throw the dough back into 
the mixer, add a small batch, say one fourth or one 
eighth, and mix over with the extra salt. Too much 
yeast in any quantity should be treated in the same 
manner. 

Too Much Salt in Dough. Salt retards fermenta- 
tion. If the quantity is too large, it is best to divide 
the dough into two or three parts and add a small 
batch of dough to each part to bring the dough back 
to life. When the increased quantity of salt is not too 
large, the dough may be fermented longer or the yeast 
may be increased a little. Remember that over 2.5 per 
cent salt has a destructive effect on the yeast. Up to 


this percentage the yeast may be increased and a sat- 
isfactory dough produced. 

Dough Without Salt. If this is noticed while the 
dough is still in the mixer, dissolve the salt in a little 
water, add enough flour to make a medium dough, 
then add to the mixer. If the dough is partly fer- 
mented when this trouble is noticed, the dough should 
be allowed to ferment until ready for the first punch, 
then throw back into the 
mixer and add the salt the 
same as above mentioned. 

Too Much Sugar, Lard, 
Malt or Milk. When, by 
some mistake, too much of 
one of the above ingredi- 
ents has been added, it is 
best to let the dough go 
through; but it is neces- 
sary to bake the bread in 
a cooler oven. Also re- 
member that with too 
much malt the dough will 
ferment more quickly. Too 
much milk will have a 
binding effect on the glu- 
ten, and the bread should 
be proofed a little higher. 

Dough Without Sugar, 
Lard, Malt or Milk. This 
dough should be treated in 
the same manner as dough 
without salt. 

Weak Flour. When the 
baker unfortunately pur- 
chases a shipment of flour 
which will not produce a 
first rate loaf but must be 
used, it may be handled in 
two ways. The most sat- 
isfactory is to blend small 
quantities with a stronger 
flour or use the weak flour 
for “doughing” in sponge 
doughs. If no other flour 
is on hand, the doughs 
should be set cool, but fer- 
mented more quickly. Sometimes cutting the dough 
over when punching will improve it. 

Wet Flour. Sometimes flour is received which has 
become wet in transit through rain, snow, etc. These 
conditions sometimes cannot be helped. This flour 
should be stored in a dry place until some of the 
moisture is dried out. The sacks should not be 
stacked, because the flour may become musty. When 
dried sufficiently it may be used after sifting. When 
flour of this kind is run through automatic flour han- 
dling machines it may cause some trouble, The bolting 
reel will readily clog up. Some flour will stick to the 
sides of the elevators, and will probably undergo 
decompositicn. 

Overweight of Flour in Automatic Hopper. At 
times ihe weight is set for a certain amount of flour, 
and through some error the weight is moved over while 
ine sifting machine is in motion, so that more than 
the required quantity of flour is obtained. If this is 















































A Full Line of Automatic Equipment, Including Overhead Proofer 


noticed before the flour is let down into the mixer, the 
weight may be set back to the required amount. Let 
the flour into the mixer slowly until the beam tips, then 
shut off. If the mistake has not been 
noticed and all the flour is allowed to 
flow into the mixer, stop the machine and 
weigh off all ingredients for a dough 
large enough to take care of the extra 
flour, and add this to the first and finish 
mixing. 

Never add “just enough” water to the 
dough to bring it to the proper consist- 
ency. This will change the percentage of 
ingredients entirely, and an _ absolutely 
different loaf of bread will be obtained. 

Too Much Water in the Mixer. When 
too much water has been added to a 
dough, it should be remedied just as in 
the case of flour. Add enough other in- 
gredients, including flour, to take up the 
extra water. 

A Dough Fermenting Too Fast. If a 
dough is fermenting too fast to be han- 
dled, it may be put in a cool place to 
check the growth of the yeast, but if the 
condition is serious it is best to cut the 
dough up in small pieces and round it 
on the bench, repeating this at short inter- 
vals. This will keep the gas down, and 
in that way keep the gluten from breaking 
down too rapidly. 

Machine Breakdown, A machine may break down 
while making up dough. The dough should be thrown 
on the bench at once and finished by hand. Any 
doughs following, that may come too fast, should be 
cut up and rounded as previously described. If the 
breakdown is such that it cannot be fixed in a short 
time the mixing should be stopped and should proceed 
at a slower rate, so that the doughs already mixed 
may be taken care of first. 

Bench or Machine Men Not Reporting for Work. 
In this case, the dough should be cut up into small 
pieces to keep the gas down. Mixing should also be 
stopped until doughs are caught up or additional help 
is obtained. 

Bread Proofing Slow in Proof Box, Another Dough 
Fermenting Too Fast. The temperature in the proof 
box should be raised somewhat to hasten the proofing 
period. However, do not raise the humidity. The 
dough following may be held back in the same manner 
as in the machine breakdown. 

Bread Proofing Fast drd First Bread in Oven 
Baking Slow. If this is not noticed until the bread in 
proof box is almost ready to go into the oven, it is 
best to make it over. Making bread over does not 
injure the quality as a general rule, unless: it is proofed 
at high temperature. If it is noticed before the bread 
has raised too high, remove it from the proof box into 
the shop or a cool room. When the oven is empty, 
put the bread back in the proof box and raise the 
humidity to a high point to soften the crust which 
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is formed on top of the loaf, 


then bake as usual. 

Power Off. When this 
happens while a dough is in 
the mixer and partly mixed, 
and no immediate relief is in 
sight, it becomes necessary to 
finish mixing by hand. If the 
power will be turned on soon, 
it may be possible to wait, 
but it is necessary to add a 
little extra yeast to bring the 
dough to the bench or ma- 
chine on time. If the power 
is off while the shop is in full 
operation it will be necessary 
to handle the dough as in a 
machine breakdown. It is ad- 
visable to have a_ building 
equipped with gas as well as 
electric lights. In case the 
power goes off during the 
night, the gas lights may be 
used, 

Fuse Blown. When a ma- 
chine is overloaded, or when 
electric wires are crossed, a 
fuse will usually blow out. A fuse is a safeguard to 
the particular machine. Take a dividing machine for 
example. A workman allows a scraper to fall into 
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Unloading Bread Oven at the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis 


the machine, and it is caught between the knives. This 
throws a heavy load on the motor. Fuses are built in 
such a way that they will burn in two when just a 
little extra load is required, 
and in that way shut off the 
power. It is an easy matter 
to replace a fuse, and extra 
ones should always be on 
hand. In case none are ob- 
tainable, a connection may be 
made with a thin piece of 
copper wire. This wire, how- 
ever, should be thinner or 
lighter than the one used for 
furnishing the power. The 
ordinary plug fuse may be 
temporarily replaced with a 
copper penny. 

Steam Line Broken in 
Oven. It may happen that 
the steam line in the oven 
will cease to function. Some- 
thing may have gone wrong 
with the boiler, so that the 
oven is left without steam. 
The steam used in the oven is 
for the purpose of keeping 
the crust from forming until 
the loaf has reached its max- 
imum oven spring. It also 
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gives the bread its luster (the live golden brown 
bloom). When bread is baked without steam the crust 
will form rapidly, and when the loaf expands it will 
usually “break wild” on one side of the pan. he 
loaf will have a very poor symmetry of form. The 
color of the crust will be pale and have a dead, sic} ly 
appearance. Steam pressure should never be over 15 
Ibs at the oven, and should be turned off when the 
loaf begins to color, or the crust may become touyh. 

In case an oven is without steam, fill two or three 
old baking pans half full of sawdust or sand. _ Fl] 
the pans with water, and place them in the corners 
of the oven. Allow them to stand 10 to 15 minutes 
before loading with bread. The water will evaporate, 
furnishing sufficient steam to moisten the crust of the 
loaves. After each run of bread the pans should |e 
filled with water again. 

Steam Line Broken in Proof Bow. Usually when 
the steam line in the oven is out of order the sare 
trouble is encountered in the proof box. Steam is 
used in the proof box for the same reason as in tlie 
oven, to keep the crust from forming. 

When no steam is obtainable, it is best to het 
some water to the boiling point and place it in a pin 
on the floor in the proof box. At the same time pla:e 
several bricks or large rocks in the oven. Whenever 
the water in the pan cools off a little, drop one of 
the hot bricks in it. This will give off more stezin 
and will keep the water hot quite a long time. Sore 
proof boxes have a gas connection located near tie 
floor. When trouble arises a gas plate 
may be connected and some water ein 
be heated and kept hot. 

Frozen Yeast. This may be succe 
fully used, provided it is carefully thawid 
by placing the yeast in an ice box uniil 
it acquires the temperature of the box 
Remove to a cool room until it acquir:s 
room temperature; then it may be used. 
It is necessary to use about one third more 
of this yeast than of that which was not 
frozen. 

New Pais. Trouble often is encoun- 
tered when baking in new pans. The pans 
should first be wiped out with a clean riz, 
then placed in the*dven until they take on 
a bluish tint. When this point is reached, 
the newness is burned off and the pans 
should be removed. Allow to cool a little, 
and grease with melted shortening. It is 
best to grease new pans while still warm, 
because the grease runs into the corners 
better. If not greased thoroughly all ove: 
the bread will stick to the pans, and can 
only be removed by cutting loose with 
knife.” For the first few bakings it 
necessary to grease the pans quite heavil; 
When new pullman pans are first broke: 
in, it often happens that the tops will not color sati- 
factorily. This may be remedied by greasing an:| 
dusting the tops of the pans on the outside with flou 





Two Types of Dough Mixers, Suitable for Large and Small Shops 
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NO POINT OF SATURATION 
MILLER writes: “Would it be possible to com- 
pile a list of the flour requirements of each of the 

larger buyers who, in our minds, represent ‘concen- 
trated buying?” I understand that the amount has 
been estimated to be about 10,000,000 bbls per year. 
Assuming that this amount of flour is sold, on the 
average, at less than cost, where do you think is the 
point of saturation? How much flour can be sold at 
less than cost if the rest of the trade has to pay a 
sufficient margin to insure an average return on the 
investment in milling?” 

Fair questions and deserving of reply; but if there 
be anywhere a man who can answer them to the satis- 
faction of millers his, indeed, will be the gift of 
prophecy. And, if he can supplement the truthfulness 
of his answer by such wisdom in counsel as will lead 
millers out from the mesh of circumstances in which 
they are now involved, he will be acknowledged, in 
very truth, a Moses. 

On previous occasions The Northwestern Miller has 
expressed the view that injury to the industry by sales 
t the low prices exacted by large buyers is not nearly 

great as millers in their alarm believe it to be. At 
iost it is 8, or perhaps 10, per cent of the total flour 
roduction, a month’s run out of every year. It is 
ouly by the most abject surrender of courage and total 
abandonment of every principle of sound business 
that the prices made on this fraction of flour produc- 
tion can be permitted so to affect all sales as to de- 
press milling widely or permanently. 

No industry is without its incidents and periods 
of operation on small margins or at a loss. They are 
a factor always to be reckoned with. Railways have 
seasons when earnings are insufficient to cover expense 
and interest; iron and steel, although aided by a pow- 
erful combination, are occasionally compelled to take 
“volume” orders; bankers often have to choose be- 
tween loans at an unprofitable rate or acceptance of 
hazardous business; merchants must conduct seasonal 
sales of merchandise at less than cost and expense. 

These are all a part of the scheme of modern busi- 
ness. It is, however, to the point that other industries 
do not permit the returns from business, which repre- 
sent sacrifice of profits, to affect their whole price 
structure. The banker, forced to place his funds in 
call loans at trifling interest, charges his personal bor- 
rower the customary 6 or 7 per cent; the merchant, 
conducting a forced sale of surplus stock at one 
counter, carries on a normal trade at standard prices 
at those adjoining. Nor does this well-established 
custom create any question of making one line carry 
another, of robbing Peter to pay Paul. 

For many years, to a less degree now, there has 
been complaint that prices on soft wheat flour exacted 
by the great cracker baking companies doomed soft 
winter wheat milling to destruction. It is not yet 
destroyed. On the contrary, and in spite of the in- 
roads made by increase in commercial baking and use 
of hard wheat flours, soft winter wheat milling con- 
tinues to be a perfectly sound industry, well able to 
take care of itself and including in its ranks a great 
number of enterprises which have been uninterruptedly 
profitable for many years. 

Hard wheat milling is, in a larger way, having to 
deal with the same problem expressed in only slightly 
different terms. If there be a theoretical point of 
saturation, a place where profitable trade will no 
longer absorb the loss on unprofitable trade, it is not 
likely ever to be reached. The situation simply re- 
quires the honest admission that, in present circum- 
stances, a certain amount of volume business is avail- 
able and will be taken by a certain number of millers 
at a price which permits insufficient conversion cost. 
Having admitted this fact, it then remains to conduct 
the general trade on as nearly normal lines as possible 
and keep it free from taint of association. 
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The suggestion that one trade, the profitable, must 
pay for the other, “concentrated buying,” is idle. Even 
more useless is the silly threat that if millers do not 
exact a profit from the burly buyer, the smaller con- 
sumers will drag them before some sort of government 
inquisition and have them all put in jail. If the 
business of the large bakers were by some legerdemain 
made to pay a profit beginning tomorrow, it would 
not affect the price of the other hundred million or 
so barrels of flour five cents a barrel. 

On the other hand, if “concentrated buyers” be- 
come strong enough to extort flour at no conversion 
cost whatever, millers would be helpless in any effort 
to recover their losses by overcharging other buyers. 
Each class of trade stands quite alone. The essential 
difference is that millers can, if they will, apply sound 
arithmetic to their general trade. Whatever they, as 
individuals, are willing to sacrifice to the greed of 
the big buyers is for them to determine. 





A WHEAT POOL’S GOOD SHOWING 

NDER “Letters to the Editor” in this issue ap- 

pears a communication from Mr. Robert L. 
Mackifh, of the South Dakota Wheat Grower, empha- 
sizing the success of the South Dakota Wheat Grow- 
ers’ Association in handling its members’ pool last 
crop year. The showing made, as outlined in Mr. 
Mackin’s letter, and given in greater detail in the 
complete published report, is certainly a satisfactory 
one, particularly when compared with the unhappy 
outcome of many other pools. 

Unfortunately, the success of any pooling associa- 
tion, or even the occasional success of every pooling 
association, cannot be accepted as evidence of the 
soundness of the plan. In the present case, it is ap- 
parent that the association was capably and honestly 
conducted and that it had the good fortune to market 
its wheat at such times as to obtain the maximum ad- 
vantage of the upward price curve which continued 
from December to March. While the record does not 
show it, the net return from all the wheat sold sug- 
gests that the pool management had the great good 
fortune not to carry over any considerable part of 
its stock beyond the peak price. 

Farmers’ pools depend almost wholly upon the 
judgment or good luck of their management in guess- 
ing the market. In years when the higher values occur 
early in the crop year, all pools must almost certainly 
show a loss; in years when the tendency of prices is 
upward through the autumn and winter months, they 
are equally likely to return a better price to the 
farmer than he would have received through individual 
sale of his crop. The actual concentration of holdings 
and sales has absolutely no effect on the market price; 
and, in its essentials, wheat pools are merely delega- 
tion by the grower of his privilege of guessing when is 
the best time to sell. 

Nevertheless, the wheat pool which boasts good 
business management is entitled to respect, and when 
this management reflects profit to its members, to 
congratulation. Too many of the attempts at pooling 
have been conducted at so great an expense that no 
amount of good luck in choosing the time to sell could 
possibly reflect itself in the price realized by the 
members. 


THE FACTS OF COST 
OMMENTING on “The Romance of Costs,” re- 
cently published on this page, the head of an 

important milling concern writes to express the hope 
that this journal will continue to encourage the greater 
study of cost factors and their use in reckoning sound 
selling prices of mill products. He can see no reason 
for the “tremendous differences” in flour prices, and 
suggests that much of this discrepancy must arise 
from the custom of millers in figuring their costs on 
a scrap of paper. 

It is a curious but frequently emphasized fact that 
millers, starting from the same premises of price of 
wheat and other elements making up the cost of flour, 
will almost invariably arrive at substantially different 
results. Each will be convinced, and cite book and 
page to prove, that his figures are sound; yet, of half 
a dozen millers making the identical computation, there 
will, for some mysterious reason, be a range of many 
cents per barrel in the result. 
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There are four major factors, no less and no more, 
entering into the cost of producing flour: (1) wheat 
price; (2) return from byproducts; (3) yield; (4) 
expense of conversion and selling. In a broad way, 
as between mills similarly situated, the first two have 
little or no element of elasticity; the price of wheat 
will be substantially the same, and the byproducts 
will be sold on approximately the same market level. 
The mills will also, if their computing methods are 
sound, reckon the same yield per bushel, taking into 
account not less in any instance than four bushels and 
thirty-six pounds of wheat to the barrel of flour. 

The item of manufacture and selling is widely 
variable because of differences in the method of con- 
ducting sales, the sort of trade principally served, and 
the general character of distribution. Production cost 
alone is not so variable, although it is admittedly in 
a wide range as between large mills and small ones, 
and mijls which have a high percentage of activity 
as against those running only part time. 

This latter is probably the factor principally re- 
sponsible for price variations. It contains within it 
the old, old problem of the night run—the difference 
between part time operation at a cost of a dollar or 
more per barrel and full-time operation at sixty or 
seventy cents per barrel. It contains also the factor 
which is at the root of most of the industry’s competi- 
tive difficulties—the temptation to consider the night 
run as a thing apart, not chargeable with its proper 
proportion of overhead and sales expense. Night run 
flour is what that bogey, “concentrated buying,” se- 
cures almost at its own price. 





CONCESSIONS NOT A PART OF SERVICE 

HE most important single development of business 

in the past 10 or 20 years is the emphasis placed 
upon service to the customer. “Service,” the word 
itself being overworked, is claimed as the watchword 
and battle cry of every modern commercial enterprise. 
Too often, in fact, what is loosely described as “serv- 
ice” is carried to such an extreme that it becomes 
merely another word for concession, the creator of 
destructive competition. 

Satisfying the customer in every reasonable request 
involving factors of courtesy and accommodation is an 
essential of good business custom. Extending the 
practice to include in the elements of the contract 
things which are unsafe—prices, period of delivery 
and time and manner of payment—sweeps it far be- 
yond limits of service to the customer and into the 
bog of bad methods. 

In the case of flour, a sale at a definite price for 
stated time of shipment and on customary terms of 
payment is a fundamental. To it the seller may and 
should contribute service in meeting the contract re- 
quirements to the letter, making sure that the flour 
is of the right quality, full weight, properly packed 
and branded, carefully loaded into the car and shipped 
on time. He may add to this, in the case of the baker, 
continued interest in the successful baking of the flour, 
and, in the case of the distributor, advertising and 
sales help in furthering profitable distribution. All 
of this is sound and proper service. 

Departure from proper service comes when the 
initial transaction contains elements which violate 
sound ethics—elasticity in the delivery period, varia- 
bility in the price by guaranty against market decline, 
overselling, extension of credit where not merited or 
in violation of accepted trade custom, undertaking to 
resell the flour for buyer, and making promises which 
patently are not at all likely to be kept. These, and 
many other details of similar sort, are not service to 
the buyer, but merely evidences of weakness on the 
part of the seller. Since they are themselves proof of 
his inability to sell his goods on standard and accepted 
methods, they necessarily create a question either of 
the quality of his products or his soundness as a 
merchant. 

Buyers of mill products should beware of the miller 
or his salesman who is too eager to make concessions 
from those customs which are widely and well estab- 
lished in the trade. Not always, perhaps, but far too 
frequently the buyer will pay through faulty goods 
and refusal to adjust, unkept promises, injured trade 
or some of the other hundred and one things which can 
so easily turn what promised to be a clean cut transac- 
tion into endless trouble and loss. 
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The following table shows the flour output 
at milling centers for the past two weeks, 
with comparisons, in barrels: 

July 19 July 21 
July 18 July 11 1924 1923 
279,152 243,338 220,622 282,555 
es SE veaunsss 8,4: 8,308 8,804 9,264 
Duluth-Superior 16,32 18,940 16,265 17,735 
Milwaukee . 7,000 7,000 3,000 56,500 

Totals .s....4 310,905 )5 277,586 248,691 315,054 
Outside mills*.. 168,712 203,593 242,539 180,010 


Minneapolis ... 

















495,064 


Ag'gate sprg.479,617 481,179 491,23 





St. Loule ...... 27,600 26,800 23,500 35,600 
St. Lowist ....- 41,600 33,400 41,500 28,600 
POO cecccces 204,555 182,934 155,199 119,120 
SD 6 6:0 4400 36,000 34,000 38,000 23,000 
Kansas City....122,706 103,238 107,900 115,490 
Kansas Cityt...326,104 264,313 332,319 298,835 
GOERS csccses 19,382 20,959 21,187 18,790 
St. Joseph .... 27,322 15,566 45,302 26,095 
REED. Sas-00068 21,046 24,313 18,797 22,015 
Wichita ...ccce 37,407 28,772 38,016 45,775 
Toledo 31,800 30,300 25,800 27,100 
Toledof : 76,406 57,100 50,044 59,044 
Indianapolis cea eunee Qneees 4604888 3,954 


Mammavinie®? ...0 <cesce 85,386 53,789 118,310 
Portland, Ore g. eoeee eeeses 36,862 23,345 
i, Eee 24,064 25,797 29,490 35,515 


Tacoma 19,953 22,236 
PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 

The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July 19 July 21 


20,936 14,055 


July 18 ated 1924 1923 

Minneapolis ...... 53 39 50 
ies PED secsnceses 39 MH 35 38 
Duluth-Superior .. 44 51 44 48 
Milwaukee ....... 58 58 25 34 
Outside mills* ... 54 51 60 46 
Average spring. 3 48 47 48 
es SHEE ovecneees 43 42 36 76 
is Se scaccsee, & 38 47 36 
De sds nescence Oe 77 3 72 
Chicago ..... Se 85 95 58 
Kansas City ..... 81 68 72 86 
Kansas Cityt sos oe 417 66 57 
CURARE seccces « a 76 5 81 
St. Joseph ....... 57 32 95 65 
0 Ae 48 52 47 48 
MOREE cccsvcsve OF 3 58 70 
ED 66665 00x46 66 63 56 56 
Toledof ..... ee. oe 53 48 54 
Indianapolis ..... ° ee 17 
Nashville** ...... 55 41 59 
Portland, Oregon... .. es 59 37 
WOREEI® ce vecccccve 46 49 56 67 
We 66.4500 800% 37 35 39 25 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of southwestern 
mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusive of 
mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St. 
Joseph. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 





Canada—Crop Year Exports 
Exports of wheat and flour from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to June 30, 1925 and 1924, 
via United States and Canadian seaboard 
ports, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics: 


To— 192 
United States ........ 2,83 
United Kingdom— 

Via U. S. ports ..... 68,227, 

Via Canadian ports. 36,701, 
Other countries— 

ve U. &. porte..... 

Via Canadian ports. 


WHEAT, BUS 
4-25 1923-24 
1,958 21,421,763 
072 135,446,052 
309 64,915,102 


254,126 
25,846,405 


1,238,755 
63,268,413 





| POET TPE TTT Te 133,860,870 276,290,085 
WHEAT FLOUR, BBLS 
To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ....... ° 16,863 191,868 
United Kingdom— 
Vie U. &. ports ..... 846,257 1,498,985 


Via Canadian ports. 1,619,705 


Other countries— 


2,372,288 


Via U. S. porte ..... 4,220,998 3,659,935 
Via Canadian ports. 2,650,532 3,685,388 
BOURNE 6cscciccceeees 9,354,355 11,408,464 





During May, over 7,000,000 bus more 
wheat were exported than during the 
same month a year ago. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Flour Demand.—The advancing wheat market last week, and the subsequent 
decline, have had the effect of further limiting flour business, which has been un- 
able to maintain the comparatively brisk complexion of two or three weeks ago. 
Many buyers who followed the market up to the top on 
July 17 now feel that they can afford to wait for still fur- 
ther declines. Sales, however, are fairly good for this pe- 
riod of the year, and in some producing centers above nor- 
mal. Current business is well scattered, representing needs 
for the next four or five weeks. There is a general absence 
of concentrated buying, and with a few notable exceptions, 
big buyers have not filled their needs for late summer. 
Belief in lower prices persists. Wheat at $1.50 bu, it is 
generally felt, would bring flour buyers actively into the market. 

Export.—There have been increased sales during the past week to the West 
Indies and Central America, but European buyers remain indifferent. Prices 
are declared to be far out of line with Continental markets, though some clears 
are moving. 

Wheat.—The futures markets advanced steadily last week until the closing 
day, when the effects of rust and heat panic had somewhat worn off. Cooler 
weather throughout the spring wheat states of the Northwest and weaker Euro- 
pean demand combined to offset estimates from conservative sources of a large 
reduction in the spring crop, and prices on the opening days of this week de- 
clined rather sharply, Tuesday’s close being nearly 6c under last week’s peak 
price. 





Flour Prices.—Flour followed the upward course of wheat last week, and de- 
clined with the recession in wheat at the opening of this week. Current prices 
average 5@25c bbl higher than a week ago, but are 10@25c below the peak figures 
of the seven-day period ending Tuesday, July 21. Spring wheat prices are ap- 
proximately $2 bbl higher than a year ago at this time, while hard and soft win- 
ter quotations average $1.15 bbl higher. 

Production.—Mill output showed an increase last week to a general average 
of 60 per cent of capacity. Spring wheat mills of the Northwest gained 5 points 
over the previous week, hard winter wheat mills of the Southwest 9 points, mills 
of the St. Louis district 5 points, and Buffalo mills 9 points; other districts 
about unchanged. 

Millfeed.—Millfeed is in fair demand for this season of the year, and prices 
average 50c ton higher than a week ago. 





European Markets by Cable 


Lonvon, Enc., July 21.—(Special Cable) -— Improved demand has ceased, 
owing to lower cables. Canadian top patents are 47s 6d@48s 6d ($8.08@8.25 
bbl) and Canadian exports are 45s 6d ($7.74 bbl). Kansas flours are shillings 
out of line. Minnesota exports are 49s 3d ($8.37 bbl), American low grade 26s 
($4.42 bbl), Argentine low grade 25s ($4.25 bbl), Australian patents 41@42s 
($6.97@7.14 bbl) and resellers 39s 3d ($6.67 bbl). Home milled straight run is 
equivalent to 43s 6d ($7.40 bbl). 

Hamburg.—There is a fair demand for prompt shipment flour, but buyers are 
acting cautiously. There is a good demand from Poland. Canadian exports for 
July shipment are $9.10@9.40 per 100 kilos ($8.10@8.37 bbl) and English made 
Manitobas are $9.45 ($8.42 bbl), for prompt shipment from England. 

Copenhagen.—Business is dull. Canadian exports are $9.70 per 100 kilos ($8.64 
bbl) and American spring wlMeat exports are $9.40 ($8.37 bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Survey of the Crops 


The heat and rust panic of last week has run its course, and the crop killers 
have simmered their results down to no very alarming compass. Weather, since 
the end of the extreme heat period, last Thursday, has been ideal for maturing the 
spring wheat crop of the Northwest. Temperatures are normal, and occasional 
showers have fallen in needy sections. Conservative opinion now holds that the 
Northwest’s crop, with a continuance of the present favorable weather, will be 
of average proportions and high milling quality. Most of the damage that has 
been done was from heat. Rust appears to have accounted for very little loss, 
and for practically none in western Canada. Central states wheat yields are 
proving large and of good quality, considerably alleviating the short crop in that 
section. Southwestern wheat receipts continue light, though they are in about 
the same relative proportion as Ifst year’s. 
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Closing prices of grain futures at leading 
option markets, in cents per bu: 


WHEAT 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July July Sept. July Sept 
| irre 154% 151% 156 % 151% 
Bescveces 158 154% 159% 153% 
Bticcecss 162 157% 164% 156% 
Pere 160 156 162% 154%, 
SPP e 158% 154% 160% 152% 
Bbsecses 153% 149% 156% 148% 
Kansas City St. Louis 
July July Sept. July € 
| ere 155% 147% 153 151% 
eee 158% 150% 156% 153% 
a 157% 154% 159% 156% 
ree 155% 152 161 156 % 
BOs eves 154% 150% 157% 15 
eee 149% 146% 153% 149 7% 
Winnipeg Duluth Gurum 
Jul July Oct. July Se 
Wevceve 163% 139% 143 138 
) 165% 1424 146% 14( 
BTaccece 171% 146% 149 142% 
[er 169% 143% 147 1414 
Bsa citer 165% 140% 143% 13: 
Sbesseue 161% 136 140% 136 
CORN 
Chicago Kansas City 
July July Sept. July Se) 
| ae 105 106% 103% 103 4 
| re 106% 108% 104% 105 
SS 106 107% 104% 104 
BBescces 103% 106 102 102 
BO rcacer 102% 104% 100% 100°. 
er 100% 103% 98% 99 
OATS 
Chicago Minneapoli« 
July July Sept. July Se) 
BBccesce 44% 46% 42% 42 
SG. esace 45% 46% 43 42 
| eee 45% 46% 43% 42 
BOsecstes 44% 45% 42% 41 
De veeets 43% 45% 41% 41 
Bhevccsen 43% 44% 40% 40 
RYE 
Chicago Minneapolis 
July uly Sept. July Se} 
. Pere 98 100 96 98 
are 99% 101% 96% 98 
|) eee 100% 103% 99 101 
| rer 98% 101% 97% 99 
BU scenes 98 101 96 98 
Baccecte 94% 97% 93 95 
FLAXSEED 
Minneapolis Duluth 
July July Sept. July Sep 
Wieseces 254 248 253% 252 
| errr 253, 249% 254 253! 
Beene ee 254 253 257 257 
BB. ccvoe 253 250 255 253 
BOsccvees 252 249% 253 252 
Bh ccvce 250 246% 252% 249 
—EE—EEE 


Liverpool Wheat 


Closing prices of Liverpool wheat futures 
per 100 Ibs: 


July Oct. 
oS BPs Peres 11s10%da 10s 11%: 
DUE <4:44,00.00: 4 eee lis104%d 10s 9% 
Bee. swane n+ tines eer 12s 1%d Ills 1%: 
OTS Reece see 12s 1%d lis % 
ee Ge 6.0 sas 000 40 ¥e% 11s10%d 10s 10%: 
DE. Ge +406b6ahnedaas lis 9%d 10s 9%d 





FLEISCHMANN CO. TO BUILD 
NEW KANSAS CITY PLANT 


Kansas Crty, Mo.—A new building to 
house the offices and the cutting and dis- 
tributing departments of The Fleisch- 
mann Co. in Kansas City will be built 
this summer. The new quarters will have 
facilities to handle about 50 per cent 
more work than those now occupied, but 
business is now great enough to utilize all 
of the increase, E. A. Johnson, manager, 
said. The company’s factory in North 
Kansas City will continue to operate, but 
the present distributing plant and of- 
fices, on East Tenth Street, will be aban- 
doned. 

The new building will be of brick, 
93x127 ft, two stories and basement. It 
will have a garage for delivery trucks 
adjoining. The plant will be located at 
Thirteenth and Montgall streets. 








Flour quotations, 


reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, July 21. 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 


Unless otherwise noted, 


quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 


flour per bbl of 196 Ibs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes. All 


Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City St. Louis Buffalo New York Baltimore Philade Iphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
Spring first patent ............ $8.20@ 8.70 $9.10@ 9.60 §$....@.... $8.25@ 8.60 $9.80@ 9.95 $9.00@ 9.50 $8.90@ 9.15 $9.50@ 9.75 $10.00@10.15 $9.00@ 9.30 $9.00@ 9.50 
Spring standard patent ....... 7.80@ 8.45 8.80@ 9.10 coor Mesee 7.90@ 8.20 9.35@ 9.70 8.40@ 9.00 8.40@ 8.65 8.75@ 9.25 8.90@10.00 8.65@ 9.00 coos @. 
Spring first clear. ............. 6.95@ 7.40 7.20@ 7.45 -@.. 7.10@ 7.50 oo ee @ 7.95 8.25@ 8.50 rey Pere 8.00@ 8.50 8.25@ 8.50 errs Pere ccce®@ cece 
Hard winter short patent..... *7.70@ 8.05 a@.. 7.45@ 8.35 7.50@ 8.00 9.50@ 9.70 8.60@ 9.00 *8.50@ 8.75 9.00@ 9.40 8.35@ 9.20 8.70@ 9.00 8.50@ 9.00 
Hard winter straight ........ *7.20@ 7.65 »-@.. 6.65@ 7.55 7.00@ 7.40 9.00@ 9.25 8.00@ 8.65 *8.00@ 8.25 8.50@ 9.00 aves Disses 8.30@ 8.70 Pe rer 
Hard winter first clear ....... *6.40@ 7.05 --@.. 6.05@ 6.65 6.10@ 6.50 os oe Mewes cove @csec rr ree we, Ape oéele Qe ces secs @eses edit i oe & 0 
Soft winter short patent ...... 7.60@ 7.90 os Beese ove MPeeve 8.25@ 8.75 . -@ 9.25 cose @eece *7.25@ 7.50 ssa iets 8.35@ 9.50 8.00@ 8.40 9.75 @10.00 
Soft winter straight .......... *7.20@ 7.50 os oo Dooce 7.60@ 8.10 oe 66 @eecs 7.25@ 7.75 *6.50@ 6.75 7.25@ 8.00 8.10@ 8.75 7.50@ 8.00 8.75@ 9.00 
Soft winter first clear ........ *6.40@ 6.80 o@.» -@.... 6.90@ 7.25 on eGo cos eOPstee coceMPoess coo @ eves 7.75@ 8.25 err. lire 7.50@ 8.00 
Rye flour, white ............. 5.20@ 5.50 5.50@ 5.60 @. -@.. 6.30@ 6.40 5.75@ 6.15 5.75@ 6.00 6.50@ 6.75 6.25@ 6.50 Pres --@.. 
eS eae 4.30@ 4.55 4.60@ 4.70 -@. -@.. 5.20@ 5.35 cove Peses 4.75@ 5.00 ooo ee 5.05@ 5.15 -@. -@. 

Includes near-by straights. Nashville prices basis f.o.b. Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. *New crop. 
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NORTHWEST AND CANADA EXPECT GOOD, AVERAGE CROP 


NORTHWESTERN CROP 
PROSPECTS IMPROVE 


Cooler Weather and Occasional Rain Help 
Growing Wheat—Some Damage Dene 
by Heat, Little by Rust 


MinNEAPOLIS, Minn.—Weather condi- 
tions in the Northwest in the last week 
have been ideal for maturing the wheat 
crop. Temperatures are again normal. 
Occasional showers have fallen where 
they would do the most good and, al- 
together, the prospects are much im- 
proved over what they were a week ago. 

Estimates as to the damage done by 
heat and rust vary considerably. Early 
sown wheat seems to have suffered the 
least. This is now being cut throughout 
southern Minnesota and South Dakota. 
The heat naturally prevented proper 
filling and cut down the yield somewhat, 
but millers feel that it did not impair the 
quality. The trade is sanguine that there 
will be plenty of high grade milling 
wheat. 

The chief damage seems to have oc- 
curred in North Dakota and Montana. 
There are spots in these two states where 
very material damage has resulted from 
the intense heat. On the other hand, 
other stations report little or no damage 
from either heat or rust, with a good 
yicld still in prospect. 

Che final outcome will depend largely 
on the weather during the coming week 
or 10 days. A continuance of the present 
weather for that period would put the 
crop definitely out of danger, and insure 
a good, average crop. 





Montana Crop Lacks Moisture 

Great Farts, Mont.—Failure to re- 
ceive sufficient moisture at the critical 
period when the heads are filling will 
materially curtail the wheat crop in por- 
tions of Montana. There will still be a 
large wheat crop in the state, but it 
would be in utter disregard of the facts 
to overlook the situation now presented, 
especially in the north central section. 
In some localities conditions have been 
improved by local showers, and in the 
larger portion of the wheat belt there 
has been sufficient moisture to assure a 
portion of the crop. It is too early to 
forecast the damage done, but it has 
ranged from a minor percentage to a 
condition that makes the crop more valu- 
able to the grower when cut for hay. 
In certain sections between Great Falls 
and Canada quite a number of wheat 
fields will be harvested as hay. 


Quality Is Excellent, but Acreage Small 

EvansvititeE, Inp.—Most of the wheat 
in the Evansville tri-state district has 
been harvested, only a few patches here 
and there being left to the thresher. It 
develops that the crop will average 20@ 
30 bus per acre, and because of the char- 
acter of the grain it is accounted the 
best crop that has been harvested in 
years. The only complaint the farmer 
now has is that the acreage is too small. 
Few farms show any deterioration in 
corn. 

As an indication of the condition of 
the farmer, it is said that notes, some 
of them three and more years old, are 
being paid off in full by farmers as the 
wheat crop is taken to market. Those 
who recognize the farmer as the basis of 
prosperity are looking for a good fall 
trade, and the miller hopes for a large 
increase in his business. 


Large Increase Estimated in Europe 

Liverroot, Enc., July 1.—The official 
estimate of the Italian wheat crop has 
been raised and an unofficial estimate for 
France reaches nearly 40,000,000 qrs. 
Italy is harvesting in the South, and cut- 
ting in Roumania will start this week. 
North Africa has got in a good part of 
her crop and is shipping some very fair 
quantities to France. It is now expected 
that this: year’s total outturn in Europe 
and North Africa will exceed that of last 
year by fully 35,000,000 qrs. 





Favorable conditions are reported for 
the growth of the next Argentine wheat 
crop, and an increase in acreage seems 
probable. 











WEEKLY GRAIN EXPORTS 
Exports of grain from the United States, as reported by the Department of 
Commerce, in bushels: 

——————_Weeek ending-—____,, --- —July 1 to————_, 
Wheat to— July 11,'°25 July 12, ’°24 July 4, ’°25 July 11,’°25 July 12, ’24 
SE sa sateawecdees ae 8=3=©—Stf(i sen. | * Sees sea.cee 8 8=—S—=«ssi‘ié kw SC 
United Kingdom ... 136,000 76,00 284.000 420,000 274.000 
Other Europe ...... 1,376,000 re . 319,000 1,695,000 80,000 
ae ° ees 8 eee er’ Serr 163,000 
Other countries .... 22,000 41,000 354,000 376,000 695,000 
ee eee *1,744,000 280,000 957,000 2,701,000 1,212,000 
Re eee 249,000 137,000 166,000 415,000 180,000 
Corn ... oateteaae 165,000 82 000 134,000 299,000 161,000 
Ms ab ka kee e 6 wd wx . 1,259,000 34,000 727,000 1,986,000 41,000 
S- Seeeatorsrkencesé 915,000 839,000 1,640,000 2,555,000 870,000 

*Including via Pacific ports, 129,000 bus. 











WORLD'S CROP ABOUT 
SAME AS LAST YEAR’S 


Official Forecasts and Condition Reports for 
16 Countries in Northern Hemisphere 
Show Crop of 2,366,000,000 Bus 


World wheat production this year, out- 
side of Russia, will be about the same as 
last year, according to forecasts and esti- 
mates received to date by the United 
States Department of Agriculture. 

The world supply of wheat, despite low 
stocks in exporting countries, is also like- 
ly to be fairly evenly balanced with the 
world’s available supply last year, due to 
increased rye crops in Europe which will 
reduce somewhat the European demand 
for wheat, the department says. 

Official estimates of the wheat crop in 
13 countries received by the department 
to date aggregate 1,934,000,000 bus com- 
pared with 1,955,000,000 in the same 
countries last year. Increases in the 
crops in Canada, Europe, and North 
Africa practically make up for decreases 
in India and the United States. Condi- 
tion reports from Egypt, France, and 
Germany indicate increased crops. A 
statistical interpretation of the condition 
reports of these countries, added to the 
official forecast received to date, the de- 
partment declares, indicates a crop of 
2,366,000,000 bus in 16 countries, com- 
pared with 2,363,000,000 in the same 
countries last year. These 16 countries 
account for about 75 per cent of the total 
world crop outside of Russia and China. 

The outturn of the world’s crop will be 
affected, of course, by production in the 
Southern Hemisphere, but taking all 
these countries together, there is not like- 
ly to be any very great increase over pro- 
duction last year, the department adds. 
The largest crop in the Southern Hemi- 
sphere in recent years was harvested in 
1923, amounting to 424,000,000 bus, and 
the crop last year was 402,000,000. 

It now seems probable that Russia will 
have some wheat to export, whereas last 
year she imported wheat. This change 
will add something to the world’s supply 
of wheat outside of Russia. Meager re- 
ports from China indicate that the crop 
there is no better if as good as last year. 








SEEDING BEGUN UNDER IDEAL 
CONDITIONS IN AUSTRALIA 


MeE.zourneE, Victorta, June 15.—Seed- 
ing operations are in full swing through- 
out the Australian wheat belt, and the 
work is proceeding under much happier 
conditions than those which prevailed 
last year. 

The rains which have fallen have put 
the ground in excellent order, and the 
preliminary cultivation is being carried 
out under almost ideal conditions. In 
the early districts, the crops are already 
showing well above the surface of the 
ground, and, favored by genial sunshine 
and occasional showers, are making rapid 
progress. A few frosts to harden off 
the plants would be appreciated. 

On the whole, the agricultural outlook 
at the moment is excellent, and, provided 
that the rainfall during the next few 
months is normal, an eminently satisfac- 
tory harvest should be secured. 





STATE NOT LIABLE FOR GOOD WILL 

Burrato, N. Y.—The New York state 
court of appeals has just affirmed a de- 
cision of the state court of claims in the 
case of the Banner Milling Co., Buffalo, 





whose property was appropriated by the 
state under the barge canal terminal act 
in 1917. By the act it is held that the 
state is not liable for damages to the 
good will of a business whose property 
is taken over for state purposes, where 
the owner is free to continue his business 
in some other location. The court of 
claims awarded the company $235,000 for 
its property, but refused to make a 
good will allowance. The J. A. Walter 
Milling Co., Inc., now has the business 
of the Banner concern here. 





LARGER WHEAT AND RYE 
CROPS IN SPAIN THIS YEAR 


Forecasts of wheat and rye in Spain 
are above estimates of last year, while 
barley and oats are lower, according to 
a cablegram received by the United 
States Department of Agriculture from 
the International Institute of Agricul- 
ture at Rome. 

The Spanish wheat crop for 1925 is 
forecast at 129,043,000 bus, compared 
with the 1924 estimate of 121,778,000 and 
the 1923 crop of 157,110,000 bus. 

Rye production is placed at 30,864,000 
bus, against 26,281,000 in 1924 and 28,- 
075,000 in 1923. The barley crop is given 
as 79,549,000 bus, compared with the 
1924 estimate of 83,700,000 and the 1923 
crop, which amounted to 111,861,000 bus. 
Oats production is forecast at 28,384,000 
bus, against the 1924 estimate of 30,170,- 
000 and the 1923 production of 40,434,- 
000 bus. 





Crops in Excellent Condition in Norway 

The condition of wheat in Norway as 
of July 1 was 97 per cent of normal, com- 
pared with 85 per cent last year; rye was 
102 per cent, against 89 in 1924; barley 
100, compared with 86; oats 96, against 
79. 


EUROPEAN CROPS ESTIMATED 
TO BE LARGER THAN IN 1924 


Conditions in Europe have been gen- 
erally favorable, although there have 
been recent reports of some deteriora- 
tion due to drouth. Forecasts of the pro- 
duction of wheat received to date from 
Italy, Spain, the Netherlands, Hungary, 
Poland and Bulgaria are all above the 
estimates of last year, but not so good as 
in 1923, except for Bulgaria. No fore- 
cast is yet available for France, but the 
relation of the May 1 condition report to 
the final yields, as shown by a correla- 
tion covering the period 1902 to 1924, 
indicates a yield of 21.6 bus per acre for 
the coming season. Applying this esti- 
mated yield to the acreage reported, the 
prabable production for 1925 would 
amount to about 297,000,000 bus. Win- 
ter killing in Germany has been much 
less than last year and although no acre- 
age estimates are yet available, if the 
seeded area is up to last year, which was 
only slightly above the 5-year average, 
1920-24, the production forecast on the 
basis of the June 1 condition would be 
about 100,000,000 bus, or slightly less 
than in 1923, ¥ 

A forecast of the Russian grain crops 
for the 1925 season amounts to 63,540,000 
short tons. Stocks of grain from last 
season are said to amount to 2,880,000 
short tons, making a total available for 
the current season of 66,420,000 short 
tons. It is estimated that this amount 
will be sufficient to cover domestic re- 
quirements and leave a surplus of 7,650,- 
000 short tens for export. 





NO RUST DAMAGE IN 
WESTERN CANADA 


Plants Have Been Infected, but No Harm 
Has Resulted—Weather Conditions 
Are Now Favorable 





Wiyniree, Man., July 21.—(Special 
Telegram )—Scattered showers have fall- 
en, but good rains are still needed in cer- 
tain sections of the West. The weather 
is clear and cool and ideal for crops. No 
rust development is anticipated while 
such conditions hold. Some damage from 
various causes is reported from widely 
varying points but the general outlook 
is considered very good. 

Wiynirec, Man.—Reports as to crop 
conditions in western Canada show con- 
siderable variance. Rumors of rust dam- 
age are daily becoming more numerous 
and insistent, while the need of rain in 
Alberta, and damage from hail and heat 
in Saskatchewan, all provide the crop 
pessimist with material for gloomy prog- 
nostications. 

There is nothing to be gained by at- 
tempting to deny that rust has been dis- 
covered on wheat at many points, as 
was expected after the period of extreme 
heat recorded a week ago. This is espe- 
cially true of the southern sections of 
the provinces. However, it is probable 
that the West never has raised a crop in 
which rust was not observed. The im- 
portant point is that up to the present 
no damage has resulted from rust infec- 
tion. It is pointed out that the situation 
may, at any moment, take a serious turn, 
given suitable weather conditions, and 
that heavy depreciation would result. 
This is true of every crop, but it is at 
least gratifying to note that up to date 
the rust menace is in abeyance, and that 
every day is bringing crops nearer to 
maturity. Weather conditions are in- 
finitely more promising than those of 
last week. Temperatures are lower prac- 
tically everywhere, and cool breezes have 
brought much relief. Dr. D. T. Bailey, 
Dominion plant pathologist, who is care- 
fully watching the rust situation, states 
that rust in its early stages is quite gen- 
eral on wheat, but that there has been 
practically no development during the 
past seven days and that at present there 
is no cause for worry. 

Owing to lack of moisture, the esti- 
mated wheat crop for Alberta has been 
cut to 80,000,000 bus. Hail damage to 
Saskatchewan crops is now found to be 
considerably less than was at first esti- 
mated. 

Estimates of the possible yield of the 
prairie provinces are futile at this time, 
but it is probable that, with ordinary 
conditions, the West will again harvest 
a good, average crop. 


Rain in Eastern Canada Doing Good 

Toronto, Ont., July 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—Rains which have fallen lately 
are improving the prospects, which are 
already excellent, for the crop from this 
province. 

Toronto, Ont.—Cutting is now well 
advanced in many parts of this province. 
Oats and barley promise to yield abun- 
dant returns for the season’s labor. As 
for the wheat crop, which is now being 
cut in many of the more southerly parts 
of the province, it will be one of the 
largest and best ever gathered. The 
official estimate of wheat to be harvested 
is 750,000 acres and the yield is expected 
to be somewhere in the neighborhood of 
17,000,000 bus. 


TRADE FAIRLY GOOD IN CANADA 

Toronto, Ont., July 21.—(Special Tel- 
egram)—The domestic spring wheat 
flour trade is fairly good and prices are 
held at the levels reported for July 18. 
Most mills also report a fair business for 
export. Seaboard prices are 40c bbl low- 
er, making the export grade $7.50 bbl, in 
jutes, f.a.s., Montreal or Atlantic ports, 
or 44s 6d, c.i.f., London. 

Winter flours are lower at 36s, c.i.f., 
London. Feed is unchanged. 

A. H. Barey. 





The embargo on rice exports from 
Peru, which was imposed on April 7, 
1925, has been removed. 































































































WHEAT CARRY-OVER 
REPORTED SMALLER 


Total Estimated at 87,000,000 Bus Compared 
with 106,000,000 Last Year—510,000,000 
Bus Wheat Used by Mills 


Wasuincton, D. C.—The United 
States crop reporting board issued, on 
July 21, its estimate of the carry-over 
of last year’s wheat crop. The total ap- 
proximated was 87,000,000 bus, compared 
with 106,000,000 a year ago and 102,000,- 
000 in 1923. 

This amount was made up by 25,000,- 
000 bus, compared with 37,000,000 in 
1924, being estimated to be in country 
mills and elevators, while the stocks still 
remaining on farms were placed at 30,- 
000,000 bus and the visible supply at 
32,000,000 bus. 

The board estimated that the total 
wheat supply for the year ending June 
30, 1925, including the amount carried 
over last year and imports, amounted to 
985,000,000 bus, compared to 927,000,000 
for the previous similar period. This 
quantity, it was estimated, was distrib- 
uted as follows: seed, 88,000,000; grain 
exports, 185,000.000; milling, 540.000.000 ; 
feed and miscellaneous uses, 75,000,000; 
carry-over, 87,000,000. 








FARMERS’ EXCHANGE HAS 
SUCCESSFUL HALF YEAR 


Sprincrietp, Mass.—The farmers of 
New England evidently have confidence 
in the soundness of the co-operative 
scheme underlying the Eastern States 
Farmers’ Exchange, according to the re- 
ports of the exchange for the first six 
months of 1925. The total sales for this 
period amounted to $3,095,730, exceeding 
by more than $132,000 the sales in the 
same period last year. 

Particular emphasis is laid on _ this 
growth when it is considered that these 
sales have been made by eastern states’ 
representatives without the assistance of 
specialized salesmen, who were used in 
the 1924 campaign for feed contracts. 

John D. Zink, general manager of the 
exchange, points out that the increase in 
the seed business, transacted through the 
organization in the last six months, is 
more than 72 per cent, and indicates an 
increasing use by the 15,000 farmer mem- 
bers of the facilities for co-operative 
purchasing provided by the exchange. 

The sales of feed and fertilizer in the 
six months’ period totaled 58,764 tons, 
as compared with 54,214 in the first half 
of 1924, It is estimated that at least 
75 per cent of the feed and fertilizer 
bought for cash by New England farm- 
ers now passes through the office of the 
Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange. In 
some sections local agents have prac- 
tically 100 per cent of the local business 
now under contract. Through the East- 
ern States Co-operative Milling Corpo- 
ration, now operating the Buffalo mill, 
the exchange is enabled to control to a 
closer degree than before the quality of 
ingredients used in its feeds, and has 
already shown a_ reduction in costs 
through operating its own milling plant. 





MICHIGAN MILLERS MEET 
AT LANSING ON JULY 23 


The Michigan State Millers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its midsummer meeting on 
July 23 at the Union Building, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. The for- 
mal program will be carried out in the 
afternoon, immediately following a lunch- 
eon which will be served in the Union 
Building. 

A. P. Husband, secretary Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, is scheduled to speak 
of recent activities of the Federation and 
Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association, is due to address 
the company on self-rising flour. There 
will be altogether six addresses, as well 
as two discussions on present crop condi- 
tions and the buying of wheat by grade. 





GRESHAM PROPERTIES SOLD 
Oxtanoma City, Oxta—M. W. Mc- 
Kenzie, attorney for the state banking 
board, says that terms have been ar- 
ranged whereby the board will sell the 
properties of the Gresham Flour Mills 
Corporation and the Sun Grain & Export 


Co., Guthrie, both now in bankruptcy, 
to Frank Gresham, former president of 
both companies. 

The agreement calls for the transfer 
to the board of certain real estate held 
by Mr. Gresham adjoining the proper- 
ties. Mr. McKenzie says that the bank- 
ing board has a mortgage for $270,000 
against the Sun property and that claims 
against both properties aggregate about 
$700,000. The properties, he said, once 
had a value of about $1,000,000. 


CAN’T SEE CROP SHORTAGE 


“Fundamentalist” Sets Feet in Kansas Soil 
and Refuses to Waver in Face 
of “Scientist” 


Kansas City, Mo—Now comes the 
open season when every one is a statisti- 
cian in his own right, and old envelopes 
are at a premium. For who has ever 
heard of trying to figure out the wheat 
crop on a clean sheet of paper? 

It’s something like the monkey trial in 
Tennessee. The fundamentalists, or bear 
element, haven’t a great deal to stand on, 
except a deep-rooted and abiding faith 
that the Southwest will produce more 
wheat than people say it will. It always 
has, hasn’t it? This kind of argument is 
hard to overcome with mere figures, espe- 
cially when the figures have been wrong 
before. 

The fundamentalist sets his feet deep 
in Kansas soil, spreads his arms out over 
Oklahoma and Nebraska and refuses to 
be shaken by the scientific evidence of 
Jake Mohler Darrow, who issues govern- 
ment crop reports up at Topeka. Even 
if they convince the fundamentalist he is 
wrong, he is prepared to disbelieve it. 

On the side of science, the envelope 
statisticians argue like this: the crops 
of Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma, Colo- 
rado and Texas are 155,000,000 bus short 
of last year. The Kansas crop is official- 
ly estimated at 74,199,000 bus, about 10,- 
000,000 bus of which will go for seed. 
In the crop year ending June 30, 1924, 
Kansas mills, exclusive of Kansas City, 
ground 62,617,993 bus; in 1923, they 
ground 70,902,485 and in 1922 about 73,- 
000,000 bus. Kansas City mills, depend- 
ing largely on Kansas for wheat sup- 
plies, grind about 25,000,000 bus yearly. 

The Oklahoma crop is estimated at 
24,903,000 bus, and Oklahoma mills use 
annually from 11,000,000 to 14,000,000 
bus. Seed requirements are between 
4,000,000 and 5,000,000 bus. Texas has 
a small wheat yield, and Texas mills are 
taking a substantial portion of the Okla- 
homa crop. 

Nebraska, with. an estimated yield of 
33,377,000 bus, will need about 15,000,000 
for its mills, and its seed requirements 
are about the same as Oklahoma’s. Colo- 
rado will produce 13,530,000 bus, and, 
with a better crop in the Pacjfic North- 
west, more of this will be available to 
southwestern mills. 

In the face of all these figures, an ex- 
tremely close adjustment of supplies to 
local requirements seems probable. 

“But,” says the’ fundamentalist, “have 
you ever seen a time when the mills down 
here didn’t have all the wheat they want- 
ed?” 

“No,” the scientist admits. 
rightfully say that I have.” 
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B. B. SHEFFIELD HONORED 

Mrynneapouis, Minn.—B. B. Sheffield, 
president Commander Mill Co., Minne- 
apolis, was presented with a bronze lov- 
ing cup by the members of the Com- 
mander Club, at the closing meeting of 
the company’s sales conference and cele- 
bration, July 16. The presentation was 
such a complete surprise to Mr. Shef- 
field that he found it difficult to express 
his pen yore The cup is suitably en- 
graved and expresses the esteem in which 
Mr. Sheffield is held by his sales force 
in the Commander organization. 





H. D. LEE COMPANY’S MEETING 

The annual meeting of the board of 
directors of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co. was held at Salina on July 15, all 
members of the board being re-elected, 
as follows: H. D. Lee, president; L. G. 
Gottschick, vice president, and C. M. 
Todd, secretary-treasurer; L. C. Staples 
and J. P. Harris. Out-of-town members 
attending the meeting were J. P. Harris, 
Prairie Grove, Ark., and L. C, Staples, 
Kansas City. 
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GEORGE URBAN, JR., 
HAS 75TH BIRTHDAY 


Versatile Buffalo Miller Celebrates Anniver- 
sary Among Family at Pine Hill Estate 
—Many Congratulations Received 


Burrato, N. Y.—Last week at his coun- 
try estate at Pine Hill, George Urban, 
Jr., one of Buffalo’s most versatile citi- 
zens, celebrated his seventy-fifth birth- 
day. His principal business has been 
that of milling, and the name of Urban 
is known from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
wherever millers foregather. But he al- 
so has been banker, manager and director 
of electric developments, a founder of 
the Pan-American exposition, a_politi- 
cian of the old school, a botanist, a breed- 
er of poultry and prize horses, a friend 
of United States presidents, and a host 
to many distinguished guests. 

Scores of friends motored to the Urban 
home on the day of the anniversary and 
congratulated the host, and telegrams of 








George Urban, Jr. 


felicitation were received from all parts 
of the country. Mr. Urban spent the 
day quietly with his family, but gave a 
warm welcome to his visitors. 

Electrical development early engaged 
the attention of Mr. Urban. Attracted 
by the work of Edison in New York, Mr. 
Urban went there to visit him, and as a 
result of this visit, he bought an electric 
generator and installed it in his Buffalo 
flour mills. This is one of the first 10 
generators made by Edison and is now 
kept in the offices of the Buffalo General 
Electric Co. where it may be seen by the 
public. The first plans for the develop- 
ment of the waters of Niagara Falls for 
electrical energy were made at Mr. 
Urban’s expense. 

It was in the well-known log cabin on 
the Urban estate that the campaign was 
started in favor of Cleveland for presi- 
dent, although Mr. Urban was always a 
stanch Republican and was Republican 
county chairman during the Harrison ad- 
ministration. 


FREIGHT RATE DECISION 
HELPS SOUTHWESTERN MILLS 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Shipping charges 
on grain and grain products from the 
Texas panhandle to Missouri River 
points have been unduly preferential 
against Kansas City interests, when 
compared with rates charged from the 
same point to Louisiana and points in 
Texas, according to a decision given re- 
cently by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Railroads have been ordered 
to establish an equal rate basis. The 
decision is a victory for Kansas City 
grain interests, who fought the case, and 
is also of first importance to mills lo- 
cated in direct line-of-haul from the 
Texas panhandle to the East. 

A high class of milling wheat is raised 
in the strip of northwestern Texas and 
eastern New Mexico known as the “pan- 
handle.” Because rates from that terri- 
tory were much cheaper to the South 
than to the East, little of this grain has 
been available to Oklahoma and Kansas 
mills. With shipping ope in all direc- 
tions on a parity, mills in those states 
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will have a several million bushel supply 
of high quality wheat opened to them on 
a transit basis. 

No date for the rate adjustment to 
become effective was named. It is most 
probable that the Texas rates will he 
raised, rather than the rates east be low- 
ered, and this action will be left to the 
Texas railroad commission. 


BALTIMORE FEED AND 
GRAIN DEALER DEAD 


Battimore, Mp.—G. A. Hax, for many 
years a leading feed, hay and grain mer- 
chant of this city, and senior member of 
G. A. Hax & Co., died at his residence 
in Roland Park, a suburb of Baltimore, 
on July 15. Mr. Hax, who was aged 
69 years, had been ill for a consideral)\e 
time with gallstone and heart trouble. 

He was an old member of the Balii- 
more Chamber of Commerce, where |\c 
was held in great respect. He also b:- 
longed to the national associations of t):c 
hay and grain merchants, although |.« 
had retired from active business some 
two years ago. 

Mr. Hax had a host of friends who wi!! 
greatly mourn his loss. He is survive: 
by his widow and a son. The funer:! 
was held on the afternoon of July 18. 


PROMINENT NEW ENGLAND 
GRAIN MAN IS DEA?) 


Boston, Mass.—Frank R. Cressy, age | 
85 years, died at his summer home i) 
Sunapee, N. H., June 13. Mr. Cres: 
was born in Bradford, N..H., and wa, 
graduated from Colby Academy, later 
teaching school before entering the Uni 
ed States mail service. For a time | 
was in Washington, being sixth audit: 
of the treasury. Returning to Concor 
N. H., he was the first local agent of t! 
railway mail service. He served in tl 
Concord city government and in the Ne 
Hampshire house of representatives. H 
was twice elected president of the Whii 
Mountain Travelers’ Association. 

Some years ago Mr. Cressy founde 
the Cressy Grain Co., his son, Harry R 
Cressy, being associated with him i) 
Concord. He had a wide acquaintanc 
among the graim men of New England 
especially in Boston, and no dinner o: 
social function of the grain board of tha 
city was complete without his presence 
Despite his advanced years, he was a 
bright and keen as many a younger man 
and his periodical visits to the Bosto1 
grain trade were always looked forward 
to by his many friends here. 

His two sons, Will Martin and Harry 
Sin SENTTS him, his wife having died in 
1916. 


E. W. HUBACH WILL ASSIST 
IN BUYING FOR PURITY CO. 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—The appointment 
of E. W. Hubach as first assistant to 
Otis B. Durbin, purchasing agent and 
chief of the statistical and industrial en- 
gineering departments of the Purity 
Bakeries Corporation, has been an- 
nounced by R. L. Nafziger, vice president 
in charge of the merchandising of prod- 
ucts. Miss Hubach was for several years 
assistant to M. Lee Marshall, buyer for 
the Continental Baking Corporation. 
Prior to their entry into the baking busi- 
ness, she was associated with Mr. Mar- 
shall and Mr. Durbin in their brokerage 
business in Kansas City. 

Everything purchased by the Purity 
company in the Southwest will be bought 
by Mr. Durbin and Miss Hubach. Their 
offices, after Aug. 1, will be with the 
Purity Bakeries Corporation, 118 West 
Forty-seventh Street, Kansas City. 














ELEVATOR PLANNED IN ALBERTA 

Wriywirzc, Man.—A dispatch from 
Lethbridge, Alta., states that plans are 
now being made by the Ellison Milling 
& Elevator Co. to erect, at that point 
this fall, the first unit of a 1,000,000-bu 
storage elevator, together with cleaning 
and treating plant, capable of handling 
20 cars per day. The announcement was 
made by George W. Green, general man- 
ager of the company. 


Oscar Liljestrand, Kansas Flour Mills 
Co., Kansas City, visited Salina millers 
recently. 
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JAPANESE FLOUR MILLS PROSPER 
DURING FIRST HALF OF THIS YEAR 





Student Riots in China, Poor Crops in Manchuria and High Rice Prices Aid 
Flour Sales —Capacity of Mills Greatly Increased Since World War 
— The Effect of Rice on the Price of Wheat 


Toxyo, Japan, July 2.—The unexpect- 
ed demand for Japanese flour in China 
as the result of the suspension of opera- 
tion by Shanghai mills, on account of 
the student riots, the increasing demand 
for Japanese flour in Manchuria where 
the wheat crop is bad, and the high 
price of fiour locally were the outstand- 
ing features of the milling business in 
Japan during the first six months of 
1925. The reckless speculation of the 
Nisshin Seifun Kaisha (Nisshin Flour 
Co.) on the Tokyo and Nagoya markets, 
and the resultant dissolution of the 
Tokyo flour syndicate also absorbed the 
attention of the milling industry. 

On the whole, the period was active 
and at times even exciting, although no 
unusually large profits were realized by 
any of the milling companies in spite of 
the fact that the price of flour soared 
to 60 per cent over the lowest price dur- 
ing the preceding 12 months. This rise 
was due to the high price of wheat and 
to the decreased value of the yen. 

During April and May there was a 
distinct depression in business due to the 
high price of wheat. In a number of 


cases in eastern Japan and at Nagoya, 
flores merchants refused to fill orders 
which had been taken earlier. 


THE CHINESE RIOTS 


As the end of May approached, the 
problem of the millers was solved by the 
riot of the Chinese students at Shanghai. 
In the anti-foreign strike that followed, 
the Chinese workmen in the Shanghai 
mills walked out, and shipments of flour 
to Dairen, Tsingtao, Hongkong and 
Tiertsin were suspended, The shortage 
of flour in North China immediately 
caused orders to come to Japan. 

The Japanese millers were quick to 
grasp the opportunity to market their 
high-priced flour. The Nippon Flour_ 
Co. was the first to make a big contract, 
which was for 60,000 50-lb bags. The 
Nisshin and Nippon companies ~ had 
shipped 200,000 bags to China by the 
end of June. 

The daily combined output of the 
Shanghai mills is estimated at about 
80,000 bbls, but a reduced output had 
been in effect since March, due to the 
high price of wheat. This lessened the 
available supply when the riot broke out, 
and another factor to the advantage of 
the Japanese dealers was that there were 
only 200,000 bags at Dairen instead of 
the usual 500,000 bags. 

Simultaneously the Japanese and Chi- 
nese mills in northern Manchuria were 
short-stocked on account of the poor 
crop in that district last year, and the 
Chinese wholesale flour merchants in 
Tsinan and Tsingtao started heavy buy- 
ing in Japan upon the announcement 
that the wheat crop of Manchuria would 
again be short. 

Another factor which encouraged Chi- 
nese millers and wholesalers to buy Jap- 
anese flour was that a Chinese war 
seemed imminent, which would mean 
good profit for those who had flour in 
stock. 


JAPANESE PURCHASES OF WHEAT 


From September, 1924, to the end of 
May, Japanese milling companies pur- 
chased about 820,000 tons of foreign 
wheat, mostly from the United States 
and Canada. The wheat crop of Japan 
is forecast at 26,300,000 bus this year, 
compared to 24,175,000 last year. Dur- 
ing May and June the Nippon Flour Co. 
purchased 30,000 tons of Australian 
wheat, 20,000 tons of which were resold 
to Europe. The remaining third was 
made into flour which was exported to 
Egypt and Germany. 

JAPANESE FLOUR SALES 

The flour sales of these two milling 
companies during the six months totaled 
6,500,000 bags. The Nisshin company 
realized a net profit of about $410,000 
for the period, in addition to profits 
made by subsidiary companies, paying a 





12 per cent dividend. The Nippon Flour 
Co. also paid a 12 per cent dividend. 
‘The event which created the greatest 
interest in flour circles during the period 
was the contract of the Nisshin company 
to deliver 763,000 bags to the Tokyo 
Flour Syndicate at the end of April at 
4.50 yen bag ($7.35 bbl). The Nisshin 
company did not have sufficient stock 
itself and when the price rose tried to 
get out of the contract. The negotiations 
between buyer and seller were carried on 
for some days and the Nisshin company 
was forced to fill the contract, thus in- 
curring a heavy loss. A great deal of 
censure was directed at the Tokyo Flour 
Syndicate, and the president resigned. 
As he had been the mainspring of the 
organization, it was dissolved. 


EFFECT OF RICE ON PRICE OF WHEAT 


Because of the partial control exer- 
cised by the price of rice, the price of 
flour in Japan does not rise in proportion 
to that of wheat. Flour products have 
not yet become an absolute necessity in 
Japan, and when they are much more 
costly than rice the demand declines. 
Thus it is expected. that if the price of 
flour continues at its present high level 
the consumption will continue to de- 
crease. Though the annual consumption 
of flour has shown a steady increase, 
this is attributed to its relative cheap- 
ness and will undoubtedly be stopped by 
high prices. 

There are two factors which give the 
millers hope, however. One is the tem- 
porarily high price of rice, which has 
created a temporary demand for flour. 
The shortage of spot rice in Tokyo and 
the reluctance of farmers to dispose of 
their stocks are the chief causes for the 
high price. The other factor is the sus- 
pension of operations by a great num- 
ber of small waterpower mills through- 
out the country, which in a small way 
had competed with the larger milling 
companies. There is no data as to the 
aggregate capacity of these mills, but it 
is estimated that their total capacity is 
about one fourth that of the larger mills. 
These small mills grind Japanese wheat 
and when the price of foreign wheat is 
low, they suspend operations. At pres- 
ent the price of flour sold by the larger 
mills is below that of the smaller mills 
and they are being abandoned one by 
one, leaving the field to their larger com- 
petitors. 

_ JAPANESE MILLING CAPACITY 

The milling capacity of the larger com- 
panies has been greatly augmented dur- 
ing the past six months. At the begin- 
ning of the year the total daily capacity 
of Japanese mills was 27,300 bbls, which 
figure was reached by the completion of 
a 4,000-bbl plant by the Nippon Flour 
Co. at Yokohama and a 1,000-bbl plant 
by the Nisshin Flour Co. at Kobe late 
in 1924. This is three times the com- 
bined capacity of Japanese mills before 
the World War. The opening of a 1,500- 
bbl plant by the Nippon Flour Co. at 
Dairi, an 800-bbl plant by the Nisshin 
company at Kobe, another of the same 
size by the Nippon company at Sapporo, 
and a 2,000-bbl plant by the Nisshin 
company at Tsurumi, has brought the 
total capacity of Japanese mills to 33,- 
400 bbls. 

The consumption of flour in Japan 
broke all previous records in 1924, to- 
taling 30,888,720 bags, as compared with 
13,544,234 bags the year before. 

H. J. Scuvck. 





LARABEE TO MOVE PRINCIPAL OFFICE 

Kansas Crry, Mo.—Stockholders of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
meeting July 15 at Wichita, Kansas, vot- 
ed to move the principal office of the com- 
pany from Wichita to Topeka, Kansas. 
General offices will remain in Kansas 
City. The company recently purchased 
the property of the Kaw Milling Co., in 
Topeka. 

Business during the last year has been 
very satisfactory, L. A. Arneson, vice 
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president and treasurer, said. The usual 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent was 
declared on the preferred stock. 

The following officers and directors 
were elected to serve one year: president, 
F. C. Kaths; first vice president and 
treasurer, L. A. Arneson; second vice 
president, J. W. Craig; third vice presi- 
dent, D. F. Callahan; secretary and 
auditor, T. C. McGrath; assistant treas- 
urer, G. F. Hilts; assistant secretary, L. 
Whitmer; sales manager, J. L. Walker; 
directors: F. C. Kaths, L. A. Arneson, 
Kansas City; E. R. Freeman, New York; 
Fred W. Cooter, Hutchinson; J. W. 
Craig, D. F. Callahan, Wichita; Herbert 
C. Kaths, Potwin, Kansas. 


AUSTRALIAN MILLERS 
FIGHT FEED STANDARDS 


MELBouRNE, Vicrorta, June 18.—At 
various times complaints have been made 
in Victoria by dairy farmers, pig breed- 
ers and poultry keepers, regarding the 
quality of the pollard placed on the mar- 
ket, and vigorous action has been in- 
stituted with a view to secure the main- 
tenance of a higher standard. 

This activity has now been met by a 
deputation to the government from the 
Victorian Mill Owners’ Association which 
has urged that the existing standards 
with respect to both pollard and bran 
should not be altered. In support of 
their request, the millers pointed out 
that two thirds of the flour milled in the 
state is exported, and has to compete 
with that of other countries. Among 
others, the millers had to compete with 
Japan, which had cheap labor, and prob- 
ably very inferior pollard, it was stated. 
Japan had recently sent two shipments 
of flour to Egypt, Australia’s greatest 
market. The present system, it was 
urged, was quite satisfactory, and the 
pollard was not adulterated in any way 
at the mills. 

It was declared that pollard sent from 
Victoria to England had realized a high- 
er price there than any other pollard on 
the market, and stress was laid on the 
fact that no complaints had been re- 
ceived from Queensland, where special 
standards had been adopted. 

One of the largest millers, A. E. Kimp- 
ton, contended that if the millers were 
hampered by restrictions, the flour ex- 
port trade would go, and that would 
mean less pollard available locally. 

W. Thomas, president of the associa- 
tion, mentioned that pollard frequently 
came from New South Wales and South 
Australia, and it was this produce which 
was below the standard. He added that 
the Victorian millers did not adulterate, 
but there were oats and barley in bags 
received from the farmers. 





GOVERNMENT OFFICIAL CONDEMNS FEED 


The Minister for Agriculture, in reply, 
expressed the conviction that, from per- 
sonal experience, some of the pollard 
marketed was not fit to feed to pigs. He 
intimated that the bill which the govern- 
ment proposed to introduce to Parlia- 
ment would provide that every millowner 
must submit, once a year, to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, samples of all food- 
stuffs which he intended to manufacture, 
together with their analysis. A label 
must be fixed on each package, giving the 
name of the seller, and his address, as 
well as the chemical analysis. By this 
means the purchaser would know exactly 
what he was buying. In other words, 
each miller would fix his own standard, 
but he would have to maintain it. 

Mr. Thomas suggested that the farm- 
ers should be compelled to clean their 
wheat properly. Every year, he said, the 
wheat was becoming worse as regards 
its dirty condition. 

All that the minister would do was to 
promise to consider the points placed be- 
fore him by the deputation, and from 
this it may be inferred that the proposals 
already embodied in the bill will go to 
Parliament practically unaltered. 





KENTUCKY MILL BURNED 

Nasnuvitte, Tenn.—The flour mill of 
A. L. Rhodes at Murray, Ky., was de- 
stroyed by fire on July 6, with a loss of 
about $30,000, partly insured. Mr. 
Rhodes had purchased the plant only a 
short time ago and was preparing to be- 
gin ews. new wheat, a small amount 
of which had been purchased. 
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ELEVATOR CHANGES 
IN KANSAS CITY 


Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Company Increases 
Storage Capacity—Hall-Baker Company 
to Operate Great Western Elevator 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 21.—(Special 
Telegram)—The rearrangement of ele- 
vator leases in Kansas City was an- 
nounced yesterday when the Simonds- 
Shields-Lonsdale Grain Co. completed 
plans for taking over the Rock Island 
elevator, formerly known as the Terminal 
elevator and operated by the Grain Mar- 
keting Co. They will also continue to 
operate the Milwaukee elevator, but will 
surrender their lease on the Chicago 
Great Western house. This arrangement 
will give them 5,750,000 bus storage ca- 
pacity, which is 1,250,000 more than they 
formerly had. 

The Chicago Great Western elevator 
will be operated by the Hall-Baker Grain 
Co. in addition to their Missouri-Kansas 
elevator, located on the Missouri Pacific 
railroad. The Santa Fe Elevator A, 
formerly operated by the Grain Market- 
ing Co., has been taken over by the 
Davis-Noland-Merrill Grain Co. This 
plant has a capacity of 6,000,000 bus. 

It has also been announced that plans 
for increasing the capacity of the Wa- 
bash elevator from 950,000 bus to 1,750,- 
000 are being perfected by the engineer- 
ing department of the railroad and that 
the addition will probably be made by 
next year. 





Harvey E. Yantis. 


PHILADELPHIA BAKERY 
GIVES EMPLOYEES OUTING 


Puiapetpnia, Pa.—More than 4,000 
employees and their families attended 
the third annual outing of the Horn & 
Hardart Baking Co., Philadelphia, held 
July 15 on the farm of the St. Luke and 
Epiphany Episcopal Church at Broom- 
all. A varied program of games and 
athletic events had been arranged. There 
was a soccer game between the em- 
ployees, and for the children events in- 
cluding sack, three-legged, wheelbarrow, 
leap frog and centipede races and a pie- 
eating contest, were staged. 

The adults’ events ended with a swim- 
ming contest in the outdoor pool, after 
which there was a baseball game between 
the Horn & Hardart Co. and the Quaker 
City Coat and Apron Supply Co. Danc- 
ing in the remodeled barn was the prin- 
cipal diversion of the evening. Souve- 
nirs were given to every one and special 
prizes to the winners of all the events. 
Luncheon and dinner were served in pic- 
nic style on the grounds. 





CANADIAN MILLERS DISCUSS 
FREIGHT RATE PROBLEMS 


Montreat, Que.—The traffic commit- 
tee of the Canadian National Millers’ As- 
sociation met on July 14, and held a dis- 
cussion of traffic and freight rate condi- 
tions, particularly in view of the coming 
general inquiry into freight rates. 

They called in for consultation J. K. 
Smith, manager transportation bureau 
Montreal Board of Trade, a well-known 
expert in traffic matters. After the meet- 
ing they adjourned for lunch, where they 
had as guests Messrs. Arnold and John- 
son, freight claim agents of the Canadian 
Pacific Railway and Canadian National 
Railways, respectively. 

While no definite conclusions were ar- 
rived at, the general feeling of this gath- 
ering was that they did not want to im- 
pose upon the railways, but they wished 
to get fair rates in co-operation with 
each other and their neighbors, and to 
eliminate discrimination. 

Those who attended the meeting were 
E. D. Stewart, Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., chairman; Charles La Ferle, Maple 
Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., vice chairman; 
C. Ritz, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd; H. M. 
Hutchison, Lake of the Woods Milling 
Co., Ltd; E. V. Morphet, Quaker Oats 
Co., Peterborough; T. Griggs, Dominion 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd; D. I. Walter, West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 





Baltimore’s customs receipts for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 were $14,130,- 
961, or the largest in the history of the 


port. 
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WILL HANDLE CROP 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


Terminal Committee Formed at Meeting of 

Northwest Regicnal Advisory Board 
to Direct Grain Movement 
July 21.—(Special 
Telegram) — The Northwest Regional 
Advisory Board held its midsummer 
meeting today at the Hotel Duluth here, 
when about 200 were in attendance. 
After the aims of the board had been ex- 
plained by J. F. Reed, St. Paul, chairman 
of the board, considerable time was de- 
voted to a discussion of the crop pros- 
pects, as bearing on the car requirements 
of the Northwest. 








Dvututn, Mriynn., 


CROP PROSPECTS DISCUSSED 


The meeting was particularly con- 
cerned about the situation in North Da- 
kota and Montana, and the state vice 
chairman reported damage in the last 10 
days, only conjectures of which can be 
made until the threshing machine can 
give the definite results. R. F. Gunkel- 
man, North Dakota, predicted a crop in 
that state of between 70,000,000 and 92,- 
000,000 bus. Montana representatives 
told of heavy damage in some sections, 
and the opinion was general that the 
crop would not only be smaller this year, 
but that it would move more deliberately 
than it did last year, thus easing the 
strain upon the car service. 

TERMINAL GRAIN COMMITTEE RECREATED 

It was announced that the joint ter- 
minal grain committee which functioned 
last year with such success, as the direct- 
ing agency of the board, in handling the 
flood of grain at the Minneapolis and 
Duluth-Superior terminals, had been re- 
established this year. P. J. Coleman, 
district manager car service division 
American Railway Association, is to 
serve again as the chairman of the com- 
mittee, while Frank R. Durant will be 
the vice chairman. The three board 
members who will serve on the committee 
are: H. A. Feltus, traffic manager Van 
Dusen-Harrington Co., Minneapolis; M. 
H. Strothman, traffic supervisor Wash- 
burn Crosby Co., Minneapolis; C. T. Van- 
denover, secretary Southern Minnesota 
Mills. 

This committee in 1924 made a re- 
markable record, according to the chair- 
man of the board, as it was established 
after the emergency with which it was 
required to deal had occurred, and grain 
was pouring into the Duluth terminals 
at a rate some 500 cars per day faster 
than could be handled. The committee 
this year will have had plenty of time to 
be prepared for any emergency and will 
have what it lacked last year, a prece- 
dent upon which to base its judgment. 
The four railroads which move the bulk 
of the crop have accepted the invitation 
of the board to appoint representatives 
to be ex-officio members of the terminal 
committee. 

193,984 CARS REQUIRED 

It was estimated that a total of 193,- 
984 cars will be required to handle the 
crop during the first four months of the 
season. This forecast is especially sig- 
nificant as the total number of cars for 
the four-month period is only 850 less 
than those needed to move the crop dur- 
ing the similar period in 1924, when a 
record was established. 

M. J. Gormley, chairman car service 
division American Railway Association, 
spoke of the accomplishments and the 
problems which faced his bureau, and 
other representatives of his division 
stressed the points made by him, and 
handled various other topics. 

It was decided that a meeting of the 
board should be held at Grand Forks, 
N. D., in October. 

F. G. Cartson. 





GERMAN MARKET FOR BARLEY MALT 

Import restrictions on malt of all kinds 
into Germany still prevail, according to 
the commercial attaché at Berlin. Un- 
der these restrictions, only breweries and 
other concerns that were malt importers 
before the war are granted permits to 
import malt. The German Brewery As- 
sociation. is entirely responsible for 
granting such permits. It is the German 
importer and not the foreign exporter 
who obtains the necessary permit from 
the brewery association, however, and 
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American exporters would not have to 
obtain these permits. 

In view of present import restrictions, 
the best way to enter the German market 
would be to work through an agent. At 
present the chief exporter of barley malt 
to Germany is Czechoslovakia, and that 
country for some time will probably be 
a serious competitor for the business. 

It appears that there is very little dif- 
ference in cost between imported and do- 
mestic barley malt in Germany. Prices 
for both are around 25 marks per 50 
kilos, or about $5.40 cwt. The moisture 
content should not exceed 5 per cent. 





AUSTRALIAN WHEAT EXPORTS 
GREATER, FLOUR LESS 


MetpourNneE, Vicrorta, June 15.—Ac- 
cording to official returns the exports of 
wheat from Victoria during May were 
more than double those of the previous 
month. For the five months Jan. 1-May 
81, the exports were on a considerably 
larger scale than for the corresponding 
period of 1924, the expansion having been 
accounted for by the much larger yield 
of wheat. The actual quantity shipped 
was 19,853,299 bus, compared with 10,- 
903,601 for 1924. 

Notwithstanding the decline in over- 
sea ilour sales, exports of this product 
for May aggregated 274,291 ctls, or near- 
ly 60,000 ctls more than for April. The 
flour figures for the first five months of 
the year compared unfavorably with 
those of the like period of 1924, the ac- 
tual outgoings having been 1,386,157 ctls 
and 1,893,797 ctls, respectively. This is 
attributed to the relapse in the price of 
wheat early in the year, over-sea import- 
ers having withheld from the market un- 







til most of their commitments entered 
into at high prices had been absorbed. 

In the appended table are shown the 
quantities (in centals) of wheat and flour 
shipped between Jan. 1 and May 31 and 
the destinations thereof: 








January-May— Wheat Flour 
United Kingdom ........ 2,973,595 319,543 
AEROS Fe re 8.456.578  wccccs 
BE Seve chee rcccd eunes 151,033 330,435 
Bouth ALrFICN .ccccccvcves 373,844 150,760 
OS PAT re 6.436,.78F acovce 
Japan .... SGue6e .»0606% 
Se, Gee. db006 5 6easeeud ~~ Bbeeee 115,239 
BED cicccccsccceacsedersss “erence 253,985 
BRP hve ved ccbsnveeeses 26,273 216,195 

DORN cccccccsssecesas 11,911,978 1,386,157 


Cuares J. MATTHeEws. 





BAKERY CONTRACT AWARDED 

It is announced that the General Bak- 
ing Co., New York, has awarded the con- 
tract for the erection of its $500,000 bak- 
ing plant at the corner of North and 
Harford avenues, Baltimore, with lot di- 
mensions of 150x125 ft, to Baltimore 
contractors. Plans have been filed with 
the building inspector’s office for the 
construction of the Ward Baking Cor- 
poration’s new plant at Spedden and 
Lanvale streets, to cost approximately 
$500,000, and to cover ground measuring 
190x390 ft. 





AUSTRALIA’S TRADE WITH CANADA 
Mexrsourne, Vicrorta, June 15.—At 
the express desire of the Canadian gov- 
ernment, D. H. Ross, trade commission- 
er for the Dominion, has returned to 
Australia to discuss with the common- 
wealth authorities questions which have 
arisen in respect to the preferential trade 
agreement between the two countries. 
Cuartes J. Matruews. 








The Ornery Hessian Fly 
By Harvey E. Yantis 


When neither short nor long of wheat, 
Then quietly my trade I ply; 
But when I wish to scare the Bears 
I call upon the Hessian fly. 
—From the vest pocket anthology of 
a speculative “crop observer.” 


EVERAL times during the early 
S summer of a normal year, shirt- 

sleeved men, standing a bit lacka- 
daisically around the wheat pit in one of 
the principal terminal markets, suddenly 
spring into action with loud shouts and a 
waving of arms. Thoughts of shady 
greens and cool clubhouses are fled be- 
fore a telegram direct from the wheat 
fields, announcing that the “fly” is taking 
the crop. Of course the damage is sel- 
dom as widespread or as great as the 
telegram would indicate, but that does 
not lower its temporary effectiveness. 

Despite its annually recurrent use as 
a speculative vehicle, the Hessian fly is 
the direct cause of ruin of many an 
American wheat field. This year, in 
Kansas alone, it is credited with destroy- 
ing $25,000,000 worth of wheat; in the 
entire United States the loss will prob- 
ably amount to $100,000,000. In_ the 
face of this enormous destruction, there 
are perhaps comparatively few flour men 
or flour consumers who have an actual 
visualization of the “fly” at work. To 
most of us it is simply something that 
puts the market up just after we sell 
wheat. 

Any one familiar with the wheat belt 
at harvest time, particularly in the 
Southwest, has noticed a waving, bumper 
field on one side of a road, just turning 
into the warm, tan-gold hue which sig- 
nals its readiness for the reaper. On the 
other side, meanwhile, is a field more 
than ripe, spotted and thin, straw fallen, 
and, altogether, scrawny looking. The 
“fly” has almost ruined it. 

What manner of bird, beast or fowl is 
the Hessian fly? Well, it looks just like 
what you think of when you say “pest.” 
It is even less handsome than the better 
known house fly. It is much more mi- 
nute than the latter, even smaller than 
a mosquito, its diminutive size making 
it almost an unseen terror. Contrary to 
the opinion popular with some laymen, 
the Hessian fly does not swarm over 
fields, darkening the sun in flight as the 
locusts and grasshoppers of old. In fact, 
the insects are so small that it is neces- 
sary to crouch low in the wheat fields to 


see them,—faint clouds which hang, like 
pallid clouds of death, over the lower 
stems. 

It is not the fly itself that causes the 
damage, flyologists say. Mr. Fly usually 
dies after a day or two of aimless flight 
above the wheat roots. The maggots, or 
larve, are the lilliputians that do the 
dirty work. - They work unseen in 
the roots and lower stem of the grow- 
ing plant. They suck the juice from 
the young plant, causing it to turn a 
sickly light green, and weaken the stem 
so that when the wheat head develops it 
breaks under the strain. In a fly infest- 
ed area, miliions upon millions of heads 
will lie upon the ground, “straw fallen,” 
as the farmers say. Even if the straw 
stands until the berry ripens, the reaper 
simply knocks the plant to the ground 
instead of cutting it. In the pupa stage 
the fly is a small, brown object, resem- 
bling flaxseed. 

Once a field is infected, there is little 
to be done. As with scores of dread 
diseases of man and plant, prevention is 
the only cure. The caprice of the weath- 
er, it is true, often will determine a cure 
or complete ruin of an infected field. A 
few sharp frosts at a vulnerable time 
may “get” the larve—and again they 
may not. Certainly, the weather has 
much to do with it. The 1924 crop, for 
example, was almost free from the pest. 

Those agricultural experts who have 
studied the habits of the fly recommend 
for its prevention the rotation of crops, 
the plowing under of stubble and the 
eradication of all volunteer wheat, which 
is believed to be a harborer of the larve. 
Wheat should never be sown on stubble 
if avoidable. Good seed should be used, 
and sown during the fly free period. 

All of which is more easily said than 
done. The fact is, the Hessian fly often 
intrudes itself into wheat fields where it 
has no business whatever, judging from 
the precautions of the farmers. How- 
ever, there are scores of examples where 
proper treatment was effective. 

The Hessian fly has been with us since 
1779, according to supposition. Hessian 
soldiers, brought to this country to fight 
against the colonists in the Revolutionary 
War, brought their own bedding with 
them from Germany, in the form of 
straw mattresses. It was in this straw, 
while the army was camped on Long 
Island, that the insects were first noticed. 
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PACIFIC EXPORT RATE 
CASE OPENED IN HELENA 


Hetena, Mont.—At the hearing be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, which opened here on July 17, of 
the Pacific export rate case, milling in- 
terests of Minneapolis, Duluth and other 
northwestern points clashed with those 
of the Pacific Coast. The latter have 
been enjoying a freight differential of 
7c, in addition to an ordinary advantage 
of 3c, on grain shipped for export to the 
Pacific from Montana. The railroads re- 
cently issued a new schedule abolishing 
the 7c differential whereupon the Pa- 
cific interests and Montana farm organi- 
zations protested to the Commission, 
which suspended the new rates until 
Aug. 25 and ordered a hearing of the 
case. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary South- 
ern Minnesota Mills, in representing ‘he 
case of the northwestern mills, said that 
certain types of Montana wheat were 
essential to the operations of Minnesvta 
millers, since they produce a flour suit- 
able for high quality bakers’ producis, 
Although this wheat was produced in 
certain parts of Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, the 7c differential greaily 
penalized the millers in those parts, «s 
they were compelled to obtain a part of 
their supplies from Montana. 

H. O. Berger, traffic expert of the st: te 
of Washington, opposed the cancellation 
of the export rate on behalf of the sta‘es 
of Washington and Oregon and said tl:at 
the rate aided to relieve the empty car 
movement as it filled westbound cars. 
Cars were bound to move westward to 
be filled with lumber and other western 
products and if the rate was abolished 
the railroads would lose by having ‘o 
send empty cars to the West to bring 
back these essentially western supplies 

Divergent opinions as to the effect of 
the cancellation of the rates on the Mon- 
tana grain producer were expressed. ©. 
R. McClave, president Montana Flour 
Mills Co., Lewistown, Mont., said tl 
the rate was causing the railways to lo 
money and thereby was preventing t 
reduction*of domestic rates for whi 
Montana millers had been striving f 
years. 

On the other hand L. Gordon, assista 
manager Ontario (Oregon) Flour Mil!s, 
said that all the grain purchased in Mon- 
tana by his firm had been made on tlie 
basis of the freight differential, whether 
designed for export or not. 


32 =O 0 = 





DEAN, ONATIVIA & CO. 
REOPEN FOR BUSINESS 


CuicaGo, Int.—Dean, Onativia & Co. 
the Chicago brokerage house’ whic) 
failed a few weeks ago, will reopen for 
business this week. Federal Judg 
Wilkerson dismissed the bankruptc 
proceedings and discharged the receive: 
following the subscribing of $2,750,00 
new capital. It is said that the firm wil! 
open for business financially stronge 
than it was before. 





REGAN BROS. CO. WINS 
NATIONAL BREAD PRIZE 


New York, N. Y.—Bread made from 
flour milled from Minnesota wheat, in 
Minneapolis, won the first prize in a con 
test staged here in which there were 88 
cities represented. The successful loat 
was made by Regan Bros. Co., Minne- 
apolis, and scored 99.3 points out of a 
possible 100, being awarded a silver 
trophy. The award was made after ex- 
tensive laboratory tests by experts in 
bread baking. This is the third cup won 
by the Regan company in the last 18 
months. 





NEW DENVER BAKERY DRAWS CROWD 


Denver, Coro.—The opening here re- 
cently of the new Voss Bros. Bakery on 
West Thirty-second Avenue drew a 
crowd of 2,400 people, 1,100 of whom 
made purchases. This is considered a 
remarkable record by the management, 
considering the fact that the plant has a 
comparatively small neighborhood. The 
only advertising used was the distribu- 
tion of handbills announcing the opening. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The flour market is quiet in compari- 
son with what it has been during the 
last few weeks. The weakness displayed 
by wheat during the last three trading 
days naturally has had a tendency to 
discourage buying. A good many buy- 
ers followed the market up from its re- 
cent low level to the top on July 17, and 
then withdrew. Those who have not cov- 
ered their needs up to now evidently feel 
that they can afford to play a waiting 
game a little longer. 

New Crop Flour.—Many of the larger 
baking companies are in the market for 
new crop shipment, but the prices they 
are willing to pay are not at all satis- 
factory to mills. If the latter were 
willing to believe all the reports they re- 
ceive, bakers are able to buy what flour 
they need at much less than the cost of 
raw materials at the present time. Ap- 
parently, some mills are making conces- 
sions, either in prices or terms, but the 
majority claim to be holding firm and 
not to be discounting the future. 

Export Trade.—Export business is 
about at a standstill. City mills are able 
to sell a few hundred barrels here and 
there, but there is not enough inquiry 
to create any interest. 

Clears.—The top grades of clears are 
moving freely, but second clear is slow. 
With export demand lacking, mills are 
having difficulty in preventing an accu- 
mulation of second clear. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 lbs: 

July 21 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-lb 


cotton $9.10@9.60 $7.60@8.20 


Standard patent ..... 8.80@9.10 7.45@7.70 
Second patent ....... 8.55@8.75 7.20@7.40 
*Fancy clear, jute.... 8.25@8.35 ....@.... 
*First clear, jute ..... 7.20@7.45 5.70@5.80 
*Second clear, jute... 4.00@4.90 3.60@3.90 
*140-lb jutes. 
DURUM 


Semolina buying is confined to single 
car lots for immediate shipment. An 
encouraging feature, however, is the fact 
that buyers are ordering out flour on 
mill books. It looks as if the macaroni 
factories were beginning to start up 
again, which should lead to improved 
buying before long. 

Prices are firm. No. 2 semolina is 
quoted at 454c lb and No. 3 semolina and 
durum faney patent 4%c, bulk, f.o.b., 
Minneapolis. 

In the week ending July 18, seven Min- 
neapolis and interior mills made 36,578 
bbls durum products, compared with 26,- 
722 the previous week. 

RYE FLOUR 


Minneapolis rye millers say that they 
are doing virtually no new _ business. 
They are able to work little lots here 
and there from their warehouse stocks, 
but there is no buying of importance and 
certainly none for future delivery. Ap- 
parently, local prices are out of line com- 
pared with eastern mills. 

Pure white rye is quoted at $5.50@5.60 
bbl; pure medium, $5.20@5.30, and pure 
di ark at $4.60@4.70, in 98-lb cotton bags, 
f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Three northwestern rye mills last week 
made 9,950 bbls flour, compared with 
7,554 the previous week. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 28 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 1542 were in operation July 21: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A. A South, 
Graham, Lincoln, and Phoenix mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

The Mills of Albert Lea’s mill. 

Washburn Crosby Co., B, C (one half), D, 
E and rye mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with com- 

parisons, as reported to The Northwest- 
ern Miller: 





o Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ...... 522,000 279, 152 53 
Previous week 522,000 243, 47 
BOOP BOO cccvecs 564,600 220, 39 
Two years ago... 561,100 282,555 50 
Three years ago. 546,000 318.880 58 
Four years ago.. 546,000 279,850 51 
Five years ago.. 546,000 336,475 61 


Direct export shipments by Minrreapo- 
lis mills were 3,360 bbls last week, 1,637 
in the previous week, 1,071 a year ago 
and 2,214 two years ago. 

OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 
nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller, with 
comparisons: 







Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ...... 330,690 177,145 54 
Previous week 424,890 211,901 50 
Year OBO .cccscs 426,690 ,343 59 
Two years ago... 298,950 ,789 47 
Three years ago. 416,940 1 532 44 
Four years ago.. 414,690 1 255 42 
Five years ago.. 419,610 155,115 36 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output— --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1925 1924 1925 1924 
June 20 61 72,065 231,941 240,313 2,821 2,375 


June 27 61 72,065 228,740 237,566 5,389 875 

July 4 60 71,465 194,924 182,948 1,897 2,785 

July 11 59 70,815 211,901 174,719 2,477 306 

July 18 52 55,115 177,145 181,821 357 357 
WHEAT 

The edge seems to have been taken off 
the milling demand for cash wheat, which 
last week was very keen. The lessened 
inquiry the last three days reflects de- 
creased flour buying. Premiums, how- 
ever, are still strong, for either choice 
track or elevator wheat. No. 1 hard 
spring is quoted at 4@3lc bu over July; 
No. 1 dark northern 3@29c over, and 
No. 1 northern 2@28c over. 

Based on the close, July 21, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.42 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.39; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.44, No. 1 northern $1.41; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.40, No. 1 northern $1.37; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.37, No. 1 north- 
ern $1.27. 

The range of No. 1 amber wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 18 
was $1.44@1.59, and of No. 1 durum 
$1.37@1.53. No. 1 amber closed July 
21 at $1.414,@1.5014, and No. 1 durum at 
$1.3444@1.44%. 

The range of No. 1 dark cash wheat at 
Minneapolis for the week ending July 18 
was $1.59°4@1.85%%, and of No. 1 north- 
ern $1.5854@1.70%. No. 1 dark closed 
July 21 at $1.585%@1.774%, and No. 1 
northern $1.58144@1.62'4. 

Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, 
as reported by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on July 18, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 














1925 1924 1923 1922 

No. 1 dark ..... 1,145 2,029 3,052 649 
No. 1 northern. 596 852 1,067 28 
No. 2 northern. 186 1,006 1,482 617 
Others ..cceses 1,740 3,047 5,159 1,181 
Tetale 12.20%. 3,667 6,934 10,760 2,475 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 18, 
1925, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 





1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Minneapolis... 95,007 94,067 120.672 93,561 
WGN écewss 105,499 33,605 60,945 46,650 

Totals ..... 200,506 127,672 181,617 140,211 


COARSE GRAINS 
The range of coarse rains at Minne- 
apolis for the week ending July 18, and 
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the closing prices on July 20, were, re- 
spectively: No. 3 yellow corn $1.0842.@ 
1.11%, $1.074%2@1.08; No. 3 white oats, 
1% @45c, 414,.@41%c; No. 2 rye, 99c@ 
$1.03, 99c@$1; barley, 72@88c, 71@88c. 
Stocks of coarse grain in public ele- 
vators in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s 

omitted) : 
July 19 July 21 July 22 


July 18 July 11 1924 1923 
199 





Corn § 230 55 i9 575 
Oats ..12,813 13,341 284 1,513 15,081 
Barley.. 64 87 52 402 160 
Rye 351 444 5,097 4,437 5 
Flaxseed. 195 235 16 0 10 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of July 12-18, with comparisons: 

-—Receipts—, -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

bus.1,064, 260 1,267,280 736,400 8 


Wheat, 17,920 
Fleur, bbls. 11,012 16,176 264,2.6 247,151 
Millstuff, 

CORE cccvece 255 346 12,487 14,705 


190,380 238,260 151,130 161,040 
391,300 267.120 966,000 342,720 


Corn, bus... 
Oats, bus... 


Barley. bus. 167,400 84.000 151,340 142,080 
Rye, bus.... 19,000 92,000 42,050 405,100 
Flaxseed, bus 61,000 44,000 21,280 9,440 


CEREAL PRICES 
Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 
Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb scks.$.....@25.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt.. 3.05@ 3.10 
Corn meal, yellowt 3.00@ 3.05 
mere HO, WERE. case ccecceeces 5.50@ 5.60 


Rye flour, pure dark* ......... 4.60@ 4.70 
Whole wheat flour, bblft ....... 7.90@ 8.20 
Graham, standard, bblft ....... 7.80@ 7.90 
Been GF onc ce c's ecsscescevs neve Bie 
Emaeea GH MORI .vvccsvecsece - @45.00 


*In sacks. +Per 100 Ibs. tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks. 
THROUGH EXPORT FLOUR RATES 


Based on the current all-rail rates to 
the Atlantic seaboard, through rates on 
flour from Minneapolis, in cents, per 100 
lbs, prompt shipment, via New York, are 
as follows: Amsterdam, 54.50; Aberdeen, 
58.50; Bristol, 56.50; Baltic basis, 66.50; 
Cardiff, 56.50; Oslo, 63.50; Copenhagen, 
62.50; Dundee, 58.50; Glasgow, 54.50 
Hull, 57.50; Leith, 57.50; Liverpool, 
54.50; London, 54.50; Manchester, 54.50; 
Marseilles, 64; Rotterdam, 54.50. Via 
Philadelphia the rate is 1c less, and via 
Baltimore, Norfolk and Newport News 
2c less. Lake-and-rail rates, via Duluth, 
are 4c per 100 lbs less than all-rail. 


NO CHANGE CONTEMPLATED BY HUBBARD CO. 


The Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., in order to allay rumors to the 
effect that it may move its office to Min- 
neapolis, or make any other changes in 
its business policy, has issued to its cus- 
tomers a letter outlining its intentions 
for the future. 

This letter states that G. M. Palmer, 
president, purchased in 1918 all stock 
at that time held outside its then active 
management and immediately resold part 
of it to F. E. Browder, E. M. Palmer 
and H. R. Harmer, who have been ac- 
tively associated with him in the busi- 
ness ever since he assumed the manage- 
ment of the company on the death of 
Mr. Hubbard in 1905. This stock inter- 
est has continued. The management will 
therefore continue to be the same as it 
has for the last 20 years, and the policy 
which it has followed successfully for 
this period will be unchanged. 
WASHBURN CROSBY CO. ANNUAL MEETING 

The annual meeting of the Washburn 
Crosby Co. is being held in Minneapolis, 
July 22. Among the outside representa- 
tives present for the meeting are: T. C. 


Estee, New York, and F. F. Henry, Buf- 
falo, vice presidents; Frank Eaton, 
Washington, William R. Morris, New 


York, and George M. Coss, Boston. 
NOTES 

The Fleischmann Malting Co. is build- 
ing a modern elevator at Monroe, S. D. 

The farmers’ co-operative elevator, 
Lake Lillian, S. D., containing 7,000 bus 
grain, burned recently. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co. is building 
a one-story brick addition to its St. Paul 
plant, at a cost of about $15,000. 

Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Minne- 
apolis, has engaged M. L. McCormack, 
Menomonie, to represent it in Wisconsin 
territory. 

A. C. Andrews, R. E. Morris and Mar- 
tin Anderson have incorporated the 
Nashua Grain Co., Breckenridge, Minn., 
with $10,000 capital stock. 

The board of directors of the North 
Dakota Wheat Growers’ Association will 
meet at Grand Forks, July 21, to elect 
officers for the ensuing year. 
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New bakeries: the Gray Shop, 615 Sel- 
by Avenue, St. Paul; Herman’s Bakery, 
644 Selby Avenue, St. Paul, and Electrik 
Maid Bakery, Mason City, Iowa. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on July 21 as follows: 
sight, $4.85% ; three-day, $4.85% ; 60-day, 
$4.824%4. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 40. 

A. J. Baumgartner, Liberty Grain Co., 
Strasburg, N. D., and S. M. Sorenson, 
Buxton (N. D.) Grain Co., have pur- 
chased memberships in the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce. 


During the last month, the Carter- 
Mayhew Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, shipped 
a disc separator to Saigon, French Indo- 
China, and 10 seed machines, 4 oat ma- 
chines, 17 junior machines and 18 ele- 
vator machines to various points in the 
United States. 


The following northwestern bakeries 
have been closed within the last month: 
Biwabik (Minn.) Bakery; Moose Lake 
(Minn. ) Bakery; City Bakery, Spooner, 
Wis; Redek & Perkins, Big Falls, Minn., 
and Scott & Lund, 749 East Franklin 
Avenue, Minneapolis. 

F. E. Topper and W. W. McKean, 
Topper Grain Co., Winnipeg, were Min- 
neapolis visitors last week. The Topper 
Commission Co., Winnipeg, has been or- 
ganized, the principals in which are the 
above named gentlemen and E. L. Bing- 
ham. The commission company started 
business this week. 

A small elevator owned by the North- 
western Milling Co., at Little Falls, 
Minn., in which it did feed grinding for 
farmers, burned recently. The elevator 
was not located anywhere near the mill. 
The company will probably rebuild on 
a larger scale and, at the same time, in- 
crease its storage capacity at the mill. 

Wenzel Bienafel, machine tender for 
the Hubbard Milling Co., Mankato, 
Minn., died last week and was buried 
July 15. In point of years of service, 
he was the oldest employee of the com- 
pany, having been with it continuously 
for 39 years. ‘The mill and office were 
closed for three hours, and all the em- 
ployees and officers of the company at- 
tended the funeral. 

The Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion of South Dakota held meetings last 
week at Sioux Falls, Mitchell, Huron, 
Aberdeen and Watertown to acquaint 
shippers with the working of the new 
laws affecting elevators passed by the 
1925 legislature. The meetings were at- 
tended by the railroad commissioners 
and members of the Northwestern Re- 
gional Advisory Board. 

Bakery changes: Dunlap Bakery, Still- 
water, Minn., sold to Frederick Proech; 
National Bakery, 712 Lyndale Avenue 
North, Minneapolis, sold to Union Co- 
operative Bakery; F. A. Miller, Nor- 
valk, Wis., sold to C. W. Schaller; A. B. 

Bakery, Proctor, Minn., sold to Busy 
Corner Store; D. Elkins, 4159 Grand 
Avenue, Minneapolis, sold to W. E. 
Lewis; Sanitary Bakery, Charles City, 
Iowa, sold to O. L. Enzstrom; J. L. Erb, 
Brookings, S. D., sold to O. J. Bogstad. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 

The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ending 
July 18, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
Consolidated .... 679 233 35 218 
eee 441 124 45 
Grain Growers .. 609 683 170 
Fort William ... 274 38 15 TT 
ey Sy Be 46500445 1,029 301 65 139 
Northland ...... 2,585 373 83 
Port Arthur .... 361 67 ° ous 
Cam. Gov't .v.cce 432 101 73 293 
Sask. Co-op.— 

Nos. 1 and 2.. 2,022 265 35 167 

we D sesseces 1,060 226 7 65 
Private elevators. 5,712 


1,317 482 441 





28 1,010 1,323 


WOCEES sccccvve 3,7 

17,898 7,007 862 361 
1,3 
1,1 


WOOP BHO cocssecs 


Receipts ........ 318 387 155 


Lake shipments... 3,845 ,150 390 113 
Rail shipments... 258 41 4 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000'S OMITTED) 

Wheat— Bus Wheat— Bus 
No. 1 northern..2,449 Durum ........ 1,367 
No. 2 northern..1,321 Kota .......... °25 
Dr. 1 and 2 nor. 52 Special bin .... 36 
No. 3 northern. 1,168 Others ......... 726 
WO. | ccccescese 686 Private ........ 5,712 
WO. B ccccscceve 632 
MO. © nccceceeer 789 Potal woccecs 15,204 
DOOR. cccccvcee - 841 

Oats— Bus Oats— Bus 
Ne. 1C. Wriecee BS 8608 .cccccees 292 
Wo. 8 C. Wee cees S08 GUhere cccseccee 223 
Ne. BC. Weaes cs 428 Private ........ 1,317 
Ex. 1 feed ..... — 
ZT £008 2 ccccwsce 1,108 eee 3,728 
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ON THE WEATHER AND CROPS 

What is the why and wherefore of a 
disappointing wheat yield, or of a crop 
that exceeds all anticipations? Nearly 
every one has an idea that the soil and 
the weather have something to do with 
it, but do you know in what way, and 
how much? 

Last year, the Department of Agricul- 
ture started out in April with an estimate 
of 549,000,000 bus winter wheat. Every 
month, until harvest, this estimate was 
raised, and the farmers finally threshed 
590,000,000 bus, which was more than had 
been predicted at any time. This year, 
officials made an April forecast of 474,- 
000,000 bus. They now have it whittled 
down to 404,000,000 bus, and there is an 
excellent chance for further reduction, 
private observers say. What has there 
been so radically different about these 
two seasons to cause such results? 

Wheat, according to men deeply 
learned in the lore of crops and weather, 
is not a hot weather crop, and this is the 
principal factor in determining the final 
yield. Sudden hot weather, such as pre- 
vailed this year, is not favorable to a 
good winter wheat yield, especially if the 
heat comes early, as it did in June. It 
seems to burn the wheat in a manner that 
stops growth. 

The climatic likes and dislikes of pota- 
toes go hand in hand with those of wheat, 
and a good wheat year is usually a good 
potato year. In 1924, for example, in 
Kansas, the season was cool and moist 
nearly all summer. The Kaw valley 
yielded a heavy crop of potatoes, and the 
wheat yields were exceptionally large. 

In England they boast that wheat 
gives an average yield of over 30 bus an 
acre, and that is a great potato country. 
The climate is cool and moist, and this 
doubtless causes the big yields, rather 
than rich soil and good culture. This 
year, Kansas had very hot weather in 
June and July, and yields of wheat and 
potatoes are both falling at every esti- 
mate. 

Good corn and good wheat years sel- 
dom come together. They did last year 
in Kansas, but there was a light crop of 
corn in the rest of the country. The suc- 
cess of corn in Kansas last year was at- 
tributed to late rains, with enough sun- 
shine to ripen the grain before frost. 
Kansas now has another good corn crop 
in prospect. Heat has not a bad influence 
on corn, as long as there is plenty of rain- 
fall. In states east of Kansas, where 
rains are likely to be more abundant, 
heat is often the making of a big corn 
crop, as it causes the grain to ripen be- 
fore it can be frost damaged. 

All millers are familiar with the theory 
that a wheat crop cut short by heat or 
drouth will average a higher percentage 
of protein than if it matures normally. 
This seems to be borne out, not only in 
wheat, but in all crops. 


KANSAS CITY 


Sales continue above normal for this 
season, despite the lack of heavy, con- 
certed buying. Mills in the Southwest 
have averaged nearly capacity for the 
past three weeks, whereas sales a year 
ago were around 65 per cent of capacity. 

A great deal of bearish sentiment is 
still heard among buyers and others in 
the trade. Stocks of flour everywhere 
had undoubtedly reached a low point at 
the end of the crop year, and a consider- 
able portion of the recent buying has 
been forced. In a few instances, the so- 
called “big bakers” have contracted for 
a part of their requirements for the late 
summer, but, generally speaking, orders 
have been from scattered buyers, and 
represented the needs of the next four 
or five weeks. 

Price Changes.—Quotations are most- 
ly about 25c bbl higher than at the close 





of the preceding week, making the ad- 
vance 50@60c bbl since the first week in 
July. Millfeed prices are strong, and, in 
a few instances, particularly in Kansas 
and Oklahoma, they have partially offset 
Missouri River mills 
have not been able to command quite as 
much as interior plants for their offals, 
as the demand for the latter is mostly to 
Texas and other southern points. In- 
terior mills have a rate advantage to that 


the rise in wheat. 


section. 


Export Trade.—lIncreased sales are 
being made to the West Indies and Cen- 
It is evident that at least 
a part of the trade there believes that a 
definite upward trend in the market has 
been established. Most of the sales are 
The former 
sold as low as $6, bulk, Kansas City, early 


tral America. 


of first and second clear. 


Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ...... 551,310 326,104 59 
Previous week .. 651,310 264,313 47 
BEG? OHO ccceces 499,110 332,319 66 
Two years ago... 520,430 298,834 57 
Five-year average (same week)..... 63 
Ten-year average (same week).... 65 


Direct export shipments by reporting 
mills were 22,040 bbls last week, 8,579 in 
the previous week, 15,983 a year ago and 
20,762 two years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 16 reported do- 
mestic business active, 35 fair, and 16 
slow. 

PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to The North- 
western Miller showed sales represented 
per cent of capacity as follows: 


ee BOD S0d.60 6 64050 606 cbs b hdc ese sRse 
Be Bed win weet ce cencenevnesceseséen et 
June 28-July 4 
VORP OBO ccccccccccccscccccccccccccgece 





ST. JOSEPH OUTPUT 
Output of St. Joseph mills, represent- 
ing a weekly capacity of 47,400 bbls, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 
JOly W818 cocsccasecesees 27,322 57 
Previous week .........++:+ 15,566 32 

WEP GD cewcccccusscsice 45,302 94.9 
TWO FOOTS QB... ccccccccce 26,097 55 





Herculean New Crop Flour 


HE strength of the new wheat crop in the Southwest this year has been 
T indicated by the tests of millers and chemists, and is now confirmed 

by bakers who have used flour milled from it in their shops. 

One mill in western Kansas found itself possessing no wheat with less 


than 15 per cent protein content. 


This was several points higher than the 


mix it used last year, but the miller had made a sale on 30-day terms 90 days 


ago to a Pennsylvania baker. 


He had just received shipping instructions, the 


sale had not been hedged, and the market was up $1 bbl, so he decided to 
grind the new wheat just as it came to him, to avoid a back-haul. 
He neglected, however, to designate the shipment as flour from the new 


crop. 


The baker had recently installed a traveling oven, and when it sud- 


denly went out of commission he found the bread from the new flour had 
developed such a spring in the oven that the loaves had become lodged 


between the oven top and floor, thus stopping the belt. 


The bread pushed 


the top entirely off the oven before it could be removed by employees. 

Several other instances have been reported where bakers were uninformed 
concerning the strength of the new flour and had used the usual amount of 
yeast in their mix, resulting in the dough kicking the metal sides out of the 


trough. 


It has not yet been established whether millers can be held liable 


for such damages, in cases where they neglected to issue warnings. 





last week and as high as $6.40, on the 
same basis, at the close of the week. 
Second clear commanded 50@60c less. 
There is still some accumulation of both 
these grades in the Southwest. 

No sales of consequence have been 
made to Europe for several weeks, and 
prices are too far out of line for busi- 
ness even to be contemplated under pres- 
ent market conditions. Little inquiry is 
received either from Holland or Ger- 
many. 

Shipping Instructions.—Production is 
beginning to reflect the sales made re- 
cently for immediate shipment. Output 
of Kansas City plants last week gained 
13 points, mills operating at 81 per cent 
of capacity. 

Flour Prices. — Quotations, July 18, 
hard winter wheat flour, basis cotton 
98’s or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kansas City: 
patent, $7.55@8.45; 95 per cent, $7.05 
@7.95; straight, $6.75@7.65; first clear, 
$6.15@6.65; second clear, $5.65@6.05; 
low grade, $5.15@5.55. 

CASH WHEAT 


Quotations, July 18: hard wheat, No. 1, 
$1.59@1.72%2; No. 2, $1.58@1.72; No. 3, 
$1.56@1.71; No. 4, .$1.55@1.70; soft 
wheat, No. 1, $1.65@1.68; No. 2, $1.65 
@1.68; No. 3, $1.63@1.67; No. 4, $1.61@ 
1.65. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ...... 151,500 122,706 8 
Previous week .. 151,500 103,238 68 
Year ago ....... 148,500 107,900 72 
Two years ago.. 132,900 115,492 86 
Five-year average (same week).... 77 
Ten-year average (same week) .... 77 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 
Output of 84 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 





OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ........ 27,300 19,382 71 
Previous week .... 27,300 20,959 76 
BOOP GOS ccccccces 24,900 21,187 85 
Two years ago..... 23,100 18,791 81 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 18, with comparisons: 

ow Receipts, -—Shipments— 

1925 1924 1925 1924 

Flour, bbIs 14,625 14,950 150,150 96,525 

Wh’'t, bus.2,312,550 4,712,850 1,089,450 988,200 


Corn, bus.. 143,750 262,500 252,500 178,760 

Oats, bus.. 124,100 27,200 109,500 3,000 

moO, DRR.s cease 1,100 1,100 3,300 

Barley, bus 12,000 4,500 3,900 7,800 

Bran, tons. 1,000 460 5,900 5,040 

Hay, tons.. 7,332 3,648 3,540 1,404 
NOTES 


J. W. West, treasurer Rosedale Mill- 
ing Co., Kansas City, has returned from 
a vacation spent in the Ozark Mountains, 
He will leave this week for an eastern 
business trip. 


J. R. Blacker, Blacker Mill & Grain 
Co., Kansas City, plans to leave about 
Aug. 1 for Long Beach, Cal., where he 
will spend a month. He will join his 
family, who are already on the coast. 

J. H. Valdes, traveling export repre- 
sentative Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, left last week for Porto 
Rico. He will later make an extensive 
trip throughout Latin American mar- 
kets, returning about Christmas time. 


Otis B. Durbin, recently appointed 
purchasing agent for the Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, Kansas City, is mak- 
ing a trip through the spring wheat belt 
of the Northwest and part of Canada, 
with the idea of determining at first hand 
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the prospects for the new crop. He left 
late last week and will be away about 
10 days. 


H. R. Perry, Iowa representative M id- 
land Flour Milling Co., Kansas City, ind 
N. B. Hendee, Illinois representative, vis- 
ited the general offices of the company 
here recently. Mr. Perry was accom- 
panied by George Doyen, Doyen Flour & 
Feed Co., Marshalltown, Iowa. 


The program for the fifth annual bak- 
ers’ picnic which will be held at Crete, 
Neb., July 23, includes a golf tourna- 
ment, swimming, baseball and other ath- 
letics. A Dutch lunch will be served 
at noon, and there will be a chicken cin- 
ner and dancing in the evening. 


E. R. Freeman, Henry Koper & (o, 
New York, spent part of last week in 
the Southwest.. He attended the stock- 
holders’ meeting of the Larabee Flour 
Mills Corporation at Wichita, accomp.in- 
ied by F. C. Kaths, president, and L. A. 
Arneson, vice president and treasurer. 


E. A. Rowray, Iowa representative 
Kansas Flour Mills Co., visited, for scv- 
eral days, the home office of his company 
here recently. He said that, so fur, 
trade in new crop flour in Iowa had been 
spotted, with buyers hesitant to en‘er 
the market because of the high level of 
prices. In a few instances, however, he 
said that buyers claimed to have booked 
supplies for several months in advance 


The “Kansas Opportunity Special” is 
the title given a special train being op- 
erated this week over the lines of the 
Santa Fe railway in Kansas, carrying 
speakers and exhibits tending to the irn- 
provement of crops. Wheat is being giv- 
en special attention, and one of the prin- 
cipal speakers is H. M. Bainer, director 
Southwestern Wheat Improvement As- 
sociation. The train started July 20. It 
will be out until Aug. 1, making 48 sto})s, 
mostly in county seats. 


His first vacation in 14 years, and lis 
second in the 25 years he has been with 
the company will be taken next month 
by Charles H. Ridgway, secretary We:t- 
ern Millers’ Mutual Fire Insurance C»., 
Kansas City. Mr. Ridgway is schedul:d 
to address the thirtieth annual conven- 
tion of mutual insurance companies in 
Seattle the second week in August. Fol- 
lowing this, he will spend three weeks in 
the Canadian Northwest, returning 
through Yellowstone Park. Mrs. Ridy- 
way and their daughter, Kathryn, w'!] 
accompany him. 

A decision which will be advantageoi's 
to the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation 
was given last week by the Interstaic 
Commerce Commission, when it refused 
to allow a proposed lowering of rats 
from points beyond Marysville, Kansa;, 
while raising the rates from Marysvill:. 
The railroads contended the chang:s 
were to overcome some fourth sectiou 
violations. If they had been allowed t» 
stand, the Larabee company, which has 
a plant at Marysville, would have been 
forced to pay a higher rate on its ship- 
ments to the East than if it had bee 
located in territory beyond that town. 


J. C. Hodge, Atlas Milling Co., Lo: 
Angeles, Cal., spent several days in the 
Southwest last week. He is returnin,: 
home from an extensive trip which ha; 
taken him through the Northwest an 
Canada to New York. The spring whea' 
crop was in excellent condition when h 
was in that territory, he said. The Pa 
cific Northwest, which has had littl 
wheat last year, now promises a goo 
crop. If this materializes the mills ther: 
are expecting a large export busines: 
with the Orient. This is likely to in 
crease offerings of millfeed in Californi: 
and will probably result in less south 
western bran and shorts being used o1 
the Coast. 


At the semiannual directors’ meeting 
of the Western Millers’ Mutual Fire In 
surance Co., held July 14 in Kansas City 
the following were present: L. S. Mohr 
Zenith Milling Co., Kansas City; R. R 
Clark, Aunt Jemima Mills Co., St. 
Joseph; H. S. Cowgill, Cowgill & Hill 
Milling Co., Carthage, Mo; A. J. Eisen- 
mayer, Eisenmayer Milling Co., Spring- 
field, Mo; George G. Sohlberg, Acme 
Milling Co., Oklahoma City; F. G. Crow- 
ell, Hall-Baker Grain Co., Kansas City: 
E. D. Lysle, J. C. Lysle Milling Co., 
Leavenworth; William Kelly, William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson; Charles 
H. Ridgway, secretary, Kansas City. The 
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only absent director was L. E. Moses, 
chairman Kansas Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City. 

With an estimated wheat crop in the 
Southwest about one half as large as 
last year’ s, wheat receipts in Kansas 
City are just about 50 per cent of those 
a year ago. Last week, 2,312,550 bus 
were received, compared with 4,712,850 
in the corresponding week in 1924. This 
would indicate that movement from the 
farms is comparatively as free as it was 
last year, when a large part of the crop 
moved within two months of harvest. 
Prices are a few cents a bushel lower 
than they were a year ago at this time. 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills, as well as 
those of the Northwest, the central states 
and the East, have been bidding 1@3c 
bu over the Kansas City basis at interior 
Kansas markets, and are supposed to 
have purchased a considerable amount of 


grain. 


SALINA 

The flour trade improved last week, 
millers reporting sales good and the out- 
look much better. Shipping instructions 
are quiet. 

Prices show no change. Quotations, 
July 16, basis Kansas City, cotton 98's: 
fan ‘y short patent, $8@8.50; 95 per cent, 
$7.0@7.90; straight, $7.50@7.70. 

Output of Salina mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 46,200 bbls, 
wit!) comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

J 1Ds8G-. crow wsrcsocves 21,046 48 
Previous week ......eeeee- 24,313 52 


NOTES 

John Weber, president Weber Flour 
Mills Co., made a business trip to Kansas 
City last week. 

CU. E. Robinson, president Robinson 
Milling Co., is spending two weeks’ vaca- 
2 at the Minnesota lakes. 

. B. Smith, general manager Shella- 


sl. Mill & Elevator Co., has returned -° 


from a business trip to Atlanta, Ga. 

L. G. Gottschick, vice president and 
general manager H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
Co., recently made a business trip to At- 
lanta, Ga. 


OKLAHOMA 

Two advances in flour prices last week, 
totaling 60c bbl, had little effect in re- 
stricting the flour movement that for the 
month has been approaching normal. The 
last advance caused a small cessation in 
jobber buying, but mixed car business to 
merchants continues good. Oklahoma 
mills are operating about 75 per cent of 
capacity. Export demand is light, but 
the number of domestic orders for 60-day 
delivery has increased. 

Soft wheat short patent sold on July 
18 at $9 bbl, straight patent $8.50 and 
first clears $8.10; hard wheat short pat- 
ent $8.80, straight patent $8.30@8.40 and 
first clears $7.80. 

NOTES 

The Landa Milling Co.. New Braun- 
fels, Texas, has secured a permit to in- 
stall steel storage tanks at a cost of 
$10,000. 

W. C. Cravens, Prairie Grove, Ark., 
has submitted a proposition to residents 
of Lincoln, Ark., whereby he hopes to 
finance and secure a site for a flour mill. 

A motor tour of a part of Canada is 
being taken by J. W. Maney, president 
Canadian Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla., and Mrs. Maney. They left El 
Reno early in July. 

Charles Steffler, Walter Steffler and 
Rudolph Steffler, all of San Antonio, 
Texas, are incorporators of the recently 
organized Steffler Baking Co. of that 
city. The capital stock is $100,000. 

T. A. Rhodes, P. Stein and J. D. Butts, 
all of Cherokee, Okla., are incorporators 
of the recently chartered Oklahoma 
Wheat Growers’ Seed Corporation, Cher- 
okee. The capital stock is $50,000. 


The Custer Milling Co., Custer City, 
Okla., and the Thomas (Okla.) Mill & 
Grain Co., which have only been operated 
at intervals lately, are soon to begin 
gad operations for the summer and 
a 

‘At a recent semiannual business con- 
ference of salesmen and officials of Uni- 
versal Mills, manufacturers of stock and 
poultry feeds, Fort Worth, Texas, Gay- 
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lord J. Stone, president, said that the 
number of salesmen had increased by 15 
in three years and that the company’s 
annual business now totals $2,500,000. 


Officials of the Producers’ Co-operative 
Co., Tulsa, who have completed plans 
for erecting a $200,000 market in that 
city, announce that the plans call for a 
bakery and a feed mill and that the mill- 
ing division probably will engage in the 
marketing of grain and hay for farmers 
of that section of the state. A site for 
the market has been secured and con- 
struction work will start soon. 

Sixty-seven grain elevators of Okla- 
homa, with a total capacity exceeding 
1,500,000 bus, have been bonded, or have 
applications pending for bonds, under 
the public warehouse act, according to 
E. H. Linzee, state grain inspector. Five 
flour milling companies are receiving 
grain for public storage. The charge is 
lc bu per month. Warehouse certificates 
are accepted by banks as collateral. 


ATCHISON t 
The advancing market is restricting 
flour sales. None of the larger buyers 
are in the market, and trade consists 
mostly of one-car orders for quick ship- 
ment. Export business is limited to 
Latin America. Shipping instructions 
are good. Quotations, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, Atchison, July 18: hard wheat, short 
patent $9.49@8.60, straight $8.10@8.40, 
first clcar $6.70@7; soft wheat, short pat- 
ent $8.40, straight $8@8.20, first clear 
$7@7.20. 
Output of Atchison mills, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 27,600 bbls: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

BON BEeSe cicccesisecsveas | 25,300 92 
Previous week ............ 22,800 83 
ck reer ese 102 


NOTES 

Max Trums, Leavenworth (Kansas) 
Milling Co., was a visitor in Atchison 
last week. 

J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co., wrote last week from Canada that 
the wheat crop there is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Work on the new plant of the Lukens 
Milling Co. is progressing satisfactorily, 
the roll floor having been installed last 
week, 

Farmers locally are stacking their 
wheat and are slow to thresh. Not over 
40 per cent will move to market in the 
next 30 days. 

At the annual meeting of the Atchison 
Board of Trade, the following officers 
were re-elected: president, C. H. Blanke; 
vice president, David Lukens; directors, 
J. W. Blair, F. H. Mangelsdorf, H. B. 
Harmon and J. G. Syphers. 


WICHITA 


Demand continues fairly good, al- 
though buying is scattered. Inquiries, 
particularly from the East, indicate that 
prices are not far above a basis where 
considerable activity would result. Ex- 
port sales are limited mostly to the West 
Indies, only one order being taken from 
Rotterdam last week. Prices, basis 98-lb 
cottons, Kansas City, July 18: patent, 
$8.70@9.10; straight, $8.20@8.60; clears, 
$7.20@7.60. 

Output of Wichita mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, with compari- 
sons: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 ........ 65,700 37,407 57 

Previous week .... 65,700 28,772 43 

WORF BOO ccccccscs 64,620 38,016 58 

Two years ago..... 64,620 45,778 70 
NOTES 


B. C. Underhill, 
tive Kansas Milling Co., 
for the western coast. 

R. Ward Magill, sales manager Kan- 
sas Milling Co., has returned from a 
business trip to Joplin and Springfield, 
Mo. 

D. S. Jackman, treasurer Kansas Mill- 
ing Co., is attending a Y. M. C. A. con- 
ference in Estes Park, Colo. Cc Bt. 
Jackman, president, has returned from 
a business trip to Kansas City. 

J. H. Moore, president, and Andrew 
Smith, sales manager, Wichita (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., have returned from 
Kansas City, where they visited the of- 
fices of the Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


western representa- 
left last week 
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FALL OF THE GRAIN MARKET- 
ING CO. 

If one had the time and the inclination 
to study all the details of the history of 
the Grain Marketing Co. from its incep- 
tion, to weigh all the forces that con- 
tributed to, or that hindered, its prog- 
ress, and to assay the motives of those 
who have been concerned about it and 
with it, one would uncover an amazing 
tale of agricultural politics, bank poli- 
tics, board of trade politics, and plain 
everyday politics. 

This is the largest grain marketing cor- 
poration and the largest co-operative or- 
ganization ever erected. From the time 
its organization was first discussed, gov- 
ernors, senators, cabinet members, and a 
president were drawn into the thing; and 
politics have been confused by and have 
given confusion to a business effort that 
should have had not the remotest relation 
with politics. Furthermore, strong agri- 
cultural associations ranged themselves 
on opposite sides, the board of trade was 
divided into pro and anti factions, and 
even bankers, some of whom had no di- 
rect interest in the matter whatever, 
aligned themselves for or against the 
project. 

More harmful than politics of Wash- 
ington have been the politics of agricul- 
ture; and this is true, whether or not the 
Grain Marketing Co. deserved to live. 

The plan was broached at a time when 
radicalism and unrest were still rampant 
on the prairies. Some big and bold thing 
in behalf of the farmers—something that 
would capture their imagination—seemed 
essential. 

This idea of the promoters found a 
ready market. Emissaries having the 
proper entree rode the trains between 
here and Washington quite regularly for 
several weeks.—Chicago Journal of Com- 
merce. 


BAKING INDUSTRY’S PROGRESS 


Never before has public attention been 
directed toward the baking industry as 
it is today. The formation of immense 
baking projects, amazing fluctuations in 
the price of flour and its almost phe- 
nomenal rise in importance among the 
world’s greatest industries have attract- 
ed public interest to the bakery. One 
writer on the subject of industrial prog- 
ress opines as follows: 

“Barring motor vehicles, oil, rubber— 
should we include motion pictures?—no 
major industry has experienced the sur- 
prising advance of baking, and it differs 
from contemporaneous meteoric careers 
in that it concerns an art older than the 
pyramids. The radio, phonographs—yes, 
a hound for figures gets a thrill out of 
the fact that more than _ 100,000,000 
phonograph records are now being manu- 
factured annually; but one can also get 
some excitement out of the statement 
that the baking industry a year ago ‘put 
into the hands of the American house- 
wife a total of 38,323,000,000 loaves of 
bread, not to mention rolls, cakes and 
other baked goods.’ ”—Western Baker. 


PRICE CUTTING 

Sometimes a “price cutter” is not a 
price cutter. Sometimes he is only a 
man who has lost his bearings, doesn’t 
know where he is going, and is uninten- 
tionally causing trouble. Other times the 
“price cutter” is not a price cutter. He 
may be producing his goods more cheaply 
than the complaining competitor, and 
may be making as great a profit as the 
man who condemns him for cutting 
prices. 

In either case, the only way of deter- 
mining whether or not a price is being 
cut in the unethical manner is to deter- 
mine costs. If a man doesn’t know his 
costs, and is not selling at a profit, he 
is not a price cutter. He is merely “lost 
in the woods.” On the other hand, if a 
man knows his costs and is selling at a 
profit, even though at a lower price than 


his competitor, he is not a price cutter. 
He might be accepting a smaller profit 
than his competitor wants, but the indi- 
vidual himself must decide on how much 
profit is enough for him. 

Accurate cost accounting, knowing ex- 
actly what it costs to produce goods, is 
the only method of determining whether 
or not you or your competitor is a price 
cutter. Guessing at the cost of doing 
business doesn’t pay. 

If your competitor is selling at a cer- 
tain price, this doesn’t mean that you can 
afford to do the same thing. His costs 
may be lower than yours. Find out your 
own costs, then make your price accord- 
ingly. If the competitor has a lower cost, 
get close enough to him to find out how 
he accomplishes it, and then adopt his 
methods to lower your own costs. Cost 
accounting will do more to prevent price 
cutting than any other one thing.—New 
South Baker. 


APPLYING BUSINESS RULES TO 
BAKING 

Met a gentleman the other day who 
is now at the head of a medium size 
wholesale plant who hadn’t, and perhaps 
still hasn’t, the least inkling about the 
baking business as such, but who suc- 
ceeded wonderfully well in transposing 
the business from the hopelessly red side 
of the ledger to the profitable black. And 
he didn’t do it by magic, either. He 
studied the situation, and it didn’t take 
him long to discover that more money 
was permitted to fly out of the window 
through wasteful practices than the bak- 
ers could make by turning out good 
bread. 

He stopped the wastes and leaks, and 
today has the satisfaction of running a 
business that pays. He had some hard 
fighting to do to accomplish the result. 
There was, for instance, a superintend- 
ent who received a salary of $8,000 and 
who, after much grumbling, was finally 
persuaded by the new manager to ac- 
cept $5,000 and a bonus. And lo and 
behold, the same superintendent who so 
reluctantly accepted the cut in salary 
last year made over $11,000, and is in a 
fair way to make even more during the 
coming year. 

The same experience was had with 
other workers in the bakery, from the 
foreman down, and our friend is con- 
vinced that these workers were not only 
spurred on to better efforts through the 
promise of a share of the profits that 
they themselves would help to create, but 
that they saw to it that the wasteful 
practices which had brought the bakery 
dangerously near the brink of bank- 
ruptcy were eliminated. All of which 
proves that hard common business sense 
is just as important, and perhaps even 
more so, in the running of a modern 
bakery, as the making of good bread.— 
Bakers Weekly. 


STALE BREAD AND GLUTEN 

If bread becomes stale too quickly, the 
baker is the one generally blamed. Yet 
the report of the British director of re- 
search indicates that a solution of this 
problem lies in great part with the 
miller. 

According to Jago, “the character 
rather than the quantity of the gluten 
content” governs the quality of the 
bread. Other authorities insist that qual- 
ity in bread should include keeping qual- 
ity, and that undoubtedly the addition of 
extra gluten to flour doughs would ac- 
complish the desired result. 

Nothing has been definitely proved in 
this respect, however, nor has any one 
developed information as to the amount 
of gluten to be added. It would be folly 
for the miller to raise the gluten content 
of his flour above the standard to which 
his trade is accustomed. Yet this is a 
hint of what may be demanded by bakers 
before long.—National Miller. 
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CHICAGO 

The higher grain and flour prices have 
restricted flour purchases here. The 
trade believes that when the new spring 
crop movement begins, they will see 
lower levels. They have not much faith 
in the many reports of large reductions 
in the northwestern crop, and feel that 
the bulge caused by these statements is 
only temporary. 

Spring Wheat Flour.—Distributors say 
that they could sell some flour if the 
markets were less erratic. The continued 
fluctuations in wheat have kept many in 
the trade from buying, and sales are 
mainly of a hand-to-mouth character, 
which means one or two carloads. 

Hard Winter Flour.—There have been 
very few big sales of new crop flour as 
yet. With the exception of the large 
bakery buyers, few have taken on much, 
and sales have been moderate and av- 
eraged around 1,000 to 5,000 bbls, the 
latter amount being booked only in a 
few instances. Samples of new flour 
seem to be very satisfactory, but buyers 
do not take kindly to present prices, 
which they claim are based on bullish 
crop reports. 

Soft Winter Flour.—A little more 
business was reported last week, but 
sales of new crop flour were not of any 
volume, averaging from 1,000 bbls down- 
ward. This went mainly to cracker bak- 
ers, with a few small lots to the jobbing 
trade. Although spring and hard winter 
mills advanced their prices last week, 
soft wheat mills did not follow the rising 
wheat market, and a few mills even of- 
fered flour at lower levels. In spite of 
this, cracker and cake bakers did not 
come in to any extent, as they believe 
that quotations are still too high, and if 
they have to pay prevailing prices they 
will buy only as needed. 

Rye Flour—tThe improved demand, so 
noticeable a week or two ago, has prac- 
tically disappeared. The trade then 
booked sufficient to cover their require- 
ments for the present, and as prices are 
higher again, they are not interested in 
adding to their holdings. The local out- 
put last week totaled 5,500 bbls, com- 
pared with 3,500 in the previous week. 
White was quoted, July 18, at $5.40@ 
5.70 bbl, jute, medium $5@5.40, dark 
$4.50@4.75. 

Durum.—The only change to report in 
semolinas is that directions are coming 
in a little better, but new business con- 
tinues extremely quiet. Macaroni manu- 
facturers are not interested in bookings, 
regardless of prices quoted. No. 2 semo- 
lina was quoted, July 18, at 44%4£@4%c 
Ib, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 4%.@4%c; 
fancy durum patent, 444@4%c. 

Flour Prices.—Nominal quotations, car 
lots, basis Chicago, patents in cotton 98’s 
and clears in jutes, July 18: spring top 
patent $8.40@8.90 bbl, standard patent 
$8@8.65, first clear $7.15@7.60, second 
clear $4.40@4.75; new crop hard winter 
short patent $7.90@8.25, 95 per cent pat- 
ent $7.50@7.95, straight $7.40@7.85, first 
clear $6.60@7.25; new crop soft winter 
short patent $7.80@8.10, standard pat- 
ent $7.50@7.80, straight $7.40@7.70, first 
clear $6.60@7. 


CHICAGO OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output. of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SQIF BREE . 2. crocs 40,000 36,000 90 
Previous week .... 40,000 34,000 85 
i. 2. eee 40,000 38,000 95 
Two years ago .... 40,000 23,000 58 


CASH WHEAT 


Premiums on cash wheat sagged daily 
last week, due to increasing receipts and 
no special buying activity, purchasers 
lacking confidence in present prices. 
Later, however, a fair amount of busi- 


ness was done on the lower levels, both 
outside and local mills picking up fair 
‘amounts of hard and red-winter wheat. 
New wheat seems to be of good quality 
and generally grades No. 2 and better. 
Sales for shipment totaled 123,000 bus. 
Total receipts of wheat were 308 cars, 
compared with 188 the previous week 
and 321 a year ago. 

Premiums on Nos. 1 and 2 red were 
4@4%c over July, No. 3 red 1@2c over; 
No. 1 hard 2@2%ec over, No. 2 hard 
1@2c over, No. 3 hard le under to Ic 
over; No. 1 dark northern 2@18c over, 
No. 2 dark 2c under to l5c over, No. 1 
northern 2c under to 12c over. 

Nos. 1 and 2 red were quoted at 
$1.655%,@1.664% bu, No. 3 red $1.62%4@ 
1.63%,; No. 1 hard $1.635%4,@1.64%4, No. 
2 hard $1.635%,@1.64, No. 3 hard $1.60% 
@1.62%; No. 1 dark northern $1.63%@ 
1.79%, No. 2 dark $1.593%4@1.76%, No. 1 
northern $1.59%4@1.73%. 


CASH RYE 


Cash rye was very quiet, and mills dis- 
played little interest in the extremely 
light offerings. Receipts were only two 
cars, against 214 a year ago. No. 2 was 
quoted on July 18 at about $1 bu. 


NOTES 


John H. Reddon, Thomas Page Mill- 
ing Co., Topeka, Kansas, was a recent 
visitor in this market. 

B. N. Lathrop, mill representative, has 
engaged J. A. Elward to call on the 
trade in the Chicago market. 

H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., has returned to Chi- 
cago from a six weeks’ trip to the East. 

N. M. Coe, Chicago representative Bay 
State Milling Co., left July 15 for Wino- 
na, Minn., to spend a week at the mill. 

E. R. Freeman, Henry Koper & Co., 
New York, stopped off in Chicago on his 
way back from a trip to Kansas City 
last week. : 

W. P. Ronan, Chicago flour broker, 
left, July 16, for a trip to Minneapolis 
and Red Wing, Minn., to call on mill 
connections. 

R. G. Lockhart, of the Chicago office 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has returned 
from a two weeks’ motor trip in the 
East and Canada, 

W. M. Hommerding, B. A. Eckhart 
Milling Co., Chicago, has returned from 
a vacation trip to Watkins and Lake 
Alexandria, Minn. 

A. J. Gardner, local flour broker, has 
returned from a 10-day trip to Lewis- 
town, Mont., where he visited the Mon- 
tana Flour Mills Co. 

A. G. Bemmels, sales manager Bald- 
win Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, called 
at this office, July 17. He was returning 
from a month’s trip to markets in the 
East. 

Fred A. Hamilton, Chicago represen- 
tative Minneapolis Milling Co., has re- 
turned from Atlantic City, where he at- 
tended the macaroni manufacturers’ con- 
vention. 

K. B. Jeffris, secretary Frank H. 
Blodgett, Inc., rye and buckwheat mill- 
ers, Janesville, Wis., called on the trade 
in the Milwaukee and Chicago markets 
last week. 

The Chicago office staff of the Wash- 
burn Crosby Co. held a picnic, July 21, 
at Foss Park, North Chicago. The day 
was occupied with races, ball games and 
swimming contests. 

E. S. Wagner, traffic director Millers’ 
National Federation, was at Milwaukee 
July 15 attending the Mid-West Re- 
gional Advisory Board meeting. Mr. 
Wagner left, July 18, on a two weeks’ 
vacation to be spent at Sea Cliff, Long 
Island, N. Y. 





Otis B. Durbin, Kansas City, newly 
appointed buyer for the Purity Bakeries 
Corporation, Thad L. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, and Harvey J. Owens, vice presi- 
dent Kansas Flour Mills Co., returned to 
Kansas City July 13 after spending sev- 
eral days in this city. 


George W. Fitzpatrick, who is now 
covering the Chicago market for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, is 
temporarily located at the offices of the 
Wolf Teaming Co., 308 West Harrison 
Street, where a stock of Occident and 
Producer flours is carried. 


E. G. Baeuchle will engage in the flour 
brokerage and jobbing business at Chi- 
cago, and will have office space with 
Ernest G. Dahl, 605 North Michigan 
Avenue. Mr. Baeuchle at one time op- 
erated a bakery in this city, and until 
recently was connected with the Lange- 
Baeuchle Flour Co., now known as the 
Lange Flour Co. 


A regular meeting of the board of 
directors of the Millers’ National Insur- 
ance Co. was held at Chicago July 15. 
Those present included C. B. Cole, Ches- 
ter, Ill; H. K. Wolcott, Batavia, Ill; 
Samuel Plant, St. Louis; J. LeCompte, 
Lexington, Ky; M. A. Reynolds, Chi- 
cago; A. Fassler, Topeka, Kansas; 
George P. Urban, Buffalo, N. Y. 


The many friends of L..J. Weitzman, 
Weitzman Milling Co., Chicago, will re- 
gret to hear that he met with an auto- 
mobile accident at Miami, Fla., July 12. 
An arm was broken and he received 
other injuries, and at present is con- 
fined to the Jackson Memorial Hospital, 
Miami, where he will stay for another 
two weeks. Mr. Weitzman left about 
two weeks ago for Miami in company 
with M. Tipp, who recently closed his 
flour business in this city, to engage in 
the real estate business there. 


MILWAUKEE 

The average flour buyer is not recon- 
ciled with the trend of the market and, 
consequently, the demand for flour is 
sluggish. There is a fair call for spring 
patent for prompt shipment, but only 
pressing needs are being filled. . Casual 
buyers are bidding actively, but mills are 
indifferent because the prices named are 
based on the new crop. Established 
trade is interested only when needs make 
buying imperative. The trade has a 
semblance of briskness, but it is unreal 
when the actual volume of transactions 
is taken into account. The easier tone of 
the wheat market at the end of last week 
had no effect on trade. Quotations, July 
18: fancy city brands hard spring wheat 
patent $8.80@9.20 bbl, straight $8.25@ 
8.75, first clear $7.15@7.45, and second 
clear $4.90@5.25, in 98-lb cottons, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

The price of Kansas patent was ad- 
vanced 40@50c bbl last week. Mills were 
not anxious to book business, either on 
the new or old crop, the price being the 
stumbling block. Until general market 
conditions become more settled, there is 
no likelihood of a broad volume of trade. 
Quotations, July 18: fancy brands hard 
winter wheat patent $8.15@8.65 bbl, 
straight $7.95@8.25, and first clear $7.05 
@7.30, in 98-lb cottons. 

There is no question that the uncer- 
tainty surrounding the rye market is 
keeping trade in rye flour confined to 
close limits. While the changes in price 
last week were negligible, buyers feel 
that values are above normal and they 
are slow to commit themselves. Usually 
this period of the year is accompanied by 
a healthy demand, reaching as far for- 
ward as the end of the new crop year, 
but conditions are against dealing even 
in prompt shipment flour. Mills are not 
anxious to do business at prices repre- 
senting only the cost of production, al- 
though they would be able to book a very 
satisfactory quantity were they disposed 
to accept the bids offered by the larger 
handlers." Quotations, July 18: fancy 
rye patent $5.75@6, pure white $5.50@ 
5.75, straight $5.40@5.60, pure dark $5.15 
@5.30, and ordinary dark $4.75@5.10, in 
98-Ib cottons. 

In the cash grain market receipts have 
fallen off, while the demand from indus- 
tries and shippers is well maintained. 
While red winter wheat is not so firm, 
owing to a reduction in premiums, spring 
and hard winter wheat are higher. Rye 
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is firm but unchanged. Oats declined 
last week, and barley rules strong on 
steadfast basis. Closing prices, July 18: 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern wheat “1.72 
@1.79, No. 1 red winter $1.64@1.65, No. 
1 hard winter $1.62@1.64, No. 1 durum 
$1.57@1.60; No. 2 rye, $1.0032@1.011,, 
No. 3 white oats, 4512£@45%c; ma!ting 
barley 84@94c, pearling 93@95c. ; 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 


Weekly Flour Pet, 

capacity output ac- 

bbls bbls vity 

July 12-18 ........ 12,000 7,000 58 
Previous week .... 12,000 7,000 58 
BOG GOO ccccccese 12,000 3,000 25 
Two years ago .... 12,000 5,500 34 
Three years ago... 16,000 7,500 47 
Four years ago.... 24,000 4,663 19 
Five years ago.... 24,000 9,200 39 


Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending July 18, as repo-ted 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts— -—Shipmer's 

1925 1924 1925 924 
Flour, bbls... 70,700 71,790 9,660 S780 
Wheat, bus.. 137,200 20,066 16,800 167 
Corn, bus.... 22,200 177,600 127,200 61.909 
Oats, bus.... 299,250 145,200 180,700 8: 025 
Barley, bus.. 87,550 75,200 27,160 12 960 
Rye, bus..... 3,600 25,470 4,530 37.750 
Feed, tons... 1,070 1,330 2,661 2.473 

NOTES 


August T. Moeller, for many years 
operating a flour and feed mill at St. 
Cloud, ‘a village near Fond du Lac, Wiis., 
died, July 15, aged 78 years. He retired 
from active business about five years «zo, 


L. P. Dauterman, representing the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in central Wisc »n- 
sin, entertained the entire staff of ‘he 
Wisconsin territory at an outing at his 
summer home at Edgewater Beach, near 
tae du Lac, his headquarters, on July 


More dairy cattle were shipped from 
Wisconsin in the first six months of 1 '25 
than for the corresponding period of «ny 
previous year. In June alone, more t!.an 
5,000 head were shipped to outside biy- 
ers. Increased orders recently have ben 
noticeable from the Atlantic seaboard, 
although fafmers in Minnesota and Iowa 
were heavy buyers as well. 


A son was born to Mrs. Edward Oli er 
Orth, Jr., on July 7. Mr. Orth, sec’e- 
tary of the Ph. Orth Co., jobber of flour 
and bakery materials, died March $9, 
after an extended illness. He was thie 
son of Philip Orth, Sr., founder of the 
business, and a brother of Philip Or‘h, 
Jr., general manager of the compaiy 
and president Milwaukee Flour Club. 


A. R. Templeton, general manag:r 
Mapl-Flake Mills, Inc. at Milwaukve, 
and representing the Armour Grain (. 
in this market, being also the president 
of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commer<e, 
has announced that Elevator E will r- 
sume operations under the direct Armour 
management on July 28, coincident wi'h 
dissolution of the Grain Marketing 


As the result of the summer meetinz 
of the Mid-West Regional Advisory 
Board in Milwaukee, Juiy 14-15, a stat: - 
wide traffic organization was forme:|, 
with I. S. Whittaker, of Manitowoc, «+s 
president, and G. C. Campbell, trafic 
manager Oshkosh Association of Com- 
merce, as secretary. Nearly 500 trafic 
men from middle western states attende | 
the conference. John L. Bowlus, man- 
ager traffic department, Milwauke : 
Chamber of Commerce, acted as chair- 
man. 

L. E. Meyer. 





COMING BAKERS’ CONVENTIONS 

Minnesota Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, at St. Paul, Aug. 11-12. 

Bread and Cake Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, at Winnipeg, 
Aug. 11-12. 

American Bakers’ Association 
and Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association, at Buffalo, 
Sept. 14-20. 

New England Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, at Swampscott, Mass., Sept. 
27-29. 

Kentucky Bakers’ Association, 
at Henderson, Ky., Oct. 13-14. 





New York Bakers’ Association, 
at Utica, Dec. 1-2. 
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THE FABLE OF THE TWO-CENT LOAF 
- A RECENT issue of Nation’s Business appears 

what purports to be a confession by the newspaper 
string fiend who started the story of the “two-cent 
loaf of bread.” Unfortunately the confession is not 
complete, for, although the writer admits his sins, he 
continues his anonymity and thus escapes punishment 
or penance, 

rhe fable of the two-cent army loaf, according to 
the confession, began with a lie in 1909, when its 
aulhor won space for it in the New York newspaper 
for which he worked. Its larger possibilities appealed 
to him, and he rewove it into a more lurid tale and 
sold it as a Sunday supplement feature to the New 
York Call, a paper of socialistic trend. Since then, 
the yarn has wandered about the country in company 
with the fabulous hoop snake, the calf with two heads 
| the terrible fate of the child in the well. Its 

nt victims include the estimable Christian Science 
nitor and the terrible Dearborn Independent. 

(‘he Northwestern Miller has no record of the num- 
r of times it and its associates of the millin’ press 
e reprinted the fable of the two-cent loaf and 
uted it with solemn facts and figures. Like the 
if barrel of oil in distress at a neighboring town 
and the wandering cask of roof paint, the good old 
uimy loaf was always available for comment when the 
industry was in the doldrums. It may be, as its author 
styles it, “a hoary old sinner,” but it has not been 
without usefulness in serving as excuse for evidence 
in rebuttal. 

It is, on the whole, to be hoped that the two-cent 
loaf story will not die with the confession of its author. 
On the theory that it is bétter to be advertised evilly 
than not to be advertised at all, milling and baking 
industries have assuredly reaped a rich harvest of 
publicity from the simple little lie first told sixteen 
years ago to enliven a page of a Sunday newspaper. 
Perhaps, indeed, it may one day serve as high aim and 
exemplar for the mighty baking trust, which, through 
hitherto unknown economies, is so easily able to mul- 
tiply the profits of its constituent units. 
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A HALF-CENT COIN 

HE idea of a half-cent coin is not new, but it is 

persistent. Recently it has been advanced as a 
plausible aid to bakers in more readily adjusting their 
prices to cost of materials. Curiously, the proposal 
comes at the moment from the Pacific Coast, which 
once scorned even the lowly penny. So little used was 
the copper cent that it was not until 1915 that cash 
registers capable of ringing up anything but multiples 
of five were considered necessary west of the Rockies. 

The chief present proponent of the half-cent coin 
is Mr. S. S. Langendorf, vice president and general 
manager Langendorf Baking Company, San Francisco. 
His views are presented elsewhere in this issue of 
The Northwestern Miller. A Los Angeles baker has 
suggested a two and a half cent coin, but Mr. Langen- 
dorf believes the half-cent would better answer the 
baker’s requirements. 

In brief, Mr. Langendorf’s feeling is that a half- 
cent coin would place the baking industry on a sounder 
and more stable basis, and to a great degree eliminate 
speculation. It would also, he believes, take from 
the writers of newspaper headlines a dangerous play- 
thing. 

“However,” he adds, “the most important thing is 
that the baker will be in a position to advance the 
price of his bread with advances in flour prices of 
50c@$1.50, which in the past he has absorbed, thus 
depriving himself of a profit for long periods of time. 
It is my idea, too, that reductions in the price of 
bread of a half cent should be passed on to the public, 
and this can only be done through a half-cent coin 
whereby the dealer can make the necessary adjust- 
ment.” 

It is probable that the half-cent will find itself for 
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some time in the numerous company of such other 
meritorious ideas as reformed spelling and the metric 
system, never mustering quite enough enthusiasm to 
overcome the tremendous inertia of established custom. 
This, however, might have been said a few years ago 
of the decimal weight system, which now seems to 
have achieved popular favor and is over all but the 
last, absurd hurdle of congressional politics. And in 
any case, most things are possible. The Northwestern 
Miller would welcome in its columns a discussion of 
Mr. Langendorf’s proposal. 





UP-TO-DATE PANHANDLING 

6 Ns soe of course, is a panhandling age. The mails 

groan with circular matter intended to pry into 
the savings of the addressee for everything from feed- 
ing starving Asia to providing infirmaries for over- 
stuffed domestic furniture. Even our sons, unhappily, 
stand on street corners panhandling rides in passing 
motor cars, preferring this excellent training in mendi- 
cancy to the less agreeable exercise of their nether 
limbs. 

Such are the thoughts inspired by the receipt, from 
a miller in the Northwest. of what is evidently an 
entirely new form of panhandling by bakers. It bears 
the letterhead of a state association, and calls for a 
cash donation. The immediate necessity for this succor 
is described as the association’s inability, through an 
unfortunate dearth of funds in its treasury, to pay the 
salary of a permanent secretary. 

The alms-seeking letter is adroitly worded. It 
recites the advantages that must accrue in the way of 
better credits among bakers of the association, through 
the efforts of the said permanent secretary. “This,” 
it is pointed out, “affects every concern, large or small, 
selling wares, whether it be flour, yeast, shortening, 
supplies or machinery. . . . The benefits will be mutual 
and will be equally shared by the bakers and allied 
trades.” 

The particular recipient of this invitation, referred 
to above, says of it: “We have been called on by the 
bakers in various sections of the country to make con- 
tributions for entertainment and other purposes from 
time to time, but this is the first time we have ever 
been approached with a request to make a donation in 
order to enable a bakers’ association to pay its running 
expenses, and it seems to us that this is about the 
last straw.” 

The last straw, it is generally understood, is the 
one that breaks the camel’s back. In this case it cer- 
tainly should. But though the miller who falls for this 
Weary Willie at his door may feel like a patient camel 
with a flabby hump, to the innocent bystander he is 
more likely to resemble a simple donkey. The baker’s 
rapacity, in fact, is quite natural. He has been much 
coddled; too many of his heavy entertainment bills at 
conventions have been footed by millers and allied 
tradesmen; too much tempting and expensive manna 
has been set before him in the fatuous notion that it 
would bring a flour contract. Usually, his hands have 
been filled whether he held them out or not. And yet it 
is exceedingly unlikely that there are many bakers or 
bakers’ associations today that would countenance the 
hat-passing scheme of the group in question; it seems 
doubtful, indeed, if the action of the association’s 
spokesman has the unanimous approval even of its own 
membership. 

Nothing that has been said here is intended to 
reflect upon the merit of the needy organization’s plan 
for improvement. Its problem, however, is similar to 
those of most such groups in other industries. The 
organization needs of the latter have been met not by 
panhandling, but by digging down into their own pock- 
ets, to which most of the benefits eventually must 
return. There are, of course, between the allied indus- 
tries of millers and bakers, mutual benefits to be 
derived from trade organization. But each pot, natu- 
rally, should stand erect on its own bottom. 


A PUBLIC-SPIRITED BAKER 

HE late William M. Regan, whose death occurred 

in Minneapolis on June 25, was an outstanding 
example of the value, not only to his community but 
to himself, of a high degree of public spirit. The city, 
to the material upbuilding of which he devoted his best 
energies, rewarded him with a generous measure of 
material success. Best of all, it remembers him now 
with a sense of gratitude that does not stop with him 
alone but reflects itself with high compliment upon 
the industry he represented. 

Mr. Regan’s name was associated with bread. It 
stood for good bread, made by _ ever-improving 
processes, with an ever-growing, intelligent mastery of 
the science and mechanics of modern baking. Making 
secure his own reputation as a baker, Mr. Regan large- 
ly enhanced in public favor the reputation of com- 
mercial baking in general. He was highly regarded, 
not only by his associates but by his competitors. His 
was one of the most cherished names in the industry. 

The public interests of Mr. Regan were many. His 
activities are part of the stirring municipal history of 
the most vigorous years of Minneapolis’ development. 
It was in his office that the great exposition of 1885 
was initiated. In his office, too, was conceived the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club. He was chairman of the 
club’s building committee, and for 10 years served as a 
member of its board of directors. Founder or active 
supporter of numerous social and business organiza- 
tions, his personal interests were extremely varied. 

Mr. Regan was willing to do more than cash in upon 
others’ efforts. He was an energetic and well-remem- 
bered past president of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation. He did not let his business interfere with his 
sense of public duty, and was willing to make more of 
a return to his city for its patronage of his business 
thna the sums demanded by the tax collector. 





COFFEE’S TURN NEXT 

NNETTE KELLERMAN suggests that coffee 
causes cancer. You all know Annette, the beauti- 

ful bathing girl? Within recent years she has become 
a health authority, and her views on preservation of 
the human body now form the substance of syndicate 
material given wide prominence in the columns of 
newspapers. She has, in fact, taken her place along- 
side the Wiley’s and the McCann’s. By virtue of her 
recent exploit upon the subject of cancer she has also 
put herself into the distinguished category of the 
English surgeon, Sir William Arbuthnot Lane, who 
attributes cancer to the consumption of white bread. 

Annette does not state positively that coffee causes 
cancer. She merely throws out the suggestion as a 
stimulating thought with which to attack breakfast 
and the other problems of the day. She, herself, does 
not drink coffee. By simple process of deduction it 
is to be assumed, therefore, that if one does not drink 
coffee one may become beautiful. A similar process 
of thought, doubtless, brings Annette to the cancer 
theory. 

Growers of the coffee bean, blenders, roasters and 
distributors, no doubt are now in a state of mind, so 
to speak. They are in the same plight, if not worse, 
than the miller of white flour and the baker of white 
bread, From one point of view, however, their situa- 
tion is insupportable. The miller can grind coarse 
flours and the baker can make black bread, but there 
is little that can be done with coffee save to drink it. 
If Annette stops that, the coffee bean is undone. 

Tragic as is the outlook for coffee, its plight is 
interesting, if not comforting, to the breadstuffs in- 
dustry. Misery loves company. And white bread has 
been picked on for so long that it’s a relief to see 
something else getting in trouble. But there is another 
side of the picture. Annette may turn upon white 
bread and rend it. She may hook coffee, white bread, 
cancer and Sir Arbuthnot all up together in a perfectly 
horrid mess. 
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CANCER BOGEY DECRIED BY SPEAKER 
AT OHIO BAKERS’ SUMMER OUTING 





Oscar Moore, Secretary Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., Points Out 
Need of Campaign by Bakers to Combat Insidious Propaganda 
Against White Bread—Cost Accounting a Topic 


Cepar Pornt, Outo.—Both the presi- 
dent of the Ohio Bakers’ Association, H. 
A. Massey, and the secretary, Fred Pfen- 
ning, emphasized the fact that the meet- 
ing at Cedar Point, July 6-8, was more in 
the nature of a summer outing than a 
convention. This may account for the 
light attendance compared with other 
meetings, although it should be borne in 
mind that there was not at this time any 
issue to be met which would bring the 
bakers out in large numbers. At the 
meeting in Columbus last January, fol- 
lowing steadily advancing flour prices, 
about which bakers were excited, an 
unusually large attendance might reason- 
ably have been expected. 

There was no set program for this 
meeting. It was attended by about 50 
bakers and 100 members of the allied 
trades, including flour salesmen. In spite 
of the absence of a program, no difficulty 
was experienced in occupying the allot- 
ted time of the meetings with talks and 
discussions. George D. Haffner, Fort 
Wayne, Ind., a past president of both 
the national and Indiana associations, 
happened to be present and was called 
upon for a speech. He touched upon the 
importance of associational activities, 
particularly of local clubs for cities or 
sections, and said that conditions could 
be improved only through a wider per- 
sonal acquaintance of the bakers. 

In developing his theme he recalled 
the time and conditions when 40 loaves 
of bread were being sold in Fort Wayne 
for $1. Finally a grocer started up who 
sold bread for Ic a loaf. Conditions at 
that time were contrasted with what they 
were today, and he traced various steps 
which had been taken to improve the 
local situation. As a slogan to be adopt- 
ed by all bakers he suggested “Loyalty 
to the Baking Industry,” by which he 
meant loyalty to the industry in a broad 
sense, and doing whatever would benefit 
the industry as a whole, taking a broad 
rather than a local point of view. 


IMPORTANCE OF COST ACCOUNTING 


John M. Hartley, secretary Retail 
Bakers’ Association, spoke on the revival 
of interest now taking place in state as- 
sociations as evidenced in Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois. He said that this was 
largely due to the work of the secretaries 
who had gone out into the highways and 
byways and persuaded the bakers to 
come in. He said that one of the best 
ways to hold members together was to 
discuss costs and cost accounting meth- 
ods, because that was one of the princi- 
pal needs of the small baker. He point- 
ed out that an association was merely an 
instrument of service, and that those who 
composed it were the ones who made its 
success or failure. Proper cost keeping 
methods to forestall what he described 
as “selling a lower standard of living, 
or giving away the plant,” were advocat- 
ed as fundamental. 

Dr. L. A. Rumsey, American Institute 
of Baking, Chicago, described some of 
the results of the toast campaign started 
two years ago. He said that one was 
always hearing of competition and price 
changes that were not in accord with 
costs, and that the only alternative of- 
fered bakers was to make a better quality 
of bread or get out of business. He said 
that the only solution was for bakers to 
get together and work for needed re- 
forms, and that this could only be done 
through clubs and associations. 

No matter how well the baker might 
know his products, he was selling in com- 
petition with other foods. It was pointed 
out that the dairy companies have in- 
creased the consumption of milk by 30 
per cent through advertising and co- 
operation. He said it was of the utmost 
importance to know costs, to improve the 
product and to realize that the price can 
be maintained only through quality. 


THE CANCER BOGEY 


Oscar Moore, secretary Bay State 
Milling Co., Winona, Minn., made the 
principal address at this meeting. He 


spoke on the subject of the propaganda 
which has been started against white 
bread, quoting from articles in various 
papers, the Dearborn Independent, pub- 
lished by Henry Ford, the Kansas City 
Star, the Columbus Dispatch, and the 
Saturday Evening Post. 

-He quoted at length from an article 
recently written by Sir William Arbuth- 
not Lane, claiming that one in every ten 
now living in the United States was 
doomed to die of cancer unless preven- 
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The final session was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the standard weight law in 
Ohio which was participated in by many 
bakers talking from the floor. It de- 
veloped the expression of a considerable 
difference of opinion. Edward Kaulbach, 
Bixler Baking Co., Youngstown, pointed 
out that his territory is invaded by Pitts- 
burgh bakers where no standard weight 
law prevails. The law requires a 24-02 
loaf in Ohio, which sells at 10c, whereas 
Pittsburgh bakers offer a 20-oz loaf for 
10c. Conditions in the Cincinnati terri- 
tory, which meets similar competition 
from Kentucky, where no standard 
weight law exists, were described by Mr. 
Whitford, secretary Cincinnati Bakers’ 
Club. He also described the competi- 
tion of the chain stores and of Dayton, 
which came into Cincinnati with 6%c 
bread. The A. & P. stores came out on 
June 1 with bread at 5c and 9¥ac. In 
summing up he said that bakers should 





President Watters’ Message to Pennsylvania Bakers 


S. 8S. Watters, president Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, has issued the 
following greeting or inaugural address to the members of the association: 


annual convention of the association are behind us, and the splendid 


No that the strain and excitement of the activities of the seventeenth 


record and achievements of that convention and the year leading up to 
it are matters of history, of which every one of us may well be proud, I just 


want to say a few words about the future. 


Let me say at the outset on behalf 


of myself and the other officers, that I appreciate more than I can express 


the confidence and the compliment that you have paid each of us. 


I hope to 


demonstrate by deeds rather than words that the confidence is justified and 
that my fellow officers and myself will do everything possible to keep the faith. 

There are many problems ahead in the baking industry, many things have 
happened of late which have somewhat revolutionized not only the character 


of the industry but the business itself. 


These problems must be faced and solved, and in solving them we will 


need the aid and counsel of every member. 


In union there is strength, goes 


the old saying, and its truth was never more evident than at the present time. 
This is an age of co-operation, of big things done in a big way by the combined 
efforts of many men, working in the spirit of the Three Musketeers, “One for 
All and All for One.” There is nothing too big for us, nothing that we cannot 
face, secure in the faith that working together we can achieve the results that 


we may all justly expect. 


For the first time the wonderful possibilities of the baking business have 
been appreciated by outsiders, with the result that great amounts of new 
capital are finding their way into the industry to cash in on its great future. 
This means that the competition for markets is going to be keener as time 
goes on and it behooves every baker to be aggressive and alert to see that 
his plant is up to the minute, and that his personnel in every department of 


the business is on its toes to make the most of the opportunities. 
often said, we have not really yet begun to bake. 


As I have 
More and more the house- 


wife is turning to the commercial baker, more and more she is buying instead 
of baking, and yet the consumption of bakery products, particularly bread, 
is far below what it should be in this country. 

There will be more competition, of course, but what we are all interested 
in is that the competition shall be clean and constructive with a fair field for 
all, Every member of this association has a definite duty, a real responsi- 
bility in this connection. And we must never forget our responsibility to the 
public, for after all we are, in the best sense of the phrase, public servants. 
Baking is surely a public service and, without the good will of the consumer, 


the industry will never prosper. 


So let’s work together, let’s co-operate for mutual benefit and mutual 


progress. 


I want very much to“hear from members with ideas, suggestions and 
criticisms as to what we are doing or are not doing and what we may accom- 


plish through co-operation. 





tive measures were taken. The causes of 
cancer are thought to be an accumulation 
of poisons in the system, which has not 
been properly drained, and disease is 
proof that the body has been misused. 
To avoid cancer this writer claims that 
white bread should not be eaten, but that 
the diet should consist of whole wheat 
bread, fruits and vegetables. 

It is to combat insidious propaganda 
of this sort that the Bay State Milling 
Co. has undertaken a campaign of edu- 
cation and is pointing out the need of co- 
operation by bakers. To further this 
purpose it has furnished a broadside of 
advertisements, recently published in 
The Northwestern Miller, with the idea 
that they should be issued simultaneously 
all over the country. 

Fred Haller, past president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, and 
operating the Haller Bread Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., was called upon for some 
remarks. He said that the formation of 
large mergers should not make the bakers 
fear for their existence, but should teach 
them to put their house in order and pre- 
pare to meet competition through a 
knowledge of costs and a better product. 
The fact that the bakery is big, he said, 
doesn’t mean that it is going to make 
better bread. 


make the public realize that they are in 
business for the public and that quality 
bread demands a good price. . 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 

William Elwarner, City Baking Co., In- 
dianapolis, Ind., was among those present. 
Flour men included W. K. Algire and T. 
W. McMahon, Commander Mill Co., Min- 
neapolis; Harry B. Apple, flour and feed 
broker, Columbus; Harry Bryant, Moore- 
Lowry Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo; W. 
B. Bishop, Cleveland office Southwestern 
Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; R. L. CGol- 
lins, Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; E. R. Craw- 
ford, Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minneap- 
olis; George A. Daut and H. W. Colvin, 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn; A. 
T. Ducia, Mennel Milling Co., Toledo; Frank 
Felkner and R. M. Flaningam, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Jacob Geir 
and L. R. Geir, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co; O. B. Grosvenor, Bernhard Stern 
& Sons, Milwaukee; W. D. Holloway, Elyria 
(Ohio) Milling & Power Co; W. A. Johannes, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City; E. J. Kneer, A. C. Brown, and E. M. 
Powell, Fairchild Milling Co., Cleveland; T. 
A. Linfitt, broker, Cleveland; C. A. Linfitt 
and R. T. Stedman, Everett, Aughenbaugh 
& Co., Minneapolis; J. Lee Krumm, Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., and 
Wabasha (Minn.) Roller Mills Co; E. R. 
McDaniel, and John J. McCarthy, National 
Milling Co., Toledo; W. J. McDonald, flour 
broker, Columbus; Joe Lipford, New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co; Art Lederer, Led+ 
erer Milling Co., Cleveland; W. S. Neis- 
wonger, Robinson Milling Co., Salina, Kan- 
sas; A. H. Recksteiner, McIntosh-Reck- 
steiner Co., flour and feed brokers, Colum- 
bus; W. H. Rowe, H. D. Lee Flour Mills 
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Co., Salina, Kansas; Francis B. Miller, 4 
H. King Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Ea. 
ward Theobald, Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona, Minn; C. E. Price, King Midas \j))- 
ing Co., Minneapolis; H. W. Tibbals, Maney 
Milling Co., Omaha, Neb; R. B. Smith, st 
Paul (Minn.) Milling Co; Harry L. Sim- 
mons, Midland Flour Milling Co., Kansas 
City; R. H. Wiedt, Pittsburgh office Hub- 
bard Milling Co., Mankato, Minn; H. L 
Roth, H. L. Roth & Sons, flour jobbers, 


Wheeling, W. Va. 
W. H. Wiscary. 





PURITY BAKERIES MOVE 
BUYING HEADQUARTERS 


Kansas City, Mo.—R. L. Nafaziger, 
vice president Purity Bakeries Corpora- 
tion, has announced that the operating 
headquarters for the Southwest of the 
company will be established in Kansas 
City. The offices will be moved from the 
Nafziger Bakery to 118 West Forty- 
seventh Street, in the Country Club 
Plaza, where space of 5,000 sq ft will 
be occupied. The executive offices will 
remain in their old location in St. Paul 
and the financial arrangements of tiie 
company will be directed from New 
York, but the merchandising, advertising 
and laboratory departments will ‘e 
moved from St. Paul to Kansas City. 

The buying of all hard winter wheat 
flour, as well as other commodities, will 
be done from the new headquarters here. 
It is estimated that the corporation w'll 
consume, annually, well over 1,000,000 
bbls hard winter wheat flour, 2,000,000 
Ibs lard, 10,000,000 Ibs sugar, 650,000 liis 
yeast, 750,000 Ibs salt, a like amount of 
milk, and 500,000 Ibs butter. In the past, 
purchases have been controlled from St. 
Paul. 

Otis B. Durbin, Kansas City flour bro- 
ker, has been appointed to head tlhe 
purchasing, statistical and industrial e:- 
gineering departments of the company. 
His offices will be with those of the cor- 
poration in Kansas City. 

His brokerage business, known as thie 
Durbin Brokerage Co., has been pur- 
chased by Don C. Graham, traveling 
sales manager Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City. Mr. Graham will move to 
Kansas City from his present home in 
Indianapolis about Aug. 1. Mr. Durbin 
has built up one of the most successful 
flour businesses in the country, his vol- 
ume of sales to some of the large bakers 
being particularly exceptional. He has 
always been active in bakery and allied 
trades association work and has gained 
an extensive acquaintance throughout the 
trade. 

His appointment as buyer for th 
Purity corporation is somewhat of a co 
incidence, inasmuch as he succeeded to 
the brokerage business of M. Lee Mar 
shall when the latter decided to deser' 
the selling of flour for the baking of it, 
and went with the Campbell Baking Co.. 
Kansas City. Mr. Marshall is now buyer 
for the Continental Baking Corporation 
Chicago. 

The accounting department, the su 
perintendent of manufacturing and the 
general manager of the plants of the 
Nafziger Baking Co. will occupy a part 
of the new offices. R. L. Nafziger is in 
charge of the general merchandising ot 
products for the Purity company. The 
company owns and operates 35 plants, 
doing a business of about $25,000,000 
annually. 





WRAPPING MACHINE TROUBLE 


Waxed paper should be kept cool. 
writes A. F. Gerhard, in his “Handbook 
for Bakers.” In the summer months the 
wax sometimes becomes quite soft and 
is easily taken up by the rollers on the 
machine, which pull the paper off the 
loaf. When these rollers are coated the 
paper doubles readily. Hand made loaves 
are harder to wrap in the machine, be- 
cause their symmetrical form is not as 
uniform as on machine made loaves. A\l- 
so the size usually varies on hand made 
loaves. Paper is cut for a certain sized 
loaf, and will not cover bread if a little 
too large, or if molded unevenly. Old 
bread is hard to wrap, because the loaves 
usually fit tightly into the machine. 
When the bread is old the crust is hard 
and usually has drawn out of shape some- 
what, and is then caught in the wrapping 
arms. Bread which has been over- 
proofed usually has protruding sides, 
which are generally cut by the wrapping 
arms and often cause “cripples.” 
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HOOVER MAY GIVE 
TALK AT BUFFALO 


Reservations for Exhibition Space Indicate 
Armory Will Be Filled to Overflowing— 
Record Attendance Looked for 


The indications are that the attendance 
at the forthcoming annual convention of 
the American Bakers’ Association, in 
Buffalo, in September, will be the largest 
on record. The exhibition of machin- 
ery, equipment and supplies, planned by 
the Bakery Equipment Manufacturers’ 
Association, in connection with the con- 
vention, is proving to be a big drawing 
card. Already, it is said that 298 rooms 
have been reserved at the Statler Hotel, 
Buffalo, for the week of the meeting. 
Those who plan to attend are urged to 
make their reservations well in advance. 

The publicity committee, of which 
Daniel P. Woolley, New York, is chair- 
man, is hard at work. Notices of the 
meeting are being broadcasted through- 
out the country. Invitations to send 
delegates have been sent to the Canadian 
and European bakers’ associations. 

The exhibition promises to be even 
more extensive than those held at Chica- 
go and Atlantic City. Practically all the 
large manufacturers of the country have 
already reserved space. The Armory 
building at Buffalo, one of the largest in 
the country, will be taxed to the utmost 
to care for the exhibits planned. 





SPECIAL TRAIN FROM CHICAGO 


H. N. Weinstein, western manager 
Malt-Diastase Co., is again serving on 
the transportation committee for the 
convention. He has made arrangements 
for a special train over the Michigan 
Central, leaving Chicago Sept. 13 at 3 
p.m. standard time. This train will be 
fully equipped with sleeping cars, club 
cars and diners. A reduced rate of one 
and a half fares has been secured on the 
certificate plan and is contingent upon 
250 such certificates being presented at 
Buffalo for validation. For complete in- 
formation bakers and members of the 
allied trades are requested to communi- 
cate with H. N. Weinstein, 332 Postal 
Telegraph Building, Chicago. 


TRADE PROMOTION CONFERENCE 


One of the features of the convention 
week will be the conference planned by 
the trade promotion committee. Six 
major subjects will come up for discus- 
sion, all of which should prove of interest 
to up-to-date bakers. Leaders will be 
chosen to direct the discussion on each 
subject. Among these will probably be 
Thomas E. King, King-Moeller Co., on 
cost accounting; Henry Stude, Houston, 
Texas, on market analysis; Alexander F. 
Osborn, on advertising, and H. N. Tolles, 
Sheldon School of Salesmanship, on the 
training of salesmen. 

The American Society of Bakery En- 
gineers, which now has a membership of 
almost 400, will be well represented at 
the convention, and take an active part. 

Conferences are also being arranged 
specially for pie bakers and cake bakers. 
More attention to their particular needs 
will be given than at past meetings of 
the national body. Those in charge of 
the program hope to eliminate set 
speeches and make each conference more 
of the nature of an open forum, with 
worth-while discussions in which all who 
wish may participate. 

The secretaries of the various local, 
state and group-state associations will 
have a meeting of their own, at which 
their particular problems will be aired. 

Among the speakers on the tentative 
program are Herbert Hoover, Secretary 
of Commerce, William Jardine, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and Sydney Ander- 
son, president Millers’ National Federa- 
tion. 





NEW YORK BAKERY NOTES 


The Grand Bakery, 1014 Westchester 
Avenue, has been opened. 

E. DeBoer, proprietor DeBoer’s Bake 
Shop, 38 Atlantic Avenue, Lynbrook, L. 
I., has purchased the West End Bakery 
and will run it as a branch. 

Kreiger’s Bakery, 755 Nostrand Ave- 
nue, Brooklyn, has been opened. 

Chester Kohler has established a retail 
bakery at 99 Charlotte Street, Rochester. 

Charles Marinelli, 844 Nineteenth 
Street, Niagara Falls, has reopened his 
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bakery, which was recently damaged by 
fire. 

Fred A. Koueck has established a new 
retail bakery at 1870 Hertel Avenue, 
Buffalo. 

Adolph Helwig’s Bakery, 545 Main 
Street, Medina, has been damaged by 
fire to the extent of approximately $13,- 
000. 

The Hiscutt Baking Co., Batavia, is 
building a 30x40 ft addition to its plant. 
A new oven, doubling the plant’s capac- 
ity, will be installed. 

Zampiere Bros. have bought the E. F. 
Kick Baking Co., perhaps one of the old- 
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20 Glen Street, Glen Cove, L. I., has 
opened a new store at 77 South Street. 

At Kenmore a new bakery has been 
opened by C. G. Speidel at 2906 Dela- 
ware Avenue. 

The Park Bakery and Restaurant has 
been opened at 218 Beach Street, Rock- 
away Beach, L. I. 

M. N. Schwartz will shortly open a 
new plant at 127 West Water Street, 
Brooklyn. The first floor will be taken 
up entirely by the salesrooms, the bakery 
being located on the second floor. 

Mrs. Nellie Yore, 293 West Fourth 
Street, New York, is making extensive 
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The National Guard Armory at Buffalo, Which Will House the National Bakery 
Convention in September 


est French bakeries in New York, which 
was dissolved on the death of E. F. Kick. 

Cushman’s Sons, Inc., have opened a 
branch store at 1435 Lexington Avenue, 
New York. 

The Choice Pastry Co., 244 West Twen- 
ty-ninth Street, was recently entered by 
thieves, who escaped with $1,500. 

The bakery and dairy operated by S. 
Cohen & Son at 530 East One Hundred 


alterations to her bakery and installing 
new equipment. 

Sylvester Nicolette, Potsdam, has pur- 
chased a block in Market Street, Pots- 
dam, occupied by the Seneca Bake Shops, 
and plans to rebuild and make improve- 
ments. 

J. Aintablian has opened a retail bak- 
ery on Marshall Street, Syracuse. 

At Penn Yan, the Seneca Electric 





Interior of the National Guard Armory at Buffalo, Where Bakery Equipment 
Exhibits Will Be Shown 


and Seventy-eighth Street, Bronx, New 
York, was recently damaged by fire to 
the extent of more than $2,000. 

The Mermaid Bakery will soon be 
opened by 2720 Mermaid Avenue, Coney 
Island, N. Y. 

The H. & K. Bakery will be opened at 
225 Rogers Avenue, Brooklyn. 

The New Herkimer Popular Bakeries, 
Herkimer, has been opened by M. Buch- 
man. 

The Home Delicatessen Bakery has 
been opened at Buffalo Street, Warsaw. 

Carl Scheib, in the bakery business at 


Bake Shops, Inc., have opened a branch 
store at 120 Elm Street. The concern 


operates stores in Geneva, Rochester, 
Geneseo, Canandaigua, Sodus, Clyde, 
Waterloo, Canton, Potsdam and Mas- 
sena. 


James McBride has opened a bakery 
at 2409 James Street, Eastwood. 

The Modern Bakery, 1389 Coney Island 
Avenue, Brooklyn, is about to open. 

Max Kaufman’s Bakery, 136 North 
Riverdale Avenue, Yonkers, was entered 
by apparently very hungry thieves, who, 
after filling three large paper bags with 


pies and cake, were forced to flee with- 
out them, when the proprietor’s son ap- 
peared. 

Recent incorporations: Harvey Baking 
Co., 116 Nassau Street, New York; Mu- 
nicipal Baking Co., 745 Driggs Avenue, 
Brooklyn; Wizard Baking Co., 3420 At- 
lantic Avenue, Brooklyn; Classic Cafe- 
teria, 3117 Broadway, New York; 
Sheepshead Bakery, Brooklyn; Stadium 
Baking Corporation, Brooklyn; Arthur 
Avenue Pastry Co., New York; Contes 
French Bakery Co., 2252 East Thirteenth 
Street, Brooklyn; Miller Bakeries Cor- 
poration, 477 Empire Boulevard, Queens; 
Mersel & Hirshhorn’s Darling Bread 
Baking Co., 860 East One Hundred and 
Sixty-first Street, New York. 

Bruno C. Scuminr. 





BUFFALO BAKERY AFFAIRS 


Burrato, N. Y.—Buffalo bakers re- 
port the usual slackness in trade that ac- 
companies the vacation season. The fall- 
ing off is, however, more pronounced this 
year than in previous seasons. Pastry 
manufacturers are unusually hard hit. 


NOTES 


A two-story brick building, at 222 Syc- 
amore Street, owned and occupied as a 
bakery by Peter Janses, was damaged by 
fire on July 7. 

Edward Le Clair, Buffalo pastry bak- 
ery owner, attended the trap shoot at 
Rochester on July 15 between the Buf- 
falo and Rochester gun clubs. Buffalo 
won the match and Le Clair made a 
score of 140 out of a possible 150. 

Leonard H. Kissig, of this city, has 
been named general sales manager of the 
middle western states for the United Re- 
tail Bakeries. Albert D. Fox, Eggerts- 
ville, N. Y., former president and gen- 
eral manager Hall Baking Co. here, is 
now production manager of the United 
organization. 

George Gesegnet, local flour jobber, 
was host last week to his bakery friends 
at a stag party that proved highly en- 
joyable. More than 30 guests were pres- 
ent. Carl F. Kehlhof, president Buf- 
falo Master Bakers’ Association, will en- 
tertain the members at his summer home 
at West Falls, N. Y., in two weeks’ timé 

The Buffalo Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion is arranging to hold a picnic at 
Dold’s farms on July 29. Al Kaderback 
is chairman of the committee in charge of 
the event, and he is assisted by George 
Heldmann, George Gesegnet, George 
Pfuelb and Charles Seidel. The picnic 
will be a family affair and there will be 
dancing and refreshments. 

M. A. McCarrny. 





NEW JERSEY BAKERS’ ACTIVITIES 


The annual outing of the Jersey City 
Bakers’ Co-operative Association was 
held on July 1, at Bear Mountain. 

Stephan Kuzlic, 407 Bergenline Ave- 
nue, West New York, has sold his bak- 
ery and restaurant to Joseph Ahorner. 

Joseph Hoefeler, 400 Monroe Street, 
Hoboken, has sold his bakery at that ad- 
dress to Charles Ziegler and M. Bucovic. 

The Lazarra Baking Co., 45 Cross 
Street, Paterson, has been incorporated 
with a capital stock of $100,000. 

The Federal Bakery recently reopened 
at its new location, 516 Bloomfield Ave- 
nue, Montclair. After having been estab- 
lished in one place for six years, the firm 
was forced to give up its old location. 

Frank Berdela has opened a bakery 
at 183 Thirteenth Avenue, Newark, in 
the store formerly occupied by the S. 
Caruso Bakery. 

David Ulman, who conducts a bakery 
at Washington Avenue and Atlantic 
Street, Carteret, will build a 35@40-ft 
addition to his present building. New 
equipment will be installed. 

Ernest and L. D. Zeek, proprietors 
Zeek Baking Co., Plainfield, have sold 
their business to the Hexter-Diehl Bak- 
eries, Inc., New York. 

J. Krason will open a bakery at 433 
Springfield Avenue, Newark. ‘ 

I. H. Rabstein has opened the new 
Guarantee Bakery and Pastry Shop at 
544 Orange Street, Roseville. 

Frank I. Robbins will erect a large 
bakery at Perry Street, Trenton. 

The Teaneck Model Bakery has been 
opened on Forest Avenue, Teaneck. 

Bruno C. Scumipr. 
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for stience ran high, the British gov- 

ernment launched a scheme for sup- 
porting industrial research. The essence 
of the plan was that the government 
would provide a large 
sum of money, if the in- 
dustry concerned would 
do the same. The mill- 
ers, the sugar and chocolate confection- 
ers and others, all took the matter up. 
The money has been spent right enough, 
but, as so often happens when endow- 
ment precedes accomplishment, the re- 
sults have not been at all startling. 

The bakers nibbled somewhat eagerly 
at the government proposals when first 
made, but when they saw the extent of 
the financial commitments required on 
the part of the industry, they dropped 
the scheme entirely. The present scheme 
of the National Association of Bakers 
was inaugurated two years ago, and in- 
volves only the trifling annual cost of 
about £150, of which nearly one third 
is for material and special equipment. 
Dr. Doree, the head of the chemistry de- 
partment of one of London’s leading 
science schools, collaborates in this work 
with the head teacher of the National 
Bakery School. At the beginning of the 
session a scheme of research is mapped 
out, and a definite program laid down. 
As each point is investigated, all the 
data is collated, its bearing fully dis- 
cussed by the joint workers, and con- 
clusions drawn, which are afterwards 
verified. At the end a detailed report 
is prepared, and submitted to the mem- 
bers of the national association at the 
annual conference in June. The interest 
with which the report is received is sat- 
isfactory evidence that the whole scheme 
is on lines best suited to the needs of 
the trade. 


Ji after the war, when enthusiasm 


RESEARCH 
SCHEMES 


” * 


T THE annual conference this year, 

a lengthy report was submitted on 
eight specific subjects. The report gives 
details of a series of experiments with 
flour ferments, to deter- 
mine, in terms of work 
done, the quantity of new 
yeast grown in_ four 
hours in a mixture of flour and water. 
The ultimate results indicate that, in the 
first two hours of fermentation, under 
the circumstances of the experiment, 
which correspond to those of a batter 
sponge, there is a quick production of 
new yeast, but that the rate of growth 
decreases afterwards. The practical les- 
son drawn from the evidence is that a 
thin sponge, as a preliminary to dough 
making, is an effective help if it stands 
for a period of one or one and one half 
hours, but is much less effective, or even 
useless, through yeast exhaustion, if per- 
mitted to stand for a long period after 
it is ready. 


REPORTS ON 
RESEARCH 


” * 


THERE were also investigations into 
the effects of hardness—temporary 
and permanent—of water on the fermen- 
tation of dough. Ordinary tap water 
and distilled water were 


HARD AND used in the experiments, 


SOFT but waters of varying 
WATERS degrees of temporary 
hardness, with calcium 


carbonate, and of permanent hardness, 
with calcium sulphate, were prepared, 
and used in batches of bread, the results 
being carefully noted. The general con- 
clusions were that so far as direct bread 
fermentation of dough is concerned, 
water of the greatest hardness in com- 
mon use has no calculable effects what- 
ever. Similar negative results were ob- 
tained, even when the hardness was con- 
siderably exaggerated. Lime water, in 
quantity sufficient to give the experi- 
mental liquid a degree of hardness equiv- 
alent to 47, or double that in ordinary 
use in hard water districts, had a strong 
retarding action on dough fermentation. 
A study of all the results supports the 
contention that unless excessively hard 


or alkaline waters are used, the salts in 
ordinary water occasion no trouble that 
cannot be easily adjusted. 
* _ 

HE section of the research report 

dealing with bleaching occasioned 
much interest among the bakers. The 
matter was gone into very thoroughly. 


The gases used were 
EFFECTS OF chlorine and _ nitrogen 
BLEACHING peroxide. The flours to 


be examined were un- 
bleached, slightly bleached, overbleached, 
and excessively bleached. The summary 
of the results was given as follows: 














io 





the flour. Effects of bleaching are not 
due to increased acidity. The color 
changes are of less importance to the 
baker than the physico-chemical effects 
on the flour. . 
* 7 
THE part of the report which the bak- 
ers thought most important, because 
immediately practical, was that giving 
details of experiments in growing new 
yeast in a solution of 
NEW METHOD malt extract. In_ this 


OF BREAD country we do not use 
MAKING such large quantities of 


yeast, sugar, fat or milk 
as bakers in America, although all these 
improvers are employed in small quan- 
tities by some bakers. The commonest 
system followed is to employ from 1% 
to 2 lbs of yeast to a sack of flour and 
to allow the dough to stand in bulk from 
three to four hours. Plain bread made 
on this straight dough system is not 
wholly satisfactory from the consumers’ 
point of view. The chief complaints are 
that it has little distinctive taste, and 
soon becomes dry. Some bakers persist 


The Main Entrance to the Home of the Ancient and Worshipful Company of 
Bakers, Harp Lane, London 


Bleaching destroys, by oxidation, the 
carotin, the coloring matter, in the oil 
of flour, and makes the oil water white, 
leaving flour practically the color of its 
starch constituent. Slight bleaching 
gives the appearance of whiteness; over- 
bleaching produces a gray tinge; excess 
bleaching produces dark flour—its gluten 
is black when exposed to the air. If 
chlorine is the gas used, excessive bleach- 
ing gives a greenish tint. Slight bleach- 
ing reduces the toughness of the wetted 
flour, and increases the initial elasticity 
of the dough. Bleaching has the effect 
of hastening the ripening of the dough. 
It tends to reduce the bloom of the sur- 
face of the cut loaf, and the brightness 
of the crust. Bleaching does not increase 
the yield of bread, nor sterilize the flour, 
nor improve its keeping properties. Be- 
cause flour changes normally on ex- 
posure to the atmosphere, the changes 
produced artificially by bleaching are 
difficult to detect by chemical tests. The 
best test is that on an ether extract of 


in long sponge systems, because they con- 
sider that their bread has a more pro- 
nounced flavor, and keeps moist longer. 

The method now proposed is to use the 
sponge system, without its defects. The 
process consists in dissolving 2 Ibs of 
malt extract, of low diastatic strength, 
in two gallons of water, then mixing with 
it 1 Ib of yeast. This fermenting Sener 
is well aérated by stirring, and allowed 
to stand, in a location where the tem- 
perature is steady at 80 degrees Fahren- 
heit, for 19 hours. The mixture needs 
no attention during that period, but may 
be stirred as opportunity occurs. 

At the end of the time specified, the 
malt mixture is made up into a dough 
in the ordinary way with one sack (280 
Ibs) of flour. No more yeast is used; 
only water and salt. This dough should 
be sufficiently ripened in 2% hours, and 
is then handled as usual. To obtain 
nearly the same results with yeast and 
malt, it is necessary to use twice as much 
of the former, and half as much of the 


latter—that is, 2 lbs of yeast and | }h 
of malt extract to the sack of flour. 

The advantage claimed for this malt 
preparation is that it can be made up 
by any one, and does not require the 
attendance of a baker, while it gives 
safe results, and makes bread of better 
appearance and better flavor. Along the 
same lines continued experiments re 
being undertaken. 

- ” 


T THE moment Australian flour is 
in great popular favor in the British 
Isles. There is one particular brand tat 
seems to be in special request. London 


bakers who are now 
AUSTRALIAN using it extensively, along 
FLOUR with hard American 


flours, or with home 
milled, speak of Australian as if its «x- 
istence were something of a discovery, 
and praise, if not overpraise, its merits. 
It is, at the moment, several shillii gs 
cheaper than English milled or Americ:in 
flour, and this has something to do w th 
its popularity, but is not the whole cau-e. 
A very considerable number of bak: rs 
now use it almost up to 50 per cent, oid 
produce excellent bread. The ageits 
take every possible advantage of thi se 
facts to induce the smaller traders {o 
buy. 

Some of the favor with which Avs- 
tralian flour is being received is w1i- 
doubtedly due to the advertisement it ¢ »t 
last year at Wembley. It was practic. |- 
ly the only imported flour advertis 
there, and its name, if not its natu e 
becaine thoroughly familiar to bake s. 
English bakers have a strong prejudice 
in favor of home milled flour, but te 
combines among home mills are creati) ¢ 
suspicion in their minds, and they ae 
becoming less sentimental about the ki) (1 
of flour they use. In Scotland and t.« 
North of Ireland mixed flours have 
ways been in favor; there is not only 10 
prejudice against imported flour, bt 
rather a bias in its favor. A conside - 
able proportion of American flour 
about the same strength as Australi: 
has always been a part of the flour us: (| 
at the dough stage in Scotland. 


= 2 '@ 


[* IS now generally accepted by bake 
that the total consumption of bread 
Britain has been considerably reducc'| 
within the last eight years, and the fe« 


ing prevails that th 
TRADE condition is likely to r 
CHANGES main permanent.  T! 


explanation given is thi 
the habits of the people have changed 
they eat less bread and butter, and mor 
savory food and fancy cakes. Althoug 
there is so much unemployment, the hig 
wages paid in the sheltered trades, lik 
the public service, and domestic indus 
tries, like baking, with the addition o 
the enormous sums distributed in dole 
and by the poor law authorities, hav: 
raised the spending capacity of the in 
dustrial classes so that bread has becom: 
almost too common a diet. 

At the same time, there has been « 
change among the bakers. The very smal 
ones are disappearing, or have disap 
peared; not so much to the advantag: 
of the very large firms, as to that of 
the medium sized traders, each of whom 
has several shops. 

Business is, at the moment, very slow 
in the bakery trade, and rumors of wage 
cutting are heard. There are no strikes 
by bakers in England, but there is one 
in the north of Scotland, the result of 
which is almost certain to be in favor 
of the employers. That result will cer- 
tainly be followed by trouble elsewhere, 
as bakers’ wages in Scotland are much 
higher than in other trades; and higher 
than those in England, by as much as 
10s per week. 

* * 
THE manufacture of bread is by no 
means a simple process, from the 


chemical int of view, but is, on the 


contrary, highly complicated. It is even 

more so than the ordi- 
WHERE nary fermentation of 
THEY beers, wines, etc. The 
GET IT solid nature of much of 


the material of bread, 

the interaction of the agencies at work 
in the dough, the subtle changes which 
on in its material, with products 
which have not yet been safely or quan- 
titively identified, make the bread mak- 
ing problem still something of a mystery. 
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There have been theories galore, general- 
ly produced by chemists who, for the 
most part, have reasoned by analogy, 
and not by experiment. In fundamental 
things their reasoning has been mostly 
wrong. 

Of the chemists who started theories, 
and made experiments, often futile, be- 
cause they did not know what to look 
for, there is a considerable list, begin- 
ning in the eighteenth century. There 
are works, partly or wholly on the sub- 
ject of bread making, by Accum, Henry, 
Donovan, Johnston, Graham, and, com- 
ing to modern times, Jago. Probably 
only Jago studied the problems in great 
detail, in commercial operations as well 
as in the laboratory. Hitherto his work 
has been the source of information for 
chemists generally, but their knowledge 
has been mixed in the transmutation with 
error from other and older sources. Thus 
some palpable and proved errors con- 
tinue to be repeated by chemists, and by 
doctors of medicine, whenever they essay 
to speak or write about bread making. 

A short time ago there was published 
a new work on cereal chemistry, which 
contains all the nomenclature of modern 
chemistry for describing old things, and 
gives, therefore, the necessary air of be- 
ing up to date. Its appeal to chemists, 
who want to appear modern, is so great 
that a copy placed in the library of one 
of the scientific societies is so much 
sought after that there is a long waiting 
list of applicants to read it. Yet this 
book contains a great many wholly un- 
proved theories, and some that are old, 
disproved and absurd. When that wait- 
ing list has been satisfied, there will be a 
great amount of nonsense launched on 
the trade, on the professions, and on the 
world, as the chemist is not satisfied 
unless he is quoting. 

* *# 


A LTHOUGH flour has gone up a good 
«* many shillings since the last rise in 
the price of bread took place, there had 
been no change made by bakers. In 
London, which generally 
leads in this matter, the 
4-lb loaf remains at 10d. 
The smaller bakers, as- 
sociated as the London Master Bakers’ 
Protection Society, some weeks ago ap- 
proached the factory firms to induce 
them to advance their price, but the lat- 
ter would not consent.. The two parties 
are not very good friends, and conse- 
quently not accommodating. Still flour 
is being bought at prices considerably 
below the market quotations, and many 
of the smaller bakers are selling at 9@ 
9¥%.d. In provincial England and Scot- 
land prices of 10%2@11d are ruling, and 
the continued high price of flour is keep- 
ing the bread trade fairly steady. 


* *# 


‘THERE are a goodly number of schol- 
arships, of one sort and another and 

of varying values, available for young 
bakers here, and it seems as if the atti- 
tude of these youths 


BREAD 
PRICES 


SCHOLAR- bears out the adage that 
SHIPS what is easily got is little 
WASTED valued. In _ connection 


with the Glasgow bakery 
school, there is only one scholarship, giv- 
en by the allied traders a few years ago, 
value £100, and for this candidates have 
to pass a competitive examination, which 
is now about to be held. There are 24 
candidates for the award. This interest 
on the part of young bakers induces the 
Scottish association, in its annual re- 
port, to suggest that a fund should be 
started, as a permanent source of reve- 
nue, to assist youths, by the association. 

The national association on the other 
hand, has in-its gift some 18 awards of 
this sort, many of them provided by al- 
lied traders. For none of these is there 
any direct examination, although other 
conditions are attached which insure that 
the candidates are fitted to benefit by the 
training course. There is practically no 
competition for these scholarships and, 
in some cases, recipients of the awards 
refuse to take them up. 

In the Liverpool school a good deal of 
activity is being manifested in trying to 
get the new bakery equipment ready for 
the next session starting in October. The 
ovens, I understand, are to be oil heated, 
and will be the first so fitted in a bakery 
‘school. Here also will be installed the 
first Vienna convertible oven. This can 
be used as a sloping sole Vienna oven at 





<1— 


one time, and in a few minutes can be 
converted into an oven of the ordinary 
type with a horizontal sole. 

In Birmingham, which has also newly 
equipped its bakery school, an effort is to 
be made to broaden and heighten the 
theoretical side of the work, so that those 
able to take advantage may enter higher 
courses. 

The least satisfactory educational signs 
of the times appear to be those from Bel- 
fast. A very handsome and _ well- 
equipped municipal college exists there, 
and in one section there is an excellent 
bakery, which was established, and in 
great part equipped, by the master bak- 
ers of the city. No regular bakery 
classes have been held there for a good 
many years, and it seems that, in conse- 
quence, the corporation authorities now 
ptopose to dismantle the bakery section. 
Against this proposition the Belfast bak- 
ers have protested, and probably their 
protest will be effective. They point to 
the large share the master bakers had in 
establishing the school, and insist that if 
the authorities will give adequate pay to 
the teachers, there is no reason why 
classes should not be successful again. 

One of the difficulties with which cities, 
even as populous a’ Belfast, have to con- 
tend, is that workmen, who are the only 
possible students, have little faith in 
chemistry teachers as their instructors, 
and will not for long attend classes con- 
ducted by them. At the same time, any 
tradesman employed by a large firm, in 
whom other workmen might have confi- 
dence, is precluded by the nature of his 
private engagements from conducting a 
class, in the unreserved way that can only 
be successful, nor are his employers al- 
ways willing that he should do so. Could 
Belfast afford to employ a full-time 
teacher for baking and confectionery 
only, in whom the trade would have con- 
fidence, no doubt Ireland could supply a 
sufficiency of students. In the meantime 
it is something gained if the excellent 
equipment now in existence is saved by 
and for the trade. 





CHARLESTON’S POPULATION 
EATS 2 LBS BREAD DAILY 


CxHarieston, W. Va.—The bakers of 
this city have no statistics on which to 
base their claim, but they feel that, com- 
pared to population, they produce prob- 
ably more loaves of bread than any other 
town in the country. Charleston has a 
population of approximately 40,000, 
while the most conservative figures show 
that the bakers turn out daily about 80,- 
000 1-lb loaves. There are five large bak- 
ing establishments and several smaller 
ones, all of which do a thriving and pros- 
perous business in Charleston. The Ash- 
ley Bread Co., the Conlon Baking Co., 
Purity Baking Co., Cablish Bros. and 
Mark’s Baking & Products Co. are the 
five larger establishments. 

Charleston is the distributing center 
for one of the richest and most thickly 
populated sections of the state. Bread 
is shipped out in all directions, some of 
it being sent as far as 100 miles. This 
accounts for the great volume of bread 
produced. Millers and bakers visiting 
Charleston are unanimous in their praise 
of the high quality loaf produced. 





BUFFALO’S BREAD OUTPUT GAINS 


Burrato, N. Y.—In the report of the 
United States Census Bureau on the 
value of products manufactured by Buf- 
falo industries in 1923 it is shown that 
the baking interests made a large gain. 
The value of their products for 1923 is 
given at $16,318,554, while in 1921 the 
total was $13,998,187, an increase of $2,- 
820,367. 

In contrast to this showing is that of 
the flour and feed industry, which shows 
a falling off of $12,873,407. The value 
of the output of this industry was only 
$43,163,351 in 1923, as against $56,036,758 
in 1921. 





DAUGHTER BORN TO W. BR. CHAMPE 


Kansas City, Mo.—A daughter, who 
has been named Kathryn Ann, was born 
July 2 to W. R. and Mrs. Champe, Kan- 
sas City. Mr. Champe is advertising 
manager for the Smith Great Western 
Baking Corporation, which is the holding 
company for bakeries operated by Bryce 
B. Smith and his associates. 
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BREAD IN BRITISH INDIA 


By Captain A. F. G. RAIKes 


HE inhabitants of India, especially 

those from the northern parts of the 

country, consume great quantities 
of flour. The staple part of their diet is 
the “chuppatti,” which is made in great 
numbers before each meal. 

There would appear, to the uninitiated, 
to be no art in the making of a chuppatti, 
but the Indian is just as critical over the 
manufacture of it as the occidental is re- 
garding his loaf. “Atta,” 
which is whole meal flour, 
from which, if you are 
particular, or rich enough 
to afford it, a certain pro- 
portion of the bran is sep- 
arated, forms the princi- 
pal ingredient. To this is 
added water, and_ the 
dough thus formed is 
kneaded thoroughly. Cakes 
are rolled out about 12 in 
in diameter and ¥% in 
thick. These cakes are 
then placed on an iron 
plate which rests over an 
open fire, and left there 
until each side has been 
browned. The finished 
product is the chuppatti. 
It is not an unpleasant 
form of food, but one of 
which one would quickly 
tire. In taste it is a mix- 
ture between unleavened 
bread and a Scotch scone. 
No salt or seasoning is 
used in the making and, 
consequently, there is lit- 
tle savor in it. 

The Hindu has many re- 
ligious customs attached 
to the making of his “roti,” 
as he calls bread. To begin with, the 
cook must be of high caste; he is usually 
a Brahmin, or one of the priestly order, 
which occupies the premier position in 
the Hindu system of caste. One must 
not imagine from this that the man who 
cooks wears a collar differently to the 
rest of the world and is well educated, 
as the Brahmin cook certainly never has 
a collar and seldom any learning. He is 
a potential religious teacher, but has not 
had the opportunity of studying religion 
and so has become a cook. 

The ground where meals are to be 
served is carefully prepared. A level 





A Meal of Chuppattis 


site in the open is chosen and cleared of 
grass, weeds, or stones, and is washed 
and “leiped.” “Leiping” consists of 
spreading a mixture of liquid mud and 
cow dung on the ground and allowing it 
to dry in the sun. One-yard squares are 
then marked out on the ground, one of 
these “chowkas” for each diner. 

The chuppattis are then prepared, and 
with them some “dal,” a form of lentil 
usually boiled with curry powder, or per- 
haps curried potatoes or other vege- 


tables. Ordinarily the Hindu does not 
eat meat, but when he does it is either 
goats’ flesh or mutton. The cow. being a 
sacred animal in Hindu mythology, beef 
is never eaten by Hindus. Rice is also 


eaten with chuppattis, but the main part 
of the meal is the chuppatti, and usually 
any number up to 10 are consumed. The 
writer has known an Indian sepoy, or 
soldier, to eat as many as 34, but for- 





Cooking the Chuppatti 


tunately for the government, which pro- 
vided his food, he was exceptional in his 
digestive powers. 

The Indian usually eats only one meal 
a day, at about noon. Factory hands and 
laborers take no food until they have 
finished their day’s work. 

To the Hindu there is something almost 
sacred about roti, for he regards this 
and “pani” (water) as God’s greatest 
gifts. He will neither drink, nor enter 
his “chowka” to eat, without first having 
washed his hands and mouth. Usually, 
before taking his meal, the Hindu will 
bathe and pray. It is entirely against 
his religion to sit in his 
chowka with any more 
clothes on than are neces- 
sary, and his feet are always 
bare. During the winter 
months in Mesopotamia, 
when the temperature fell 
to zero, it was with the 
greatest difficulty that Hin- 
dus in regiments campaign- 
ing there were persuaded to 
eat while wearing clothes. 

Chuppattis are never eat- 
en out of the chowka; when 
an Indian travels he lives on 
parched cereals, which are 
cooked before he _ leaves 
home. A form of chup- 
patti may also be eaten on 
these occasions if it has been 
cooked in “ghi” (clarified 
butter), as it would appear 
that, the sacred cow having 
produced the butter, the 
chuppatti is made clean by 
being cooked in it, and may 
consequently be eaten on 
unholy ground. 

White flour is seldom 
used, although there are 
parts of India where bread 
is baked and very much ap- 
preciated. The only other 
use to which it is put is in the making of 
sweetmeats, to which the Indian is very 
partial. In many of these, together with 
sugar and ghi, flour plays an important 
part. 

The white population in India, natural- 
ly, eats white bread, but whether it is the 
fault of the baker or the miller, the loaf 
is not comparable with that which is ob- 
tained in Europe. The south of India is 
inhabited almost entirely by rice eaters, 
not accustomed to using atta in any form. 
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U. S. BAKERS PRODUCE ANNUALLY 


$628,000,000 


WORTH OF BREAD 





United States Consumes Annually 20,000,000,000 Loaves of Commercially Baked 
Bread — No Figures Available for Home Baking — Number of Establish- 
ments Shows Gradual Decrease Since 1914, Due to Consolidations 


New York, N. Y.—In a recent survey, 
embracing statistical data on trade and 
commerce conditions in all parts of the 
world, the New York banking house of 
Dominick & Dominick, member of the 
New York stock exchange, publishes a 
short comprehensive article on the tre- 
mendous development of the baking in- 
dustry within past years. According to 
this firm’s figures, the population of the 
United States consumes annually 20,- 
000,000,000 loaves of bread made in bak- 
eries, valued at $628,256,785. Data con- 
cerning the amount of home made bread 
consumed is not available. 

The Dominick & Dominick report says: 

“The passing of home made bread from 
the household table in favor of baker’s 
bread is an economic development of the 
highest importance. With a production 
value of $491,893,000 before the war, the 
value of the baking industry’s output in 
1923, the latest year for which accurate 
figures are available, totaled $1,122,834,- 
000. Of this the manufacture of bread 
amounted to 8,429,738,953 lbs, valued at 
$628,256,785. At present the total bread 
consumption of the United States is esti- 
mated at 20,000,000,000 loaves annually, 
New York City alone producing 1,900,- 
000,000 loaves. 

“Of the 18,739 establishments report- 
ing in the biennial census of 1923, whose 
products were valued at $5,000 or more, 
13,623, or about 73 per cent, were concen- 
trated in 11 states. New York is consid- 
erably in the lead with 3,127, Pennsyl- 
vania second with 2,023, and Illinois third 
with 1,799. There follows a table giving 
1923 statistics for the industry as a whole. 
A distinction is made between that 
branch of the industry carried on by the 
biscuit and cracker manufacturers, and 
the establishments engaged primarily in 
other bakery products. 

“Thus the baking industry of today is 
a considerable item in the wealth of the 
nation. A survey of the industry since 
1869 indicates steady progress toward its 
present strong position. With the one 
exception of 1921 each census year shows 
an increase in profits in regular and not 
spasmodic fashion. 

“It will be noted that the number of 
establishments has declined during the 
past few years while the number of wage 
earners, cost of materials, and value of 
products have all increased. The chief 
explanation of this is the process of con- 
solidation which has been going on in the 
industry and which has_ been instru- 
mental in its growth. 

“A typical example of this develop- 
ment is found in one of the largest of the 
baking corporations which had a sales 
volume of $38,000,000 in 1924 and earn- 
ings of $4,000,000. Its plans call for the 
acquisition of a chain of bakeries from 
coast to coast which will make it the 
largest bakery organization in the world, 
with sales estimated at $100,000,000 an- 
nually. Large scale management of this 
sort has resulted in considerably lower 
costs of operation, with resulting in- 
creased margin of profit. For example, 
the net profits of one of its subsidiaries 
increased 25 per cent in six months; an- 


other doubled its net profits in 13 months, 
and still another tripled its net profits in 
two years.” 





NEW BAKERY STOCK MOSTLY SOLD 


Kansas City, Mo.—Most of the pre- 
ferred stock of the Manor Baking Co., 
which has a new five-oven plant under 
construction here, has been subscribed, it 
was said last week. The offering, which 
was made privately, was of 3,500 shares 
of 8 per cent cumulative stock at $100 a 
share. A bonus of one share of common 
stock is given with every two shares of 
preferred. The C. J. Patterson Cor- 
poration, Kansas City, which is building 
the plant, is also superintending the sale 
of stock. 





BAKERS’ TRIP TO EUROPE 
PROVING A GREAT SUCCESS 


New York, N. Y.—The tourist bakers 
who recently sailed for Europe seem to 
be enjoying themselves, judging from 
picture postcards received from them, 
which make up in enthusiasm what they 
lack in volume. Adam and Mrs. Metz 
have sent cards from Geneva, Nice, 
Monaco, Lucerne and Munich, where they 
visited the master bakers’ convention. 
August and Mrs. Knoepfel sent greet- 
ings from the Swiss Alps; C. and Mrs. 
Kohl and C. and Mrs. Schrot sent cards 
from Lucerne; cards from several Euro- 
pean cities have been received from Wil- 
liam and Mrs. Busch. Paul and Mrs. 
Hartzsch, and family, sailed recently on 
the Deutschland, accompanied by Mrs. 
E. Hirn and her two children; Martin 
and Mrs. Keidel and Herman Sturm 
sent greetings from Berlin, where Mr. 
and Mrs. Scheublein also were staying. 
From Thuringia John Schmid and family, 
of Richmond Hill, sent greetings. 

From Paris Florian Menninger, Jr., 
sends greetings, and Martin Keidel, who 
sailed June 13 on the Sierra Ventana, has 
kept a diary during the entire trip. 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERY NOTES 

Michael Bros. bakery and ice cream 
manufacturing plant, Schuylkill Haven, 
was totally destroyed by fire June 25. 
The loss is reported at $40,000, partly 
covered by insurance. Work will be 
started at once to rebuild. 

The Fayette Baking Co., Connellsville, 
recently purchased the plant and fix- 
tures of the Premier Baking Co., New 
Kensington. The price paid is reported 
at $55,000. 

Charles Dolbanowski, Bethlehem, has 
been granted a permit to erect a bakery 
to cost $2,500. 

Aarons & Starr, bakers, will move to 
larger quarters at 618 Lawrence Avenue, 
Ellwood City. 

The bakery of Richard Rosen, New 
Kensington, was recently destroyed by 
fire. The loss is estimated at $25,000. 

Mrs. Victor Altman will soon open the 
Ye Fancy Cake Shoppe at Bradford. 

The monthly meeting of the Lehigh 
Valley Bakers’ Association was recently 
held at the plant of the Mauser Mill Co., 


BREAD INDUSTRY STATISTICS 


The industry 
as a whole 
Bread and rolls—Lbs ................05. 8,429,738,953 
$6 28,256,785 
1,149,502,118 


Product— 


ee. s ee Se ee eee ee ee 
Biscuits, doughnuts, etc.—Lbs.......... 


Biscuit Manufacturers 


and cracker of other 
manufacturers bakery products 
9,306,309 8,420,432,644 
$674,334 $627,582,451 


1,136,859,187 12,642,931 





N,N ached 4weekne tte havens $209,594,960 $207,744,323 $1,850,637 
Cakes, pies and pastry, value.... $269,511,198 $479,459 $269,031,739 
ES ID 6. 5.5.0:04 bbe wa deesss ; $4,659,655 $101,087 $4,558,568 
All other products, value............... $10,811,501 $2,628,425 $8,183,076 

Re ee re $1,122,834,099 $211,627,628 $911,206,471 

A SUMMARY OF THE PERIOD 1869-1923 
No. of No, of wage Cost of Value 

establishments’ earners Wages materials of products 
etn dk Gi Ge 6M 18,739 162,615 $214,579,000 $574,621,000 $1,122,834,000 
SSP 20,173 148,500 196,939,000 598,614,000 1,089,972,000 
S04 oS Nie dNe 00 5 vate 25,095 141,592 158,237,000 713,239,000 1,151,896,000 
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Laurys, near Allentown, Pa. Julius 
Lentz, vice president of the company, 
welcomed the bakers. An elaborate din- 
ner was served followed by a vaudeville 
entertainment. 

Mrs. Jennie Smith lately purchased 
the bakery and confectionery shop for- 
merly owned by B. K. Culton. 

Carl F. Hirsch will erect a bakery at 
Manayunk and Rector streets, Phila- 
delphia. 

Frank Kearn, formerly with the Home 
Baking Co., Mount Pleasant, has started 
in the retail bakery business for himself. 

Mrs. E. H. Ritzel, Homestead, has 
opened a bakery at 612 Fourth Street, 
Braddock. 

The firm of Matson & Yost, Braddock, 
has been dissolved by mutual consent. 
Mr. Matson will retire and the business 
will be continued by Mr. Yost. 

Peter N. Banmiller, aged 68 years, a 
retired baker of Harrisburg, died at his 
home there on July 12 after a long ill- 
ness. Three sons and a daughter survive. 

The Hiland Baking Co., Millvale, has 
been declared bankrupt. Schedules filed 
show liabilities $18,149 and assets $15,500. 

The Four Counties Bakers’ Associa- 
tion held their monthly meeting at the 
Phillipsburg (Pa.) Country Club on 
July 9. More than 60 bakers and their 
families were present. Golf was played 
during the afternoon, and following the 


dinner in the evening dancing was a fea- 
ture. William H. Haller was in charge 
of the arrangements. 

J. H. Beighley, doing business as the 
Commercial Bakery, Uniontown, was re- 
cently made defendant in involuntary 
bankruptcy proceedings instituted in the 
United States court at Pittsburgh. 

John C. Haller, eldest son of John 
Haller, of the Eagle Bakery, Altoona, 
Pa., was married on June 23 to Alma 
E. Piper, of Altoona. Mr. Haller is as- 
sociated with his father in the baking 
business. C. C. Larus. 





FORT WORTH BAKERIES THRIV! 

Oxranoma City, Oxra.—A recent sur- 
vey of the manufacturing industries of 
Fort Worth, Texas, shows that 32 bak- 
eries are in operation and that they have 
a daily output of 50,000 loaves. The re- 
port shows that the Doherty Baking Co., 
managed by Arthur Doherty, son of thie 
founder, has twice doubled its capacity 
in 20 years and increased its business hy 
2,000 per cent; that the Walker Bread 
Co., an exclusive bread manufacturer, 
managed by H. Clay Walker, has de- 
veloped a large wholesale business over 
western and northern Texas; and thiot 
Mrs. Baird’s Bakery, managed by D. ©. 
Baird, has added to the plant seven times 
in its 16 years of operation and now 
has 28,500 sq ft of floor space. 








Half-Cent as an Aid to Bakers 


vice president and general manager 

of the Langendorf Baking Co., San 
Francisco, that the introduction of a 
half-cent coin would be an aid in adjust- 
ing bread prices whenever conditions 
warrant a change, and so work to the 
better satisfaction of the public as well 
as the baker. 

“Under the present coinage,” writes 
Mr. Langendorf, “retail bread prices can 
only be increased or decreased in units of 
a cent. Flour may fluctuate as much as 
$2 bbl, and bakers are often prevented 
from raising the price of bread because 
of the fear of being accused of profiteer- 
ing. A barrel of flour yields on an aver- 
age of 290 1-lb loaves bread. With an 
advance in the price of flour of $2.90 and 
a le advance in the price of bread, the 
baker is fully compensated for the in- 
creased cost of flour. However, with 
an advance in the price of flour any- 
where from 50c to $1.75, the baker usual- 
ly absorbs this increase at a great disad- 
vantage to himself. 

“With a half-cent coin the baker could 
adjust his price of bread Yc lb with an 
advance or a decrease in flour prices of 
$1 to $1.50 bbl, which would offset the 
prevailing increase or decrease in flour 
prices and reflect itself to an equivalent 
amount in the retail or consumer price. 

“Under the existing situation the bak- 
er is forced, in order to protect himself 
on a fair profit, to be a flour speculator, 
for he cannot adjust his bread prices as 
frequently as can other industries such 
as flour milling, sugar refining, coffee, 
etc. Flour mills can adjust their prices 
daily in accordance with the increase or 
decrease in the price of wheat. For 
every cent advance in wheat, flour is ad- 
vanced 5c. The same thing is true with 
the sugar refiners. With a certain given 
number of points advance in the raw 
sugar market the price of refined sugar 
is adjusted, daily if necessary, to con- 
form with the price of raw sugar. The 
flour miller and sugar refiner, as well as 
many other industries, can protect them- 
selves on a reasonable profit irrespective 
of any fluctuations in the wheat or raw 
sugar markets, and need not be at the 
mercy of speculation to be assured of a 
profit. 

“Very frequently inharmonious rela- 
tions existing between bakers in a given 
community are due to the fact that a 
group of bakers has been fortunate in 
making purchases on a low market when 
another group was purchasing on the 
current market. 

“On the Pacific Coast we have a stand- 
ard bread weight law regulating the size 
of bread to units of 1-lb and 14-lb loaves 
and in multiples thereof. With wheat at 
$1 bu, taking into consideration freight 
and present operating costs, bread should 
wholesale at 8c lb. With wheat at $1.55 
bu, bread should wholesale at 9c Ib. 


[’ IS the opinion of S. S. Langendorf, 





“As an illustration, with a drop of the 
wheat price from $1.55 bu to $1.30, the 
baker would still be compelled to se’! 
bread at 9c lb wholesale, and be liable to 
accusation for profiteering. On the other 
hand, if the price of bread was reduce: 
to 8c Ib, he would be operating at a loss. 
But if the bread price is adjusted to 9 
on $1.50 wheat and the market shoul: 
advance to $1.80 bu, the baker would sti!! 
be compelled to sell bread at 9c Ib whol 
sale, almost wiping out his profit. 

“The average net profit to the bake 
on the basis of large volume is 1c Ib, net 
An advance in flour prices of about $1.35 
over his basic flour costs practicall) 
wipes out his profit. , 

“Under existing conditions the baker 
is forced to be either a profiteer, a specu 
lator, a philanthropist or a goat. We ar 
in accord with a standard bread weight 
law which protects the public agains! 
deception in the weight of bread. <A 
close grain loaf may be heavier than an 
open grain loaf, and from appearanc: 
the average consumer would believe that 
the blown-up loaf contains more bread 
weight. Standardizing the weight of 
bread places all bakers on an equal basis 
in their dealings with the public and 
leaves the adjustment on the basis of 
price only, eliminating the evil deception 
in the appearance of a loaf. 

“The half-cent coin would bring about 
a more elastic medium of adjusting bread 
prices, both from a standpoint of in- 
crease and decrease in the retail price as 
well as the wholesale price. 

“Prior to 1915, the dealer generally 
sold all commodities in units of 5c, 10¢, 
15c, 20c, 25c, etc. The prices between 
the above denominations did not exist, 
and cash registers prior to 1915 on the 
Pacific Coast were all in denominations 
of 5c and 10c, and multiples thereof. 
The war brought the introduction of the 
prices between, such as 6c, 7c, 8c, etc., 
and it was necessary for the merchants 
to obtain new cash registers. Changing 
conditions may further warrant the half- 
cent denomination. 

“Our recommendation for the half- 
cent is based on the fact that it would 
enable the dealer to adjust his retail price 
in denominations of %c along with the 
adjustment of wholesale prices of Yc, 
and that it would place the baking indus- 
try on a sounder and more stable basis 
= to a great extent eliminate specula- 
ion. 

“We believe this subject is worthy of 
the careful thought of every baker. We 
would like to have the views of other 
bakers as to a solution of the problem 
herewith presented. We would like to 
receive an expression from the bakers in 
general as to their opinion of the half- 
cent coin, and would urge on any bakers 
who are in accord with this idea to please 
write The Northwestern Miller express- 
ing themselves on this subject.” 
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NEW YORK BAKERS’ DOINGS 


Retail Bakers Form Committee to Advise in 
Selection of Equipment—Master Bak- 
ers Hold Many Outings 


New Yorx, N. Y.—The New York 
State Association of Manufacturing Re- 
tail Bakers recently held an executive 
board meeting presided over by Max 
Strasser. The committee paid special 
attention to a resolution, drawn up at a 
recent convention, whereby it was re- 
solved that the president should appoint 
a committee to which bakers could look 
for helpful information when in the mar- 
ket for bakery equipment. The presi- 
dent appointed C. Kehlhof, M. Lapple, 
J. Breitenbach, L. Lust, A. E. Plarre, H. 
Holtermann, B. Bleul and Max Strasser 
to form this committee. 

rhe auditing committee includes E. 
Trunk, Charles Geisert, L. Lust, C. Kehl- 
hof and A. Schiller. 

A discussion as to the most suitable 
time for the next convention took place, 
and it was found appropriate that it 
should be held in May at Syracuse. 





OUTING TO SUNSET PARK 


Paul Weidig, chairman of the outing 
committee of the United Master Bakers 
of Manhattan, has issued an invitation 
to the members of all associations in the 
metropolitan district to join the associa- 
tion in an excursion trip up the Hudson 
River to Sunset Park on Aug. 19. 


DOINGS OF THE MASTER BAKERS 


On July 28 the Independent Master 
Bakers’ Quartette Club will hold its an- 
nual family outing at Philips’ Atlas Pa- 
vilion, Rockaway Beach, L. I. 

The Master Bakers’ Country Club held 
a meeting late in June at Creedmore, L. 
I. The members noted an immense 
bouquet of flowers on .the table, and 
Michael Scheblein made known that 
George Fiedler had become of age, having 
cast his first vote 20 years ago. The club 
presented him with a gold fountain pen 
with an engraved inscription. Those 
present were George Fiedler, M. Scheb- 
lein, F. Werner, Paul Seibold, Eugene 
Hofman, Dan ‘Schade, Paul Hartsch, 
Carl Meyer, C. Voigt, F. Menninger, W. 
Froelich, J. Eberle, O. Schimmel, G. 
Schmidt, A. Sauerbrey and H. A. Keil. 

Another enjoyable afternoon at Creed- 
more was spent by the master bakers on 
July 1, 21 members being present. Carl 
Voigt and Fred Werner were masters 
of ceremonies. During a jumping con- 
test, Fred John wagered George Fiedler 
that he could jump eight feet. However, 
the best he could accomplish was a six- 
foot jump. A round of cigars was in 
order. Other contributors in the line of 
genuine Havanas were Mr. Vollmer of 
The Fleischmann Co., and Messrs. Son- 
nell and Clark, of the Liberty Yeast 
Corporation. 

The New York Backer Club held this 
year’s picnic at Haarman’s Casino, Cy- 
press Hills, N. Y., on June 27. Delega- 
tions from numerous associations and 
firms in the industry were present. 

Favored by fine weather, the Brooklyn 
Master Bakers’ Ladies’ Circle held its 
annual summer excursion to Indian 
Point. Two busses brought the ladies 
after a four hours’ ride to Indian Point. 
The affair was such an immense success 
that another outing is planned for Au- 
gust. Bruno C. ScuMipt. 





WHAT TO DO WITH DIRTY PANS 


After baking pans have been used for 
four to six months, writes A. F. Gerhard, 
in his “Handbook for Bakers,” the oxida- 
tion becomes heavy. The edges and sides 
also become dirty from grease, flour, etc. 
When the baked bread is “dumped” it 
often comes in contact with this grease 
and dirt (which is soft from the heat of 
the oven), causing dirty and black spots 
on the loaves. Before this condition is 
reached, the pans should be cleaned 
by boiling them in lye. For 300 1-lb 
pans use about 2 lbs commercial lye, 
enough water to cover the pans, and boil 
until all the dirt is removed. Wash in 
clean, warm water, and dry in the oven. 
The pans must then be treated like new 
ones. An old steel dough trough or a 
steel tank connected to the steam boiler 
is perhaps the best arrangement to have 
for boiling pans. Other pieces of equip- 


‘ment which may “gum” up with grease 


through continuous use can be cleaned 
successfully in this manner. 








From Yorkshire to Carolina 


T’S NO slight step from Yorkshire, 

Eng., to Anderson County, South 

Carolina. It’s no short step from 
working in a bakery for $10 per week to 
owning a big two-story, three-oven cake 
and bread plant, is it? I’m asking you 
who have arrived. Well, Ben Thwaite is 
there. The plant is the smaller part, 
though. It’s a good one. The oven men 
and the machine men will all tell you that, 
but what I am going to tell you about for 
the most part is Ben and his little jour- 
ney. 

Benjamin Thwaite drifted over across 
the water, looking for a job. We find 
him working in a bakeshop in Lynch- 
burg, Va. While there he went to 
church, sang in the choir. There was a 
very likely looking English girl singing 
in the same choir. She was a business 
woman of ability, and had a rich soprano 
voice. I could rave at length about her 
if—but, you see, she is Ben’s wife now. 

Next, Ben is working in a shop for J. 
A. Cureton, Greenville, S. C. Somebody 
needed a baker the worst . 
kind in Anderson, S. C., 
so Ben moved on down 
there. A Fleischmann 
salesman got him a job 
in Richmond, Va., at $35 
per week. Ben packed 
his grip to go, told the 
baker at Anderson good- 
by. “Wait a minute,” 
said that gentleman. 
“You stick here with me 
and I'll sell you one half 
the business.” Ben stuck. 
That was back in 1917. 
Business picked up. Ben 
liked his half of the 
business so well that he 
bought the other half. 

The place was on the 
main street uptown—fine 
for retail, but too small 
for wholesale. Ben had 
a long lease on_ the 
place, so what could he do? He went 
out to the edge of town near a railroad 
track, and bought 10 acres of land, most- 
ly on faith. There were two little stores 
on the place. Ben built a bakeshop be- 
hind them; used one for a store room, 
one for an office and shipping depart- 
ment, and proceeded in the baking of 
Aunt Mary’s bread. He called himself 
the Pure Food Co. Business kept pick- 
ing up, so he built more ovens, bought 
more machinery, and—no, I promised 
myself not to describe his shop. 

Now, about that uptown location on 
which he had a long lease. No one 
seemed to want it, so he found an ex- 
perienced moving picture man and built 
a picture show, and shows the best class 
of pictures. Ben is making money, also, 
in the show business. 

Ben got the Pure Food Co. going in 
good shape, with Percy Crighton as 
manager. So he had time to visit his 
friends and customers occasionally. One 
day he was standing on the corner lend- 
ing an unused ear to some real estate 
men who were howling about hard times. 
“Hard times?” said Ben. “Not in An- 
derson. It’s one of the livest towns in 
the country. All you got to do is to have 
a little nerve; money will make itself.” 
They laughed Ben to scorn, telling him 
that was because he didn’t know any- 
thing about the real estate business. 
“Why,” said Ben, “I'll bet you $100 I can 
make $250 in the next 24 hours!” So the 





Benjamin Thwaite 


bet was covered. Ben went forth, 
bought a block of suburban lots, and 
sold enough of them within the allotted 
time to clean up the $250, and several 
hundred dollars besides for a good mar- 
gin. He took the $100 bet and laughed 
at the kickers. It’s a sort of pastime 
with Ben—this trading is. He had a lot 
that was not being used, built a modern 
bungalow on it, and rents the bungalow 
at a figure that nets him a very nice in- 
terest on the cost of the house. 

Then one day he bought some particu- 
larly good looking lots in a promising, 
but undeveloped, suburb. He was not 
busy, so he built a $12,000 house on one 
of those lots. Said he would sell it to 
some one who wanted a real home. When 
the house was done, he took his wife and 
little boy to see it. It did look good! 
They are all there yet—it’s Ben's home. 
If you are a friend of Ben’s, he will take 
you out—and you will be sorry when you 
have to go. 

No, Ben Thwaite did not neglect the 
baker’s business for any 
of these things. He has 
kept it steadily growing. 
He may be found at the 
Pure Food Co. plant al- 
most any time. There is 
not a man in the organi- 
zation whose place he 
cannot take himself. But 
he has Percy Crighton 
for a manager. If he 
had not had Percy, he 
could not have gone to 
Europe last year and 
spent five months away 
from his business. 

Lots of fellows told 
Ben that he ought not to 
go. “Better stay home 
and look after business !” 
But Ben wanted to see 
the Old Country again. 
He wanted to see home 
folks, and I expect he 
wanted to show them his family. Most 
men are like that. So in April, 1924, Ben, 
Mrs. Ben and Ben, Jr., sailed for Merry 
England and left all cares behind. Ben 
had been dreaming of jolly old England 
for several years, but lots of things look 
better at a distance. Sure, they had a 
good time in Europe—all of them, but 
Anderson, S. C., looked quite as good as 
England had looked from the same dis- 
tance. So after five months the family 
is back in Anderson, in the big house 
among the oak trees on the hill. 

Ben brought his sister with them—just 
invited her to come along as a guest, 
don’t you know? He handed her a ticket 
and said, “Come, spend a season or two 
with us.” So there’s another convert to 
America at the Thwaite house. 

Did the bakery go to pieces in Ben’s 
absence? It did not! People do not de- 
sert Ben Thwaite. Ben is the kind of 
fellow that people stick to. You’ve seen 
them. He does not make a fuss over 
any one, but he has that indefinable 
something about him that creates con- 
fidence. I'll guess there is not a man in 
Anderson with anything like his rating, 
who can borrow as much money as Ben 
can—not that he needs credit; he doesn’t. 
It might explain why he had made a big 
success from a minus beginning in a short 
time. Ben has nerve, too. That’s what it 
took to buy 10 acres of high-priced land 
and build a new plant on it. 

Oxiver L. Sreeve. 
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ST. LOUIS TRADE IS QUIET 


Sales Not Up to Average—Country Business 
More Active—New Crop Flour 
Purchases Light 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—Bakers located at in- 
terior points in the St. Louis territory 
report a marked improvement in busi- 
ness. The harvest season and excessively 
hot weather have been instrumental in 
increasing the demand for bakers’ bread 
in the country. However, both whole- 
sale and retail bakers in St. Louis com- 
plain about demand, which, they say, is 
not up to the volume of a year ago. This 
is particularly true of sweet goods. 

Despite the fluctuations in wheat and 
the corresponding changes in flour prices, 
hardly any changes have occurred in the 
price of bread in this market. Some 
complaints are heard of ridiculously low 
prices being made by a few bakers at 
country points, but these are in the mi- 
nority; for the most part, prices are held 
fairly steady. 

Stocks of flour are low in the majority 
of shops and, so far, comparatively little 
buying of new wheat flour has been done. 
Some of the larger bakers have made 
offers on round lots, but their idea of 
prices has been so far out of line with 
that of the mills that few sales have been 
closed. What flour is being bought is in 
small lots and generally for immediate 
shipment. 





NOTES 


J. G. Stiber sold his bakery a short 
time ago to Frank Reiss. 

R. Loranz has bought the F. Wiehe 
Bakery at 2700 Arsenal Street, St. Louis. 

The St. Louis Co-operative Association 
gave a fish fry for.its members on July 
15. 

Apel’s Bakery, 1108 N. Vandeventer, 
St. Louis, has been sold to H. Kippen- 
berg. 

H. Stroot has sold his bakery at 1237 
Sutter Avenue, St. Louis, to George 
Heim. 

Joseph Beosch recently bought the J. 
Kundrat Bakery, 1901 Lami Street, St. 
Louis. 

F. Erlenbach has sold his bakery, 6650 
Gravois Road, St. Louis, to A. Ober- 
meyer. 

F. G. Cermak has purchased the E. 
Schmidt Bakery, 2225 Cherokee Street, 
St. Louis. 

Fred Smith has discontinued his bak- 
ery business at 1051 Hodiament Avenue, 
St. Louis. 

Frank Boehm has sold his bakery at 
1900 Sydney Street, St. Louis, to T. 
Rychlink. 

F. Roth has sold his bakery, located at 
1842 South Eighteenth Street, St. Louis, 
to Moll Bros. 

Henry Wieghorst has bought the A. 
Rubenack Bakery at 2823 St. Louis Ave- 
nue, St. Louis. 

Fasula & Vitali have bought the Joe 
Bommarito Bakery at 1130 North Eighth 
Street, St. Louis. 

J. Cullman, Jr., has bought the C. A. 
Biehl Bakery, 3254 North Ninteenth 
Street, St. Louis. 

J. H. Dietzel recently purchased the 
George Strunk Bakery at 4373 Marcus 
Avenue, St. Louis. 

C. Leikem recently sold his bakery at 
5227 Virginia Avenue, St. Louis, to 
Charles Katzenberger. 

J. Samson, owner of the Idaho Bakery, 
5500 Idaho Avenue, St. Louis, has sold 
out to Cohen & Huttig. 

George Maze has closed his bakery at 
8822 Olive Street, St. Louis, and moved 
to 2735 Union Boulevard. 

J. Dadek has bought the bakery for- 
merly owned by C. Barth. The shop is 
located at 2654 Gravois Road. 

Joseph Vanachek recently purchased 
the H. Schwartz Bakeshop, located at 
4301 College Avenue, St. Louis. 

Bakers of East St. Louis, IIl., are or- 
ganizing a bakers’ association. At the 
first meeting, Martin Weines was elected 
president, Frank Kruta vice president, 
and Max Becker secretary. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





The new class of the American Insti- 
tute School of Baking, which starts Sept. 
3, is nearly completed. 
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United States Second in World’s 
Biscuit and Cracker Trade 
By J. A. Le Clerc 


Grain Specialist, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


HERE are at least nine countries 
T which are competing for the biscuit 

and cracker markets of the world. 
The six principal competitors of the 
United States for foreign trade in these 
commodities are the United Kingdom, 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, Bel- 
gium, and Canada. 

Five of the principal countries dealing 
in biscuits and crackers (France, the 
Netherlands, Denmark, Canada, and 
Cuba) differentiate in their trade reports 
between the sweetened and unsweetened 
products. The United States, the United 
Kingdom, Germany, Belgium, India, and 
Java, which may likewise be considered 
among the principal exporting or import- 
ing countries, group all products of this 
nature, whether sweetened or not, under 
one heading. 

Pre-war, the United Kingdom (Table 
I) exported more than half of all the 
crackers and biscuits entering the world 
markets, her total exports amounting to 
nearly 46,000,000 lbs, valued at £1,336,- 
000. The United States was second, with 
somewhat over 13,000,000 lbs, with a 
value of $749,000, followed by France, 
with shipments of nearly 6,500,000 Ibs, 
valued at 2,893,000 francs. 

The World War produced tremendous 
changes in the world markets. While 
pre-war the six principal exporting coun- 
tries (shown in Table II) shipped a total 
of over 76,000,000 lbs, the average ex- 
ports of these same countries during 
1923 and 1924 were only 72 per cent as 
much. Gains were made by both France 
and the Netherlands, but the losses sus- 
tained by the other four countries more 
than counterbalanced these gains. The 
United Kingdom during 1923 and 1924 
shipped an average of only 41 per cent as 
much of these products as during pre-war 
years; Germany, 35 per cent as much; 
Belgium, 80 per cent; the United States, 
91 per cent; while the Netherlands ex- 
ceeded her pre-war shipments by 56 per 
cent, and France by 137 per cent. 

The seven principal pre-war importers 
of biscuits and crackers (Table III) im- 
ported during 1923 and 1924 an average 
of 12,681,000 lbs, or less than one third 
of the amount imported pre-war. France 
imported pre-war nearly 12,000,000 lbs 
per year on the average, while the aver- 
age of 1923 and 1924 was only one sixth 
as much; Germany, which pre-war im- 
ported over 9,377,000 lbs, imported only 
21 per cent as much during the years 1923 
and 1924; India’s imports pre-war aver- 
aged 8,168,000 Ibs, while those of 1923 and 
1924 averaged only 2,511,000; Holland’s 
imports of 1923 and 1924 averaged only 
2,061,000 lbs, or 46 per cent of the pre- 
war amount. Java’s imports during the 
past two years averaged 2,835,000 lbs, or 
80 per cent of the pre-war average, Can- 
ada’s 1,161,000, or 53 per cent of pre-war, 
and Belgium’s 300,000, or 17 per cent of 
pre-war. 

An encouraging feature, however, is 
the appreciable gains made in 1924 over 
1923 by the principal exporters (Table 
II); the chief importing countries pur- 
chased 15 per cent more of these prod- 
ucts in 1924 than in 1923 (Table III). 

There is no way of determining the rel- 
ative proportion of sweetened and un- 
sweetened biscuits going into internation- 
al trade except (in the case of exports) 
for French and Dutch products, and (in 
the case of imports) for products enter- 
ing France, the Netherlands, Denmark, 
Canada, and Cuba. Of the biscuits ex- 
ported from France and Holland during 
1909-13 and 1922-24, 27 per cent was un- 
sweetened, and 73 per cent sweetened. 
The pre-war price per pound of the com- 
bined exports from France and Holland 
was as follows: sweetened, 10.9c; un- 
sweetened, 4.5c. The average price per 
pound of the pre-war exports from the 
United Kingdom was 14.lc. The import 


price per pound into Cuba was, sweet- 
ened 14.6c, unsweetened 6.7c; into Den- 
mark the import price per pound was 
11.8c and 8.8c, respectively. The same 
relative figures for the United States 
are not available. 


Of the imports of the five principal 
importing countries (France, Holland, 
Denmark, Canada, and Cuba), 38 per 
cent was unsweetened, and 68 per cent 
sweetened, the average yearly amounts 
of the combined imports into these five 
countries being 2,326,000 lbs of the for- 
mer and 8,811,000 of the latter. 


EXPORTS TO NORTH AMERICA 


Of the pre-war exports to the princi- 
pal countries of North America, two 
thirds originated in the United States 
and one fourth in the United Kingdom, 
while the exports from the Netherlands 
made up only 6 per cent. By 1923 the 
United States had acquired an even 
greater share of the North American 
markets. While the complete data for 
1924 are unavailable at this time, it looks 
as though the United States is still going 
to maintain the same relative position 
that it had in 1923. The principal mar- 
kets of the United States in North Amer- 
ica in 1923-24 were Cuba, Canada, Mex- 
ico, British West Indies, Santo Domingo, 
Jamaica, Dutch West Indies, and Ber- 
muda. Both the United Kingdom and 
Canada likewise have a _ considerable 
trade with Cuba and the British West 
Indies. 


EXPORTS TO CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA 


Like North America, the chief coun- 
tries of South and Central America ob- 
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tain from the United States most of their 
needs in biscuits and crackers; pre-war, 
nearly 80 per cent; in 1923 and 1924, at 
least that proportion. The countries 
making the largest purchases of these 
products from the United States in 1923- 
24 were Colombia, Venezuela, Panama, 
Honduras, and other Central American 
countries, Dutch and British Guiana. 
Argentina and Brazil were supplied 
largely by the United Kingdom. 


EXPORTS TO EUROPE 


Pre-war the United States supplied 
less than 1 per cent of Europe’s pur- 
chases of biscuits and crackers. More 
than 60 per cent of the exports to Europe 
originated in the United Kingdom, while 
France, the Netherlands, Germany, and 
Belgium each supplied an average of 
nearly 10 per cent. Due to lack of com- 
plete trade returns from France and 
Germany during 1923, it is impossible to 
analyze the European situation minutely. 
It is of interest to note, however, that 
the exports from the United States to 
the chief European countries had in- 
creased from 135,000 lbs pre-war to 548,- 
000 in 1923 and to 1,170,000 in 1924. The 
chief countries of Europe looking to the 
United States for these products were 
the United Kingdom, Germany, and Po- 
land. To these three countries the Unit- 
ed States exported 435,000 Ibs in 1923, 
and over 1,000,000 in 1924. The chief 
markets of the United Kingdom in 
Europe are the Irish Free State (which 
takes the bulk of the United Kingdom’s 
European shipments), Denmark, Nor- 
way, Sweden, France, Belgium, the Neth- 
erlands, and Turkey. It is an interest- 
ing observation that while France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, and the Netherlands are 
themselves considerable exporters of bis- 
cuits, they seem to take appreciable quan- 





This Constantinople Baker ‘Advertises His Loaves by Hanging Them Outside 














Photo from Ewing Galloway, New York 

TABLE II. BISCUITS, CRACKERS, ETC. 

Principal Exporting Countries (1,000 Ibs) 
Average Av’ge pct.* 
Exporting countries— Pre-war 1923 1924 1923-24 1923-24 
WMNOE TEGO cscs vevscieavose 45,880 16,433 20,992 18,712 41 
United States .. ’ 11,161 12,908 12,035 91 
PORES cecciece 15,066 15,480 15,273 237 
CS “ausdeandacesgeeeeceueene 1,592 2,381 1,987 35 
Bere er er 3,692 6,422 5,057 156 
PEE: 6 i060 055 40 devbeasenvene® 1,549 71,703 1,626 80 
WORE code cessstnevestensees 76,337 49,493 59,886 54,690 72 

*Pre-war equals 100 per cent. tEstimate. 
TABLE III. BISCUITS, CRACKERS, ETC. 
Principal Importing Countries (1,000 Ibs) 
Average Av'ge pct.* 
Importing countries— Pre-war 1923 1924 1923-24 1923-24 
BED cab s.ocaxecsencacesdetasceees 8,16 2,453 2,569 2,511 31 
CN  cxvcdeveeeeversrest nena 9,377 1,354 2,511 1,933 21 
PE -6-4:6:8:9:0:5.04..0:443.550415004058 11,997 1,795 2,030 1,912 16 
DE: -cvbbesesonsdetheenseeeas 4,324 1,956 2,061 2,009 46 
SE . 0b.6 62458 ene rerecepoetieatsae 3,524 2,835 2,835 2,835 80 
SEE eaveeeseebsnsnccashebakem 2,185 1,084 1,238 1,161 53 
PL: GN vr ecdcedceeeh odes tushws 1,762 300 t300 300 17 
BOGS. 2cctechauaenetsokes eas 44,337 11,777 13,544 12,661 31 
*Pre-war equals 100 per cent. +t Estimate. 
TABLE I. BISCUITS 


tities of each other’s goods. The United 
States is the only non-European country 
which does any appreciable business with 
Europe in these products. 

Pre-war the bulk of the shipments to 
Africa was made by the United King- 
dom (nearly 90 per cent). The trade of 
the United States amounted to 200,()00 
Ibs, or less than 2 per cent of the total. 
In 1923 and 1924 the trade of the United 
Kingdom with Africa has amounted to 
less than one half of that pre-war; while 
that of the United States decreased from 
pre-war figures, the loss is much sniallcr, 
The chief markets are British South 
Africa, British West Africa, and Egy)t, 
besides which the Belgian Congo seeins 
to be supplied entirely by Belgium. 


EXPORTS TO ASIA 


The total exports to Asia have like- 
wise decreased, those from the United 
Kingdom during 1923 and 1924 being !.ss 
than one third of pre-war. Before 19/4, 
the United Kingdom shipped nearly 12,- 
000,000 Ibs of biscuits to Asia, most of 
this amount going to India, the Stra'ts 
Settlements, Java, Ceylon, the Philip- 
pines, Siam, China, and Hongkong. 11 ‘ie 
exports from the United States to »!l 
these countries amounted to less thin 
130,000 lbs, most of which went to tie 
Philippines. The Netherlands shipp:d 
1,300,000 lbs, chiefly to India, Java, ard 
Ceylon, while Belgium’s shipmen's 
amounted to 713,000 lbs, chiefly to Jav1. 
By 1924, the exports from the Unit: 
States had increased to 601,000 lbs, ovr 
largest markets being China, Japan, t'ic 
Philippines, and Hongkong; the Nether- 
lands’ exports increased to 2,387,000 11)., 
of which 2,297,000 went to Java, while t!. 
United Kingdom’s exports to India aloe 
fell from 5,961,000 lbs pre-war to 2,635 - 
000 as the average of 1923-24. 


IMPORTS OF BISCUITS, CRACKERS, ETC. 


Analyzing the situation from the ir 
ports standpoint, it is seen that the chic! 
competitor of the United States in the 
Canadian markets is the United Kin; 
dom. Canada buys more goods of this 
nature from the mother country than 
from her southerneneighbor. 

In the English market our nearest con 
petitor is France, which supplies almo 
as much to the English as does the Unit 
ed States. 

Pre-war, the United States had mad 
no impression in the French market 
most of the foreign biscuits consumed b 
the French during that period were o 
English or Belgian origin. Later dat 
are not available. 

Nor does the United States seem t 
have gotten a foothold in the Nether 
lands, Germany, Denmark, Belgium 
Java, or British India, the other princi 
pal importing countries. The countrie: 
which supply the Netherlands are th 
United Kingdom, France, and Belgium 
those which furnish Belgium are th: 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and 
France; Denmark’s foreign supplies of 
biscuits come from the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, Germany, France, and 
Belgium, in the order named. Java's 
supply is mostly of Dutch, English, and 
German origin, with, however, a consider- 
able portion from Australia. India ob- 
tains her biscuits mostly from the United 
Kingdom, a small proportion coming 
from Germany and Australia. It is of 
interest to note that Australia is a real 
factor in the markets of Java and India. 
These are the only two of the 11 princi- 
pal markets in which Australia plays any 
appreciable réle. 

Cuba, likewise one of the chief mar- 
kets for biscuits, looks principally to the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
for its supply. Pre-war, about one half 
of that country’s supply came from the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
but in 1923 the United States supplied 
2,520,000 Ibs, as against only 257,000 by 
the United Kingdom. 


Exports to the Principal Countries of Each Grand Division* (1,000 Ibs) 


--United States—, -—-U. Kingdom—, ——France——, -——Holland— --—-Germany—, 














Exported to— Pre-war 1923 Pre-war 1923 Pre-war 1923 Pre-war 1923 
og Pee ere 7,234 6,784 2,738 703 49 ase 55 
Central and South America... 3,808 2,385 804 305 54 = 186 ioe 
Europe 135 548 8,957 4,928 1,354 ove 1,460 765 
Africa ...... 199 142 12,345 5,495 406 eee 12 es 
Australia ‘ 1 60 399 eve a0 one ft ase 
AGB 030.0 ini vo5 os vb Va bees eu es 129 681 11,962 3,887 713 1,951 

Wetal aboves ioc sccdsivcs 11,506 10,600 37,205 15,318 1,863 eee 3,071 2,771 
GREE OOREE oh. 65.56 6 cata sucs 13,048 11,161 45,880 16,433 6,447 15,066 3,236 3,692 


*Many of the smaller countries in each grand division are included in official reports under the term “Other Countries.” 


c—Belgium—, -—Canada—. 


Pre-war 1923 Pre-war 1923 Pre-war 1923 














192 290 

eee eos eee 14 64 
1,575 ove 1,405 1,208 8 
703 ove 512 245 eee 

3,727 eos 1,917 1,453 214 354 

5,703 1,592 2,023 1,549 242 621 


tIncludes 


3,142 (1,000 Ibs) to Irish Free State, which in 1909-14 was considered domestic. tExports to the principal countries only are here included. 
The French and German reports for 1923 do not show the countries of destination. 
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The Delectable Tale of Ambrosia Cake 


By Oliver L. Steele 


July 22, 1925 


was a boy, my mother took some 

nice fresh butter, gathered some 
fresh eggs, and using some white flour 
and good milk, proceeded to build a cake 
or cakes, depending on whether or not 
the preacher was expected on Sunday. 
She built those cakes a story at a time, 
using the best fruit jelly you ever saw 
for mortar, finally trimming the dome 
with freshly grated coconut or chocolate. 

Do you remember any such cakes? 
Sure you do! You stood by the kitchen 
table on tiptoe while they were under 
construction, and picked shreds of coco- 
nut off the top. We have had a lot of 
fun since then, most of us, but we haven’t 
had anything better to eat than those 
Saturday cakes—honest, have we? 

The other day I was sitting on the 
front porch of a hotel in Florida, when 
E. L.. Bordo, president Ambrosia Cake 
Bakcries Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla., 
drove up. He mentioned cake, and right 
away my mind rushed back to those 10- 
story ones mother used to make. 

| told Bordo about my hunger. He 
said: “Come on, I'll show you some cake !” 

So we got into his car and rode through 
the broad, clean, palm lined streets of 
Jacksonville, out Main Street to Nine- 
teenth, 

Say, a few years back we never thought 
of cake without forming a mental picture 
of the kitchen at home on Saturday be- 
fore the quarterly meeting at old Salt 
River Methodist Church. 


Fw Saturday morning, when I 


Y= know I had always thought of 

ambrosia as food of the gods, whose 
dwelling was on Mount Olympus; so I 
was inclined to smile at the idea of this 
temple built to Ambrosia cake. Just the 
same, I hopped out and followed Bordo 
into the building. 

We were met at the door by H. J. 
Smith, secretary and treasurer of the 
company; then we picked up L. A. 
Cairow, sales manager. 

Think of it, will you? Cake having a 
president, secretary and treasurer, and 
sales manager! Well, secretly, I said to 


myself, “That’s lots of organization, but 
they can’t make a cake like those Satur- 
day cakes we used to have on the farm.” 
Of course, I had to be nice,—I was a 
visitor,—so I followed those three fellows 
through a plant full of big white mixers 
making up the batter, big cake machines 
cutting out the various kinds of dough 
and dropping it into pans ready for the 
ovens. Then I saw their white clothed 
men shooting the cakes into the big ro- 
tary ovens, and the baked cakes com- 
ing out. I smelled as well as saw. That 
was half the fun—to smell all the good 
odors you know about all at one time 
right there in that cake making place. 
Those cakes were wrapped, and a big 








E. L, Bordo, President 


covey of white dressed girls were tucking 
them into boxes ready for 2,000,000 wait- 
ing mouths. Well, sir, I was astonished 
as well as fully convinced that those fel- 
lows could make cake—make it as my Ma 
did, so it would smell and taste like hers 
did. You feel 20 years younger when 
you eat that Ambrosia cake. You seem 


to hear the hens cackling in the barn- 
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Officers and Employees of the Ambrosia Cake Bakeries 





yard, and to see the rows of milk crocks 
in the old springhouse, and you most for- 
get you’ve grown up and that times have 
changed—that machinery has been in- 
vented more accurate and cleaner than 
mother’s kitchen used to be. You just 
eat that cake, and you are a boy again. 


LL this time I’d been following those 

three men through that Ambrosia 
cake place, eating every variety of cake, 
giving no thought to anything but cake. 
Finally we wound up at the office, where 
we attached ourselves to a good cigar 
each—you can’t smoke anywhere on the 
place except in the office, you know. And 
then I got to wondering, so I asked: 

“Where did you fellows come from?” 

The president is a cake man, sort of 
called to be a cake baker, as it were. 
Years ago he saw the old-time home bak- 
ing gradually going out of style, and the 
people seemed to need the old-time cakes, 
so he made a study of it. He was gradu- 
ated from Dunwoody Institute, then from 
the American Institute. He traveled 
about and learned all he could about 
cake, then he went to baking it. For 10 
years he baked Ambrosia cakes in St. 
Louis. 

Stick to a thing you like to do for 10 
years; think about that thing and dream 
about it, and if you are a pretty smart 
fellow, you will invent several things dur- 
ing that time. That’s what Bordo did. 
He has a book of formulas of Ambrosia 
cake. Some of them he invented, others 
came to him like an inspiration. But 
they are all his, and from the taste of 
all the cakes I was able to eat they are 
different. You have heard a lot of peo- 
ple say, “Oh, I don’t like bakery cake!” 
Well, I'll tell them they haven’t tasted 
one of those Ambrosia cakes ! 

“Bordo,” I asked, “how’d you get the 
idea of coming to Jacksonville, Fla., with 
all the country there is lying loose be- 
tween the Atlantic and Hollywood?” 

He laid down his cigar and said: 

“T traveled all over the South looking 
for the best place—a place where they 





Corporation, Jacksonville, Fla. 











H. J. Smith, Secretary and Treasurer 


seemed to want cake, and Florida seemed 
to be saying, ‘Please Pass the Cake.’ 
Jacksonville seemed to offer the best op- 
portunity. It’s a big, new, growing city. 
People have just discovered Florida, you 
know. It’s in its infancy, or at least in 
the primer class. People had read of 
Florida before, but now they are coming 
to see Florida. It’s the newest state in 
the Union, and the fastest growing one. 
That’s why I came here.” 


E BROUGHT H. J. Smith with 

him. Smith has spent nine years 
with the president. He was with him in 
the business in St. Louis, so he knows the 
game himself and likes it. Incidentally, 
they brought along an experienced sales 
manager who knows cake when and 
wherever found. 

The Jacksonville kitchen—I called it a 
plant, but forget that, and think of a nice 
big, clean white kitchen that’s baking 
cake for the whole state of Florida—is 
one of many. There are Ambrosia cake 
kitchens baking Ambrosia cake for Okla- 
homa, Texas, Missouri, Nebraska and 
Florida. The Jacksonville kitchen is the 
newest, and second to none of the group. 
Florida is one of the six favorite states 
that may eat Ambrosia. 
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FINANCIAL DAILY FORESHADOWS 
MAMMOTH BAKERY CONSOLIDATION 





Wall Street Journal States That Continental and Ward Baking Corporations 
Will Probably Be Merged Before Many Months—Ward Company 
Has Annual Production of 400,000,000 Loaves 


The Wall Street Journal of July 10, 
under the caption, “Mammoth Baking 
Merger Pending,’ stated that “plans 
talked of earlier in the year for the 
merger of the Continental Baking Cor- 
poration and the Ward Baking Corpora- 
tion with other companies into a mam- 
moth baking combination are still under 
way, but definite negotiations have not 
yet been concluded.” Activity in the 
principal baking stocks, which are mak- 
ing new high prices, was said to be based 
on these developments. 

“Interests behind the principal com- 
panies,” the Wall Street Journal report 
adds, “are in no hurry, but it is likely 
the merger will be consummated before 
many months. It will be facilitated by 
the fact that William B. Ward, president 
Ward Baking Corporation, who a year 
ago bought the control from another 
branch of the family, is the founder of 
the United Bakeries, which was the nu- 
cleus of the Continental Baking Corpora- 
tion. Mr. Ward still retains a consid- 
erable interest in the Continental, and 
George G. Barber, president of the Con- 
tinental, was the co-founder of the Unit- 
ed Bakeries with Mr. Ward. 

“The last few years have been the most 
important and eventful in the history of 
the baking industry, and there is every 
indication that the period of expansion 
and combinations is far from over. There 
are at present five important combina- 
tions in the industry, Continental Bak- 
ing Corporation, General Baking Co., 
Ward Baking Corporation, Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation, and Southern Bak- 
ing Co. 

“The Continental was started less than 
a year ago, with the United Bakeries 
having annual sales volume of $38,000,- 
000, as a nucleus. It has since acquired 
bakeries in the principal cities through- 
out the United States and Canada. It 
now has 104 plants and a sales volume 
of over $100,000,000. Sales of the con- 
stituent companies in 1924 reached $76,- 
548,751 and net earnings after all 
charges, including $2,343,822 deprecia- 
tion, were $6,014,163. Of this amount 
the United Bakeries, in 1924, earned 55 
per cent, though it contributed only 43 
per cent of sales volume. Net earnings 
of the United in 1924, before write-offs, 
were around $4,000,000. 


CONTINENTAL AND WARD 

“The earnings of the Continental for 
the five-week period ended May 16, 1925, 
the first showing the earning power of 
the system as a whole, were $1,142,642, 
at the annual rate of $11.800,000, equal 
to about $3 a share on Class B stock. 
Ordinarily earnings improve in the sec- 
ond half year. 

“While the Continental has been ex- 
panding its field all over the country by 
absorbing smaller systems, the Ward and 
General Baking companies have been 
adding to their earning power by build- 
ing plants out of earnings. Ward’s new 
Detroit plant, costing $1,000,000, is prac- 
tically completed and others are con- 
templated. 

“When the new management took con- 
trol of the Ward Baking Co., the pro- 
duction of bread was increased from 
299,000,000 loaves in 1923 to an annual 
rate of 400,000,000 in the last part of 
1924, an increase of 3314 per cent. The 
net earnings last year, after depreciation 
and taxes, were $4,369,739 against $2,- 
829,236 in 1923, a striking indication of 
the effects of management in this indus- 
try. The earnings in the last half of 
1924 were at the annual rate of over 
$5,000,000 and the last five-week period 
showed a net profit of $506,696. At the 
present rate of earnings, the net profit 
in 1925 is expected to equal over $12 a 
share on Class A common and between 
$4 and $5 a share on the Class B. 


GENERAL STRONG IN CASH 
“The General Baking has cash and 
government securities totaling $7,477,514. 
Earnings in 1924 were $5,276,114, equal 
to $10.58 a share on the common, against 


$5,525,559, equal to $11.18 a share, in 
1923. In view of the large sums spent 
on new bakeries each year and charged 
against depreciation, it is a fair assump- 
tion that the actual earning power of 
the company is somewhat in excess of 
this. 
_ “In 1924, $1,638,322 was spent for ad- 
ditions to plants and charged to property 
account. This included new plants in 
New Haven and Brooklyn, both of which 
were completed last spring, and addi- 
tions to plants in Buffalo, New York 
City, Springfield, Hartford and Water- 
bury. Plants in Norfolk, Va., and Bal- 
timore were acquired by purchase of 
stock. To finance expansion of this im- 
portance and at the same time increase 
cash, is a notable achievement and illus- 
trates the stability of this industry. 

“General carries its plants and prop- 
erty at only $13,581,814, though in 1924 
it earned $5,276,114, against $4,369,739 
earned by Ward, which carries plants at 
$21,940,828. This would seem to indicate 
General has hidden a considerable part 
of its property value in depreciation re- 
serves. 

HIGH RATE OF TURNOVER 

“The following comparative table 
shows the relative position of the three 
most important systems in the field. The 
strength of cash position and the small 
size of inventories in relation to sales 
volume are notable points. Changes in 
capital structure during formation make 
it impossible to give earnings per share 
on Continental. 


om 000’s omitted- 
Continental Ward General 








*Sales, 1924 ...... $76,549 $45,000 §$45,000 
EMWOMEOTY 6 ccsccs 3,920 1,785 1,472 
*Earnings, 1924 ... 6,014 4,370 5,276 
ecg a Be 2,829 5,526 
SO ahare, 1934....  ceccs $2.98 $10.58 
CRP COG, BEG ccs cases 8 “eseee 11.18 
SE. 6:4 4-0% 6a tin 600 8,435 4,225 7,478 
Current assets .... 14,643 6,974 9,693 
Current liabilities. 3,632 2,000 2,207 
Working capital... 11,011 4,974 7,486 
Property account.. 43,105 21,941 13,582 
**Bakeries ....... 104 19 29 
PE Ee Te 8,422 5,554 3,620 
PROTORTOR. cscs ccas 49,276 31,271 9,078 
CURSO BD cececscecs 289 84 wer 
See reeee re 2,000 500 430 
Market value .... 163,674 78,301 74,535 


*Sales and earnings of constituent com- 
panies. On 500,000 shares Class B. tIn- 
cludes government:securities. Ward has ad- 
ditional $1,200,496 in reserves. {Estimated. 
**000's not omitted. 


“In 1923 there was a total of 18,739 
bakeries in the United States with a sales 
volume of $1,122,834,000 against 20,173 
bakeries with an output of $1,089,972,000 
in 1921. The decline in the number of 
bakeries was due to the trend toward 
consolidation. Less than 2 per cent of 
the total are part of the great baking 
combinations, indicating the possibilities 
for further consolidation.” 





CALIFORNIA BAKERY NOTES 


The Metropolitan Bakery, 2111 South 
Central Avenue, Los Angeles, has been 
sold to the Union Made Bakery Co. This 
store will be operated as Branch No. 2 
of the latter concern. 

An extensive expansion program, in- 
volving the expenditure of approximate- 
ly $45,000, is now in progress at the 
bakery of the Basso Baking Co., 701 Cas- 
telar, Los Angeles. The improvements 
consist of the erection of a new front for 
the establishment, installation of com- 

lete new machinery, loading boxes, and 
he increasing of the routes cared for 
by the company from six to twelve, 
doubling the business handled. 

The opening of the new plant of the 
Butter-Top Bakery, San Pedro, took 
place on June 20. The new establish- 
ment is well equipped with modern ma- 
chinery. L. L. Seward is general super- 
intendent. 

James Costello, head of the Weber 
Baking Co., Los Angeles, is getting to be 
quite a family man. He was recently 
presented with a 9-lb son. This is the 
second boy in the Costello family. 

Passage of a new license law in Long 
Beach, Cal., requiring the payment of 
license fees by wholesale and retail bak- 
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ers, is reported by William Francis Ire- 
land, secretary-chairman of the south- 
ern California wholesale and retail bak- 
ers’ associations. The new ordinance 
takes the place of a previous one which 
only provided for the payment of license 
fees by retail bakers. Under the new 
law, wholesale bakers will pay an annual 
license fee of $50, while the retail bakers 
will pay a fee of $10. For each addition- 
al branch of a wholesale bakery, the con- 
cern will be required to pay a fee of $25. 

Plans are being completed for a new 
one-story brick plant for Grandma’s 
Baking Co., to be erected on Antonio 
Street near Main Street in Los Angeles. 
The building will contain approximately 
12,000 sq ft of floor space. 

The Quaker Bakery, owned and op- 
erated by Joe Walker in Los Angeles, 
has ceased operations. Mr. Walker has 
retired from active business. 

The San Bernardino Bakers’ Associa- 
tion conducted its first meeting under the 
new administration at the Reynolds Ho- 
tel, Riverside, on July 1. A general dis- 
cussion on conditions in the field showed 
that there were excellent prospects for 
good summer trade and that business in 
general is in fair condition. The next 
meeting will be held Aug. 5 at San Ber- 
nardino. 

The Van de Kamp Baking Co., Los 
Angeles, has taken over 8,000 ft of new 
floor space at 257 Werdin Place, Los An- 
geles, and has equipped one of the most 
complete bakeries in the city. Three ro- 
tary Fish ovens, a battery of six heavy 
duty cake machines, a flour sifting outfit 
and an overhead trolley system, have 
been installed. 





NIGHT BAKING’S ABOLITION 
FAVORED IN AUSTRALIA 


MeEtBourneE, Vicrorta, June 15.—The 
decision of the Geneva labor conference 
in favor of the prohibition of the night 
baking of bread has been received with 
the utmost enthusiasm by Australian op- 
erative bakers. 

Believing that a statement, reported to 
have been made by an Australian dele- 
gate, might give the conference the im- 
pression that it was favorably disposed 
toward day baking, the Victorian min- 
istry cabled to the conference that it was 
opposed to day baking. . 

Discussing the matter the secretary of 
the Victorian Operative Bakers’ Society 
has pointed out that the abolition of 
night work will lead to greater content- 
ment in the industry. He voiced the hope 
that Australian employers will not wait 
until Jan. 1, 1927, to give effect to the 
decision of the conference. 


Cuartes J. Matruews. 





LONG DRAWN OUT LEGAL 
SUIT SETTLED FOR $66,500 


New York, N. Y.—A legal suit, which, 
for almost 19 years, had occupied the su- 
preme courts of Manhattan and Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was recently settled when an 
understanding was reached between Mrs. 
Hermine C. Peyser and Mrs. Mary Van 
Campen. 

The suit centered around 175 shares of 
stock in the O. K. Model Baking Co., 
New York, now a part of the Conti- 
nental Baking Corporation, valued at 
$17,500, which had been purchased by 
Mrs. Van Campen. Almost 19 years 
later, Mrs. Peyser, daughter of the for- 
mer owner of the O. K. company, de- 
manded an accounting of this transac- 
tion, the 175 shares now representing 750 
preferred and 750 common B stock in 
the Continental, asking that she be al- 
lotted her share of the increased value of 
her father’s former property. 

Representatives of Mrs. Van Campen 
have now agreed to pay Mrs. Peyser 
$66,500, but after expenses have been de- 
ducted only $39,000 will revert to Mrs. 
Peyser’s three children. 





WARD USES GAS-HEATED OVENS ONLY 

New York, N. Y.—At the bakeries of 
the Ward Baking Corporation, all the 
baking is now being done by gas heat. 
The Ward company installed a number 
of gas-heated ovens in 1920, 22 coal-fired 
ovens being abandoned, and eight re- 
tained for baking buns and rolls until 
1923, when an additional traveling oven 
was installed. 
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CRACKER MAKERS WILL 
MOVE TECHNICAL BUREAU 


Minneapouis, Minn.— The technical 
bureau of the Biscuit and Cracker Manu- 
facturers’ Association will be moved to 
the Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, in 
August. This unit of the association wil] 
be quartered: in the space formerly occu- 
pied by the American Institute of [Bak- 
ing. Certain of the activities of the bu- 
reau will be continued as in the past and 
independently of the Dunwoody In- 
stitute. 

Dr. C. H. Bailey, professor of agri- 
cultural biochemistry of the University 
of Minnesota, is director of research for 
the association. Dr. Bailey says that 
the association hopes to organize some 
short classes of instruction early ext 
year in co-operation with the Dunwoody 
Institute, which will be made avail:ble 
to men already employed in the industry. 
It is a little too early to indicate accu- 
rately what form these courses will tke. 
In all probability they will not begin un- 
til the latter part of March or Apri! of 
1926. 

The officers and directors of the Biscuit 
and Cracker Manufacturers’ Associa‘ ion 
are as follows: president, L. D. Manc!ies- 
ter, Manchester Biscuit Co., Sioux F.\IIs, 
S. D; vice president, W. T. Bishop, 
Bishop & Co., Los Angeles, Cal; secre- 
tary, R. T. Stokes, New York City; treus- 
urer, A. J. Zimmerman, Quality Biscuit 
Co., Milwaukee, Wis; directors: L. D. 
Manchester, Manchester Biscuit (o., 
Sioux Falls, S. D; A. P. Strietmann, 
George H. Strietmann’s Sons Co., ¢ in- 
cinnati, Ohio; Brooks Morgan, Frank E. 
Block Co., Atlanta, Ga; H. W. Steg:ll, 
Union Biscuit Co., St. Louis, Mo; J. B. 
Franke, Perfection Biscuit Co., Fort 
Wayne, Ind; W. T. Bishop, Bishop & 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal; C. A. Bowmin, 
Merchants’ Biscuit Co., Denver, Colo; 
A. J. Zimmerman, Quality Biscuit (o., 
Milwaukee, Wis; W. C. Scott, Maryland 
Biscuit Co., Baltimore, Md; W. H. Wiese, 
Independent Baking Co., Davenport, 
Iowa; Harry R. Templeton, Ontirio 
Biscuit Co., Buffalo, N. Y; Fred G. Sal- 
erno, Sawyer Biscuit Co., Chicago, [!I; 
F. L. Dillon, H. W. Clark Biscuit Co., 
North Adams, Mass; John Hekmin, 
Hekman Biscuit Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich; Charles M. Thomsen, Pacific Co.st 
Biscuit Co., Seattle, Wash. . 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


J. W. Marlatt, of Marlatt’s Bakery, 
Seattle, Wash., spent his vacation in 
California. 

Jens Hansen leaves this month 
spend the summer in Denmark. Mr. 
Hansen’s son, James Hansen, is_ pro- 
prietor of the Hansen Bread Co. of Se:'t 
tle, Wash. 

A silver cup is being offered by tie 
southern California branch of the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers, L.'s 
Angeles, to the baker winning three of « 
series of competitive tests in bread ma\.- 
ing. Tests will be judged by three bak- 
ery chemists and three food authoritics 
to be selected at a later date. Contes! 
ants will use the same ingredients and 
work under the same conditions. 

The July meeting of the San. Bernar- 
dino Calles Bakers’ Association will |\c 
held in Riverside; August meeting (1 
San Bernardino; September meeting 1 
Ontario, and October in Pomona, C:! 
At the June meeting Emmett Stockto». 
of the Riverside Bread Co., was elect«:! 
president; Amos Guthrie, McClintoch s 
Bakery, Pomona, vice president; W. 
Zimmerman, San Bernardino Bread C: , 
secretary and treasurer. 

Alexander Britz, formerly connect«! 
with John Sims in the Spreckles’ Mark: 
Bakery, San Francisco, Cal., is visitiiz 
in Europe. 

Joe Parsons, of the Home Bakery, Fo:- 
est Grove, Oregon, is spending his vac:- 
tion in California. 

J. Wienman, of the American Baker:. 
1410 Thirteenth Street, Oakland, Ca’. 
has a new son. ° 

After being in the hospital for som: 
time with a broken collar bone, gaine 
by falling off his motorcycle, Loui 
Monasen is back at work in Zinkand 
Bakery, 1017 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 
of which he is bread foreman. 

Fire which destroyed a barber sho} 
and store at 1480-82-84 Whittier Boule 
vard, Belvedere, a suburb of Los An- 
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geles, also partly destroyed the Gartner 
Bakery. Joe Kern, proprietor of the 
bakery, was struck on the head by a 
falling brick, necessitating medical atten- 
tion. The blaze was reported to have 
originated in the bakery. 

The fire which did $300,000 damage to 
the heart of the retail store and office 
district of Marysville, Cal., late in June, 
destroyed the Searight Bakery. 

On June 27 fire, originating in over- 
heated ovens in the rear of the Weber 
Baking Co.’s plant at 5823 Crocker 
Street, Los Angeles, caused damage esti- 
mated at $8,000, slightly injuring three 
employees. Three autos parked beside 
the building, belonging to employees, 
were damaged. The loss is said to be 
covered by insurance. Dale Weber is 
president of the company. 


MONTHLY MEETING OF WEST 
PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS HELD 


PirrssurcH, Pa.—At the July meeting 
of the Western Pennsylvania Bakers’ 
Association, held in the Fleischmann 
Building, Pittsburgh, on July 11, E, J. 
Burry, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, presided in the unavoidable ab- 
sence of Horace W. Crider, the presi- 
dent. Despite the intensely warm weath- 
er there was a good attendance. 

S. S. Watters, the new president of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association, was 
introduced. He stated that the honor 
conferred on him was one that he had 
not sought, and would have preferred 
that another should have been chosen. 
However, since he had been elected, he 
had accepted the full responsibilities of 
the office. In turn he asked the earnest 
co-operation of every member to the end 
thet when his term expires a progressive 
forward movement would have been tak- 
en by the bakers of Pennsylvania. As a 
member of the board of governors of the 
American Bakers’ Association, Mr. Wat- 
ters referred briefly to the coming con- 
vention in September at Buffalo and 
stated that every baker who was inter- 
ested in the success of his business should 
attend. 

A. P. Cole, vice president Jesse C. 
Stewart Co., was introduced as the new- 
ly elected vice president of the National 
Federation of Flour Clubs. Mr. Cole 
spoke very enthusiastically concerning 
organized effort in the baking and allied 
industries and stated that much good had 
undoubtedly been accomplished through 
the local and national meetings of bak- 
ers. 

David Weiss, B. Markovitz Baking Co., 
Braddock, spoke of a recent trip to the 
Kansas wheat fields. He also visited a 
number of the larger bakeries in the Mid- 
dle West and stated that he was much 
interested in the progressive spirit shown 
in the management of the plants. 

D. H. Crock, Pittsburgh manager 
Washburn Crosby Co., gave a pleasing 
description of the International Rotary 
convention at Cleveland. It was decided 
to arrange for a Ladies’ Night late in 
August or early in September, the exact 
date to be announced at the meeting on 
Aug. 8. 








“BUTTER CREAM” TO BE FEATURED 

Kansas City, Mo.—The Purity Bak- 
eries Corporation will make “Butter 
Cream” bread one of their leading brands 
for the entire country, it has been an- 


nounced by R. L. Nafziger, vice presi- 


dent in charge of merchandising. In 
many of the 35 cities where the company 
has plants it will supplant the brands al- 
ready in use. “Butter Cream” bread has 
been featured at all of the plants of the 
Nafziger Baking Co. for over a year, with 
excellent results. 

The plants now operated by the com- 
pany are: Purity Baking Co., St. Paul, 
Minneapolis (two plants), and Duluth, 
Minn; Tri-State Baking Co., Flint, Jack- 
son, Detroit, Battle Creek, Mich., and 
Toledo and Akron, Ohio; Banner Gro- 
cers’ Baking Co., Columbus, Hamilton 
and Cincinnati, Ohio; Grocers’ Baking 
Co., Indianapolis; Williams Baking Co., 
Newark, N. J; Winkleman Baking Co., 
Memphis, Tenn; Grennan Cake Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Toledo, Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Paul, Minne- 
apolis, — rae St. Louis, Louisville; 
Nafziger Baking Co., Kansas City, St. 
Louis, Springfield, Sedalia, Mo., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Decatur, Ill, Muskogee, 
Okla., and Wichita Falls, Texas. 


+ Si 


THE GENERAL FIELD 


F. W. Blair, head of experimental de- 
partment Procter & Gamble Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, was a Chicago visitor re- 
cently. 

The Colborne Mfg. Co., Chicago, has 
recently installed a rotary pie machine 
in the Liberty Baking Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Frank C. Panuska, Hubbard Portable 
Oven Co., Chicago, is on a two weeks’ 
fishing trip in Algonquin Park, Ont. Mr. 
Panuska has sent in some wonderful re- 
ports regarding the fish he has caught. 

W. H.° Ulrey, district manager The 
Fleischmann Co., Chicago, is away on a 
three weeks’ vacation. 

C. R. Russ, assistant district manager 
The Fleischmann Co., Chicago, will be 
located at the Milwaukee branch after 
Aug. 1. ‘ 

The Middleby-Marshall Oven Co., Chi- 
cago, reports among recent installations, 
the following: Morgan & Co., 319 East 
Forty-seventh Street, Chicago, two 
double ovens; Robert Pope, 3059 South- 
port Avenue, Chicago, No. 3 Middleby 
oven; E. Minoux, 3815 Georgia Avenue, 
Washington, D. C., double oven; John 
Klein, 3549 North Western Avenue, Chi- 
cago, No. 3 Middleby oven; I. Mosko- 
witz, 1911 Elm Street, Chicago, No. 4 


Middleby oven. 
S. O. Werner. 





PERSONAL NOTES FROM NEW YORK 


Edward Knighton, Philadelphia, of 
Samuel Knighton & Sons, New York 
flour dealers, has returned from a six 
weeks’ European trip. Mr. Knighton 
flew from Amsterdam to London and is 
now a convert to aviation. 

John A. Sim, vice president and gen- 
eral manager Hecker-Jones-Jewell Mill- 
ing Co., was elected vice president of the 
Standard Milling Co., at a meeting of 
the board of directors held June 26 at 
New York. 

At the recent annual election of the 
New York Produce Exchange, the presi- 
dent and board of managers appointed 
the following as a committee on flour for 
the fiscal year: Fred O. Seaver, chair- 
man; Albert F. Janss, John O. Wade, H. 
W. Gladwin, P. W. Van Alstyne. 

John F. Gerard, who was recently 
elected to membership in the New York 
Produce Exchange, will succceed to the 
position left vacant by the death of E. R. 
Coker, who was buyer of cash grain for 
the Hecker-Jones-Jewell Milling Co. Mr. 
Gerard filled a similar position in the 
Buffalo plant of the same concefn. 

Following several illustrious examples, 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice president Bak- 
ers’ Club of New York, has extended an 
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invitation to all members to be his guests 
at a golf and bridge tournament at the 
North Hempstead Country Club, Port 
Washington, L. I., on July 16. 

R. O. Sherwood has died, aged 72 years. 
He was identified with the flour trade for 
over 40 years and recently was associat- 
ed with George A. Zabriskie, Pillsbury 
Flour Mills Co. 

Hugo Jaburg, president Jaburg Bros., 
New York, accompanied by Mrs. Jaburg, 
has sailed for Bremen. Mr. and Mrs. 
Jaburg are taking an extended business 
and pleasure tour through Europe, visit- 
ing all the principal cities, and will not 
return before September. 

A. Kroemer, eastern representative 
J. B. Ford Co., is summering at Rock- 
away, L. I. 

Theodore Jaeger, ex-treasurer Pro- 
gressive Sons of Master Bakers, was re- 
cently married to Miss Henriette Lenz. 
More than 70 guests witnessed the cere- 
mony. 

Walker MacMillan, eastern sales man- 
ager George P. Plant Milling Co., St. 
Louis, Mo., was a recent visitor to New 
York, where he called upon friends in 
the trade. 

Benson Littman, treasurer Martin 
Miller Co., Inc., New York, is at present 
on a trip to the West. 

J. W. Ayers, for a number of years 
manager at the Brooklyn, N. Y., plant of 
the Ward Baking Corporation, has re- 
signed, and, with a view of regaining his 
health, has started, with his wife, on a 
sea voyage. Mr. Ayers was greatly 
moved at the display of loyalty on the 
part of those working with him in the 
bakery, for on the day he was to say 
good-by to his fellow workers, he found 
his office crowded with floral tokens, and 
his men presented him with a gold watch 
and chain. 

The National Oven Co., J. G. White 
Corporation, New York, and the A. J. 
Fish Oven Co., Walworth, Wis., have 
joined the Bakery Equipment Manufac- 
turers’ Association. 

June 25 was not exactly an ideal day 
for a golf tournament, but Frederick 
Frazier, president Bakers’ Club of New 
York, is so popular, and the golfers are 
so enthusiastic, that a torrent of rain did 
not deter them from traveling to Larch- 
mont to partake of Mr. Frazier’s hos- 
pitality. The rain held off long enough 
to give the golfers an opportunity to 
compete for the prizes donated by their 
host, and when in the evening the scores 
were compared, the following, among 
others, were declared victors: first prize, 
Harvey Owens; second, V. E. Broenni- 
man; third, Joe Lee. After the strenu- 
ous efforts of the day, Mr. Frazier saw 


that the inner man also was taken care of, 
and the arrangements for this part of the 
program had been made so effectively 
that his guests no longer cared about the 
wetness outside. 

Bruno C, Scuminr. 





PACIFIC COAST NEWS 


Late in June The Fleischmann Co., 
San Francisco, held its annual picnic at 
Kendall Dell Park, near San Jose. The 
day was enlivened by dancing and games. 

L. Megerian has sold his interest in 
the King Oven Co., Los Angeles. 

R. W. Dinzl, chief engineer South- 
wark Foundry & Machine Co., is making 
a tour of the Pacific Coast, visiting the 
trade. 

W. J. Holder, Battle Creek (Mich.) 
Bread Wrapping Machine Co., is visiting 
the trade in Salt Lake City and vicinity. 

H. W. Robinson, general manager The 
Fleischmann Co. in California, has re- 
turned to his office in San Francisco, 
from a trip through southern California. 

The Day Co. has opened a display 
room on San Pedro Street, Los Angeles. 
J. E. Dalton is manager. 





BRYCE B. SMITH STILL 
CONTEMPLATES EXPANSION 


Kansas City, Mo.—Bryce B. Smith, 
president Smith Great Western Baking 
Corporation, Kansas City, has left with 
his family for Alexandria, Minn., where 
they will spend a several weeks’ vaca- 
tion. The trip is being made by motor, 
and Mr. Smith contemplated looking at 
several bakeries on the way with the idea 
of adding them to his string of plants 
in the Southwest. 

Several months ago, when plans were 
abandoned for the merging of several 
large baking companies under the name 
of the Empire Baking Corporation, Mr. 
Smith announced his intention of build- 
ing up the Smith Great Western com- 
pany, which had been organized as a 
holding company for the Consumers’ 
Bread Co., Kansas City, and several 
other plants owned by him and his asso- 
ciates. Since then, only the Cripe Bak- 
ery, Hutchinson, Kansas, has been pur- 
chased, although it is said that several 
have been appraised and refused. 





BISCUIT MAKERS ALLOW DISCOUNT 


Toronto, Ont.—Ontario biscuit manu- 
facturers are now selling to the retail 
trade on the quantity graded discount 
plan. This policy places all retailers on 
an equal price basis. Retailers whose 
purchases of biscuits for the calendar 
month amount to $50 are allowed a dis- 
count of 5 per cent, those purchasing 
between $50 and $100 a month, a dis- 
count of 74% per cent, and on purchases 
of over $100 the discount is 10 per cent. 
Wholesalers are to get only 12 per cent 
where formerly they had 121% to 15 per 
cent discount, with 2 per cent additional 
for cash. 





FLEET OF DODGE TRUCKS USED BY THE TEBELMANN BAKING CO., MINNEAPOLIS 
A. Tebelmann, of St. Louis, president of the Tebelmann Baking Co., which started an exclusive cake bakery in Minne- 
apolis in June, is well satisfied with the reception accorded his new venture by Minneapolis business men. He started in with 
six trucks and now has 10 in use. Mr. Tebelmann reports an increasing demand for his cake, which is marketed under the brand 
“Yur-Favorit.” An additional rotary oven will probably be installed within another month. The present equipment is being 


taxed almost to the limit to take care of the demand. 
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WISCONSIN PROHIBITS 
SALE OF MARGARINE 


Recent State Law Disallows Manufacture 
and Sale of Oleomargarine—Does Not 
Prevent Outside Buying 


Mitwavkee, Wis.—The Wisconsin bak- 
ery trade has been placed in much the 
same position with respect to the use 
of oleomargarine as with respect to 
bleached flour, by a law enacted by the 
biennial session of the state legislature. 
The prohibition of the manufacture and 
sale of oleomargarine or other like sub- 
stitutes for butter will become effective 
Sept. 1. The prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of bleached flour was en- 
acted a number of years ago, and at the 
1923 legislative session an attempt to re- 
peal the law was successfully opposed by 
the Wisconsin Master Bakers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Proponents of the antioleo law, as it 
is properly known, claimed that nothing 
has so greatly injured the prosperity of 
dairy farmers as its unfair competition, 
and as Wisconsin is the greatest dairy 
state in the Union, this argument car- 
ried enough weight to effect the passage 
of the law. Its sponsors also denied the 
main argument of the opposition that the 
antioleo law would greatly affect the 
cottonseed oil industry. 

Milwaukee handlers of oleomargarine 
deem the prohibition against the prod- 
uct as exceedingly unwise from every 
standpoint. One of the largest handlers 
says that between 25,000,000 and 30,000,- 
000 Ibs of oleomargarine are consumed 
in Wisconsin each year, and that nearly 
75 per cent of this quantity is used by 
bakers. The remainder goes into poor 
families which cannot afford to buy but- 
ter. It also is claimed that there is a 
distinct demand for it which cannot be 
filled by anything else, just as the de- 
mand for apples is distinct from that for 
pears. 

As the antibleached flour law may be 
circumvented, so may the antioleo act 
be made practically nonexistent, it is 
stated. Wisconsin millers may not legal- 
ly make bleached flour, but there is noth- 
ing to hinder mills in other states from 
making such flour and shipping it into 
Wisconsin. In the same way, Wisconsin 
bakers who desire to obtain oleomarga- 
rine can order it direct from markets 
outside of the state, the new law only 
affecting attempts to resell it. 

Despite this loophole, Wisconsin han- 
dlers of oleomargarine will make a fight 
to enforce their belief that the new law 
is unconstitutional. The attorney gener- 
al of Wisconsin, however, has indicated 
his conviction that the courts will sustain 
the enactment. Opponents of the law 
point to the possibility of reprisals from 
cottonseed oil producing states in the 
South. Some of these already have 
threatened to put a ban on butter made 
in states which raise barriers against 
oleomargarine. 

An enactment vetoed by the governor 
of Wisconsin, which also is of deep inter- 
est to bakers, is that which aimed to 
strike out of the pure food laws the man- 
datory provision that baking powder 
containing sodium aluminum sulphate 
must be labeled as containing alum. 
Baking powder manufacturers claimed 
that sodium aluminum sulphate used in 
their product is not alum, and sought 
permission to use the full designation. 
In his decision the governor said: “To 
designate the constituent of an article 
of food in a mixture by a strictly tech- 
nical name, unknown to the public, and 
not found in dictionaries or other stand- 
ard works on the subject except in the 
category of alums, is unfair and unjust 
to the public.” 

NOTES 


Roger A. Bauer, baker at 5014 Burn- 
ham Street, West Allis, Wis., is a volun- 
tary bankrupt with liabilities of $5,954 
and assets of $2,600. 

J. Tocco, 348 Van Buren Street, Mil- 
waukee, has started work on the erection 
of a new bakery which will cost about 
$15,000 with equipment. 

B. V. Barnes has purchased the Purity 
Bakery at 599 Bond Street, Kenosha, 
Wis., and is continuing the business un- 
der the style of the Barnes Bakery. 

Milton Marks, formerly of Scranton, 
Pa., has become sales manager of the 





Kappus Baking Co., Racine, Wis., which 
also maintains a large plant in Kenosha, 
Wis. 

The Superior Bakery, 1112 Shawano 
Avenue, Green Bay, Wis., has been ac- 
quired by F. J. Lempereur and Mrs. 
Jerome Wellemon, who are now in active 
charge. 

The Eagle Bakery, Eagle River, Wis., 
has completed the transfer of its shop 
and store to new and larger quarters 
built by the proprietors, Mr. and Mrs. L. 
L. Troyer. 

The Purity Bakeries Corporation re- 
cently made an offering of $900,000 of 
7 per cent cumulative preferred stock at 
$97 per share through the Milwaukee 
newspapers. 

Estimated damage of $2,500 was sus- 
tained by William Terhardt by a fire in 
his bakery and apartment at 527 Bartlett 
Avenue, Milwaukee, on July 6. Repairs 
are being completed. 

Miss M. J. Gibbons, The Fleischmann 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, recently conducted 
a series of classes in salesmanship at Su- 
perior, Wis., which was attended by 41 
employees of local bakeries. 


The Jaeger Bros. Baking Co., Wausau, 
Wis., is a new corporation with $30,000 
capital stock, organized by Erwin T. and 
Herbert M. Jaeger and William T. Coer- 
per to do a wholesale and retail bakery 
business. 

The Home Bakery, Sturgeon Bay, 
Wis., has resumed business in new quar- 
ters in the Teweles Building, Cedar and 
St. John streets. The former shop at 
Cedar and Pine streets was gutted by 
fire a short time ago. This necessitated 
the installation of a complete line of new 
machinery, with a 300-loaf oven. John 
Lipperer is proprietor. 

The Boston Store, Milwaukee, has add- 
ed a steel and glass story on the top of 
its 10-story building at Fourth and Syca- 
more streets, to provide a “daylight” 
home for its bakery department and 
candy kitchens. It is one of the largest 
department stores in Milwaukee and an- 
nually does a large volume of business in 
bread, fancy goods and confectionery. 


The first official statement made in 
Milwaukee that the Atlas Bakeries, Inc., 
originally the Atlas Bread Factory of 
Milwaukee, is now part of the Continental 
Baking Corporation system was made a 
short time ago in advertisements in local 
newspapers concerning the offering of 
70,000 shares of Continental Baking Cor- 
poration 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock at $100 per share, ex-dividend. 


The Colvin Baking Co., Janesville, and 
the Butter Nut Baking Co., Oshkosh, are 
two of the large wholesale concerns in 
Wisconsin that have adopted the “Bam- 
by” bread process and slogan, controlled 
by the S. E. Loveless Co., Philadelphia. 
The recent prohibition of the manufac- 
ture and sale of oleomargarine has 
brought into high relief the Loveless 
process of baking with butter fat as the 
exclusive shortening. 

The Zinsmaster Baking Co., Duluth, 
Minn., is establishing a complete plant in 
Superior, Wis., which will cost about 
$75,000. For this purpose a new Wis- 
consin corporation has been organized 
under the title of Zinsmaster Bread Co. 
of Superior, capital stock $80,000. Plans 
have been completed for a fireproof 
building at Ogden Avenue and Winter 
Street, to be ready by Aug. 15. E. L. 
Patneaud has been appointed general 
manager of the new plant, which will 
make deliveries to a large territory as 
far south as Eau Claire, Wis., and as far 
east as Munising, Mich. : 

L. E. Meyer. 


OKLAHOMA, TEXAS AND ARKANSAS 

A business trip to Chicago, Indianap- 
olis and Kansas City was made recently 
by C. H. Wortz, president Fort Smith 
(Ark.) Biscuit Co. 

Fred Schott, a pioneer baker of Perry, 
Okla., recently sold his Bon Ton Bakery 
to C. S. Musselman and Ben A. Wiehe 
and moved to California to enter some 
other trade. The new roprietors, who 
formerly were in the baking business, 
have installed a cake mixer and will put 
in an extra oven. 

A second retail store was opened in 
Perry, Okla., recently by the Betty Anne 
Bakery, owned and operated by G. A. 
Loop, formerly a bakery owner of Kansas 
City and Excelsior Springs, Mo. He 
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also has enlarged the oven capacity of 
his plant and put in a cake machine. 

John H. Becker, St. Louis, president 
Nafziger Baking Co., made a tour of the 
company’s Texas and Oklahoma plants 
during the latter part of June. At Wich- 
ita Falls, Texas, he expressed himself as 
being especially pleased with the expan- 
sion of the company’s business. 

G. S. King has sold his poultry farm 
near Waurika, Okla., and will engage in 
the baking business at Duncan, Okla. 

R. F. Rouw has opened a bakery at 
Alma, Ark. 

M. E. Eslinger, proprietor of the Blue 
Ribbon Bakery, which recently burned 
at Fort Smith, has gone to the West for 
a vacation. He said he would rebuild the 
bakery after his return. 

Fire recently destroyed the home of C. 
H. Lee, Kerrville, Texas, owner and op- 
erator of the Kerrville Bakery. 

A wedding of more than ordinary in- 
terest in Oklahoma City early in July 
was that of Mrs. Alice O. Simmons to 
Horace W. Hakes. Mrs. Simmons is 
owner and operator of Mrs. Simmons’ 
Home Bake Shop. She established her 
shop in 1913 on a small scale and has 
developed the plant until now it has a 
daily bread capacity of 1,000 loaves. 

The Arkansas Baking Co. has acquired 
the Wesson Bakery, Pine Bluff, Ark., ac- 
cording to William Koberlein, manager. 
The consideration is said to have been 
$5,000. 

A charter was granted in Texas re- 
cently to the Roberts Baking Co., Dallas, 
Texas. The capital stock is $15,000 and 
the incorporators are Fred Roberts, Mary 
Roberts and I. K. Reeder. 

L. C. Geren and A. Yates, Fort Smith, 
Ark., are remodeling a building in that 
city, in which they are to establish a 
bakery. 





PACIFIC COAST TRADE 
CONTINUES TO BE QUIET 


Depressed conditions continue on the 
Pacific Coast, with outputs -15@20 per 
cent below the‘ normal for the season. 
Bakers are running on short shifts and 
making strenuous efforts to keep up vol- 
ume. Prices are the same as last month, 
at 8@9c for the 1-lb, and 11@12c for 
the 1%2-lb loaf, but price cutting is more 
general and reflects the general scramble 
for business. The depression has also 
been felt in the sweet goods departments 
of bakeries, and prices are 5@10 per 
cent under last month’s. 

The flour market is at a staniistill, 
practically no buying being done on old 
flour as most bakeries are carrying stocks 
to last into the new crop season, and only 
one mill is as yet in the market with new 
flour prices. This mill is not doing any- 
thing as bakers are not inclined to buy 
new flour until later in the year whe:: the 
market is more stable. 

Labor conditions are normal again, set- 
tlement having been made at all centers 
where new contracts for the year b: zin- 
ning May 1 were being disputed. (ien- 
erally speaking, contracts remain the 
same as last year. 

NOTES 

Fred Dimas has bought the Atl/ens 
Bakery, Sacramento, Cal. 

The Basso Baking Co., Los Ang: les, 
has just installed a new divider. 

Dixie Maid Pies, Inc., Sacrame:ito, 
Cal., has put in an electric oven. 

Clyde Patty has closed the Cat ’N !’id- 
dle Bakery & Café in Portland, Ore: on. 

The H. Street Bakery, Sacrame: to, 
Cal., has changed its name to the Go! :len 








Foreign Students Attend Baking Class at 
Siebel Institute 





Ho Kam Hon (left), Honolulu, T. H., and 
Pedro Ramirez (right), Cali, Colombia 


sion at the Siebel Institute of Tech- 

nology, Chicago, South America and 
Hawaii are represented by Sefior Pedro 
Ramirez, Cali, Colombia, and Ho Kam 
Hon, Honolulu. 

Mr. Ho traveled over 5,000 miles to at- 
tend, while Sefior Ramirez negotiated the 
respectable distance of approximately 
8,000 miles. 

During a recent lull between class ses- 
sions the two men were “snapshotted” 
with the result shown herewith. Mr. Ho, 
a true son of a most graceful and inter- 
esting country, gives a very entertaining 
report of the progress of industry in 
Hawaii, especially the scientific develop- 
ment of natural food resources. Protec- 
tive organization for the purpose of de- 
creasing waste and increasing yield in 
production, for instance, has developed 
in the Hawaiian Islands to an extent 
which many industries might copy. 

Sugar production is one of the main 
industries of the islands, so the fifty odd 
sugar producing companies there have 
combined to support an experimental 


[’: THE spring 1925 class, now in ses- 


station in Honolulu which has a wo:ld- 
wide reputation. All the producers ‘m- 
mediately report any new discovery «nd 
samples of soil from every cane fiel« in 
the islands are forwarded frequently to 
the experiment station where they re 
analyzed and an appropriate ration f»r- 
mulated for the field and the type of c:ne 
selected that experience has proven \ ill 
do best on that particular soil. Thus it 
comes about that the territory of Haw iii 
leads the world in acreage sugar prodiic- 
tion and today all sugar yielding cent: rs 
look to Hawaii for guidance on cane <is- 
ease prevention, parasite elimination, s il 
analysis, seeding introduction, etc. 

Another industry of interest to tie 
baker is the pineapple business. Some »f 
the canneries in Honolulu employ 4,())0 
and more people, according to Mr. f!o, 
and in 1923 over 5,000,000 cases of t! is 
fruit were shipped. 

Sefior Ramirez hails from a very pro- 
gressive country and his presence at t!:c 
course shows that Colombia is also inte :- 
esting itself in baking. Scientific met')- 
ods are also coming to the fore in tht 
country in the raising of cocoa, coff«:, 
vanilla, bananas and other products °f 
interest to the baker. 

The spring 1925 class at the Siebel i1- 
stitute numbers 30 members coming fro:n 
all parts of the country as well as t'c 
representatives from Hawaii and Colo: :- 
bia before mentioned. Those enroll: 
are: William Anderson, Memphis, Ten” ; 
R. W. Barker, Philadelphia; R. Breschi |, 
Richmond, Va; Edwin Burt, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis; Vere DuBois, Manistc:, 
Mich; P. H. Ferrier, Jr., Chicago; }!. 
Frantzen, Rochester, N.. H; Josep) 
Friedman, McKeesport, Pa; Albert Gr '- 
ham, Chicago; L. A. Greinder, Toled», 
Ohio; Ho Kam Hon, Honolulu; Lee 
Hummell, Canton, Ohio; William Isaac;. 
San Antonio, Texas; L. R. Jones, Ster- 
ling, Kansas; Earl Lahtimer, Fitchbur<. 
Mass; Harry Lebo, Sunbury, Pa; Ma't 
Lundquist, Chicago; Zeno Mauvais, Lor = 
Island, N. Y; Peter Mushung, Monro. 
Mich; Fred Niess, Kansas City, Mo; ! 
J. Olsen, Bustleton, Pa; A. H. Ostrander. 
Louisville, Colo; Pedro Ramirez, Colom 
bia; G. St. Pierre, Decatur, Ill; H 
Schleicher, Columbus, Neb; Theodor: 
Shaffer, Burbank, Colo; F. P. Siebel, 
Jr., Chicago; V. J. Sparks, Pauls Valley. 
Okla; C. D. Stoops, Punxsutawney, Pa: 
N. Suzuki, Sacramento, Cal. 
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Poppy Bakery and moved to 1800 E 
Street. 

Kaiser & Son have opened a retail bak- 
ery at Eighth and L streets, Sacramento, 
Cal. 

A. M. Pindell, Electric Bakery, Los 
Molinas, Cal., has been seriously ill for 
three weeks. 

James Costello, manager Weber Bak- 
ing Co., Los Angeles, announces the birth 
of his second son. 

The Peach Blossom Bakery, Yuba City, 
Cal., has moved to a new building on the 
Pacific Highway. 

Mrs. E. Brophy, proprietor of the 
Hood River (Oregon) Bakery, has in- 
stalled a new oven. 

A great many bakers from Pacific 
Coast territory attended the Elks con- 
vention held in Portland, Ofegon. 

Carl and Mrs. Gatzert, of the Lodi 
(Cal.) Home Bakery, recently spent two 
weeks vacationing in Yosemite Valley. 
he Haynes-Foster Baking Co. has 
bought the Longview (Wash.) Bakery 
and is making extensive improvements. 
oyd C. Mitchell, Ogden (Utah) Bak- 
ing (o., spent several days in Seattle and 
Tacoma in the early part of the month. 

\. C. Shelly, Shelly Bros., Ltd., Van- 
couver, B. C., has returned from an 
extended business trip through eastern 
Canada. 

B. Heusner, Royal Baking Co., 


a“ 


Portland, Oregon, is remodeling the bak- 
er. and installing a new mixer and oven 
covveyor. 

ike Osenbrug, Home Bakery, Butte, 
Mont., with Mrs. Osenbrug, is touring the 
Pscifie Coast. They will stay two months 


in Los Angeles and vicinity. 

«. Conser, proprietor Electric Bakery, 
McMinnville, Oregon, will move to a new 
location on Main Street, and has ordered 
irge portable .oven and a dough mold- 

machine. 
the Davidson Baking Co., Portland, 
regon, has purchased the old Davidson 
Bakery at 600 West Thirteenth Avenue, 
Seattle, Wash., and-is remodeling it. 
Among the new machines installed are a 
dough mixer, molder and a flour outfit. 
E. F. Davidson is the proprietor. 

Gilbert W. Skinner, manager Wash- 
ington Bakeries, Inc., a branch of the 
Continental Baking Corporation in Seat- 
tle, Wash., is in Eureka, Cal., where he 
was called to assist in removing his large 
yacht from the rocks. The ship was 
coming up the coast from Florida, where 
Mr. Skinner had spent the winter. While 

dly damaged, it is hoped they may get 
her off the rocks. Any loss is covered 
hy marine insurance. 





NEW BAKERY OPENED IN ALTOONA 

Attroona, Pa.—Several hundred per- 
sons inspected the new plant of the Com- 
munity Baking Co. here, which was for- 
mally opened on July 7. The officers are 
John P. Banzhoff president, F. H. Hon- 
saker secretary, and I. W. Smith treas- 
urer. The Community bakery is based on 
the five years’ experience Mr. Banzhoff 
had with the Federal Baking Co., during 
which time he was manager of the Al- 
toona branch. He and Mr. Honsaker are 
in full charge of the plant. 

The plant is located at 821-23 Seven- 
teenth Street. The first floor is devoted 
to the retail sales room, offices and deliv- 
ery departments. The second floor 
houses the ovens and bread making ma- 
chinery, while the mixing equipment is 
located on the third floor. The cake de- 
partment is also installed on the third 
floor. The company has 12 delivery wag- 
ons, painted with the firm’s colors, 
double-deep orange and straw, the ex- 
terior of the bakery being painted in the 
same colors. 





BAKER’S CLAIM FOR DAMAGES DENIED 

Monrreat, Que.—A Montreal baker 
recently sued a local yeast company for 
damages which he claimed to have been 
done to his business by a defective deliv- 
After both parties had 
stated their case in court, the judge 
promptly dismissed the baker’s suit and 
absolved the yeast manufacturer from 
any blame in the matter. On the con- 
trary, the plaintiff was condemned to pay 
the balance of his bill for the yeast, which 
he had refused to do. 
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History as an Advertising Medium 


EW methods of advertising some- 
N times include pleasant departures 

from the popular, standard and 
slightly immodest fashion of announcing 
that “Our so-and-so is the best in the 
world,” etc. An example of this is found 
in a part of the advertising plan recent- 
ly adopted by the Vigo Bread Co., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

Though the bread made by the Vigo 
company is undoubtedly good, and 
though the company probably thinks it is 
good, else it wouldn’t be in business com- 
peting with other breads of quality, in 
the publicity referred to the company 
has seen fit to go far afield and to give, 
in story form, the history of the section 








Colonel Francis Vigo 


in which it and other concerns now en- 
joy prosperity. 

It is in good part due to the vigorous 
pioneering of Francis Vigo, a Spaniard, 
who was born in 1740, that the Wabash 
Valley in Indiana is now fit for the pro- 
duction of good bread. Not that Vigo 
was one of the early bakers, but his as- 
sistance to the Americans during the 
revolutionary days made possible the in- 
habitation and cultivation of the Wabash 
River territory. The story of this emi- 
nent Spaniard’s accomplishments _ in 
North America was written for the Vigo 
Bread Co. by I. K. Russell, former edi- 
tor of Baking Technology. 

It was General George Rogers Clark 
who won the Wabash Valley posts from 
the British during the Revolution, and it 
was Colonel Francis Vigo, who couldn’t 
read or write, who made this possible 
by supplying Clark with material aid and 
moral encouragement. As Mr. Russell 
explains, the possession of the Wabash 
Valley was vital to American lives and 
prosperity in the Middle West, for that 
was the boat route into that territory 
from Canada, and Indian massacres, 
under British direction, were occurring 
there. 

In telling of how Vigo happened to be 
in America, Mr. Russell writes, “Born in 
Sardinia, Francis Vigo early developed 
a love for arms. He enlisted in a Span- 
ish regiment and learned something of 
those world wars for power which set the 
British fleet at the throat of the Spanish 
Armada and started all Europe in a 
competitive battle for the conquest of the 
Western Hemisphere. He gained a Span- 
iard’s wish to see Spain and not England 
triumphant in the new America. To 
hold up Spain’s power the young Vigo 
was sent with his regiment to Cuba, and 
with a battalion of the regiment he was 
transferred to New Orleans. 

“Thus he first set foot on American 
soil, ready for the great réle it fell to his 
lot to play in the upbuilding of this 
America. At this time the Mississippi 
River route to the fur country was the 
route that the hardiest adventurers took. 
Along this path pushed young Vigo. He 
set up a trapping station at Kaskaskia 
and became known everywhere up and 
down the river as a successful trapper 
and trader. He had credit in New Or- 
leans and many a heavily loaded bateau 
was poled up the Wabash, with goods to 
be traded by him to the Indians of the 


Indian town, that afterwards grew to 
be Terre Haute.” 

So it was that Vigo was in a position 
to help Clark when he got into difficul- 
ties. “On Jan. 29, 1779, Clark met at 
Kaskaskia the modest little Spaniard 
who was to bring such good fortune to 
his arms. Clark’s troops were. without 
clothing. Their powder supply was low. 
They needed food and transport. All 
these Vigo knew how to obtain or had at 
his trading depots. He furnished hides 
for moccasins, cloth for raiment, powder 
and lead. Vigo accepted drafts on the 
state of Virginia for these supplies.” 

The story follows Vigo throughout his 
adventurous life and includes a_ brief 
summary of the beginnings of Terre 
Haute and Vigo County, with which he 
was so intimately connected. 

At the end of the advertisement book- 
let the Vigo Bread Co. writes, “The 
quality of character, the worthiness, the 
integrity, the struggle to win and the de- 
termination to build for his country, 
which so forcefully marked the character 
of Francis Vigo, furnishes the reason for 
the name we have chosen.” 

The Vigo Bread Co. was organized by 
C. N. Power, formerly president of the 
Standard Bakeries Corporation, and now 
owner of bakeries in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, as well as in Terre Haute. 





NORTHWESTERN BAKERY NOTES 

E. L. Wallrabenstein has sold his 
Purity Bakery at Waukesha, Wis., to 
John Knipfel. Mr. Knipfel has been as- 
sociated with the baking industry for a 
number of years. 

A. E. Hotchkiss, a former owner of 
the Midway Bakery, Kearney, Neb., has 
again taken over this plant. 

The business of the Hempleman Bak- 
ery, Ravenna, Neb., has been sold to 
E. J. Weinman, who has taken possession. 

A bakery at Parker, S. D., owned by 
Bert Tamm, has been destroyed by fire. 

Royal H. Holbrook, Cedar Rapids, 
educational secretary of the Iowa Bakers’ 
Association, is trying to get every baker 
in the state to take an interest in asso- 
ciation work and, by so doing, raise the 
standard of the industry. 

The Electric Maid Bake Shop, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, has changed hands, George 
H. Curtiss being the new owner. 

A new mixer has been installed in the 
plant of P. M. Morneau, Mora, Minn. 

Walker’s Bakery and Café, Lohrville, 
Iowa, has been sold to Damon Mitchell 
and Mrs. A. Mitchell. 

A. P. and Mrs. Rosnire announce they 
will soon open a bakery and delicatessen 
at 209 East Lake Street, Minneapolis. 

The Original Ry-Krisp Co., Minne- 
apolis, bakers of rye health breads, have 
taken out a building permit for $15,000, 
to cover an addition to their plant. 

The Zinsmaster Bread Co., Duluth, 
takes justifiable pride in the fact that its 
plant was recently given an almost per- 





Monument Erected by Francis Vigo Chapter 
of the D. A. R. 


fect score for cleanliness and sanitation 
by the local health department. The com- 
pany has used full pages in the Duluth 
newspapers to acquaint its customers 
with this fact, using as copy a reproduc- 
tion of the health department report. 





PHILADELPHIA BAKERS BUY FLOUR 

Puiapetrnia, Pa.—Bakers have pur- 
chased fair quantities of flour during the 
month, although they have shown but lit- 
tle disposition to stock up ahead. Most 
of the time their ideas of value have been 
below those of sellers and this made the 
consummation of business _ difficult. 
Stocks of flour in the hands of bakers are 
generally small. 

Bakers have some difficulty in getting 
butter at satisfactory prices, particularly 
under grade stock, of which there is not 
much on the market. Fine fresh eggs 
are in demand and are 1@1%/c doz higher 
under light offerings, but bakers using 
the lower qualities have little trouble in 
finding adequate supplies. 

There is plenty of sugar available at 
$5.35 per 100 Ibs for fine granulated, a 
decline of 35c as compared with values 
ruling a month ago. 

Retail bread prices show no important 
change. 

NOTES 

The Purity Doughnut Co., Newark, N. 
J., to deal in general bakery products, 
has been incorporated with $100,000 capi- 
tal. 

The Wyrie Baking Co., New Castle, 
Pa., which failed some time ago, has been 
sold by the receiver to the Freihofer 
Baking Co., of this city. 

Samuet S. Dantets. 





CANADA’S BAKERS TO MEET 


Annual Convention to Be Held in Winnipeg 
Aug. 10-14—All Provinces to 
Be Represented 


Toronto, Ont.—The bakers of Canada 
will hold their annual convention at the 
Fort Garry Hotel, Winnipeg, Aug. 10- 
14, under the auspices of the Bread and 
Cake Bakers’ Association of Canada. 
A splendid program of educational and 
social features has been arranged. W. 
H. Carruthers, Toronto, president of 
the association, will be in charge of the 
daily proceedings and H. E. Trent, sec- 
retary, has the burdensome task of the 
arrangement of all details. The Allied 
Trades Association is providing lunch- 
eon on Aug 11 and 13 and will be the 
host at a ball on the night of Aug. 12. 

On the morning of Aug. 12, this year’s 
wheat crop will be discussed by Mr. Al- 
cock, Western Canada Flour Mills, while 
in the afternoon an international aspect 
will be given to the session when John M. 
Hartley, secretary Retail Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation of America, will speak. 

The next day will be chiefly devoted to 
contests and the formation of commit- 
tees. There will be awards given for 
the best wedding, Christmas and fruit 
cakes. 

The convention will close on Aug. 15 
with a trip by train to the wheat fields 
in the vicinity of Winnipeg. 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE NOTES 

Dr. H. E. Barnard, director Ameri- 
can Institute of Baking, Chicago, will 
give a series of lectures at the National 
School for Commercial and Trade Exec- 
utives, to be held at the Northwestern 
University. His subjects will be: Ap- 
plication of Laboratory Research to the 
Solution of Technical Problems; Science 
and Practice in Partnership; How Re- 
search Laboratories Build Foundations 
Beneath Co-operative Efforts in Indus- 
try; Correlations of Research Activities ; 
Centralized Research Benefits Industry 
and Each of Its Units; the Application 
of Technical Research to Field Service. 

The management committee of the 
American Bakers’ Association met at the 
Institute on July 15. Most of the meet- 
ing was devoted to plans for the coming 
convention and completing cae 
of the various committees. e thought 
of the management committee is to de- 
velop the needs of the individual baker, 
and therefore the program for the big 
convention at Buffalo will be arranged so 
as to permit conferences for the various 
branches of baking, such as bread, cake 
and pie bakers. 
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NEW GERMAN TARIFF 
TO BE PROVISIONAL 


Final Form of Bill Not Likely to Be Passed 
for Another Year—Sliding Scale 
Suggested 


Hamsurc, GerMany, June 27.—The 
tariff bill, which was laid before the 
Reichswirtschaftsrat and the Reichsrat a 
week ago, is to be only a provisional set- 
tlement of the question. According to 
reliable information, the passing of the 
bill in its final form by the Reichstag is 
not likely for at least a year, which is 
due to considerable changes in the scheme 
of duties. Therefore, it is to be assumed 
that the provisional bill will remain in 
force for quite two years. This provision- 
al arrangement is necessary as_ there 
must be some basis for tariff negotiations 
with foreign countries. 

It is an undoubted fact that in most 
countries the idea prevails that the best 
service is rendered to national economics 
by high tariff walls. During the last two 
years the German government has sev- 
eral times emphasized its willingness to 
enter into negotiations regarding com- 
mercial treaties, as a means of strength- 
ening free trade ideas and practices, but 
unfortunately, nothing has come of these 
advances. 

Among the proposed duties there are 
only a few which are protective in the 
proper sense. They chiefly consist of in- 
dustrial duties. The German press took 
most notice of the agrarian tariffs, espe- 
cially those on grain. The importance of 
this group of duties as regards commer- 
cial policy is small, one reason being that 
the position of the world market has 
diminished the interest taken in Germany 
as a buyer of grain. Even more impor- 
tant is the fact that Germany intends to 
come to an arrangement with the chief 
grain supplying countries on most fa- 
vored nation tariff terms. 

According to the decisions of the 
Reichsrat, as far as the agrarian duties 
are concerned, the proposals made by the 
government have been accepted. Now 
the Reichstag will have to discuss them, 
a beginning having been made last ses- 
sion. It will be by no means an easy task 
to keep an even balance between placing 
Germany in a position to compete in the 
world market on the one hand, and the 
requirements of German agriculture on 
the other hand, 

Finally, two proposals made in the 
Reichswirtschaftsrat should be men- 
tioned, firstly, taxes on a sliding scale, 
which means the introduction of a tariff 
to be applied should grain sink below 
a certain price level, and secondly, a 
tariff with changeable rates, such as Aus- 
tria and Czechoslovakia have adopted. 








PORT FACILITIES TO BE 
IMPROVED AT BRISTOL 


Lonpon, Ena., June 29.—It was stated 
at a recent meeting of the Bristol Cham- 
ber of Commerce that the imports of 
grain at Bristol during 1924 had ex- 
ceeded all previous records, amounting 
to 4,523,389 qrs. In view of the growing 
importance of the port’s trade in grain, 
the port authorities have allocated over 
£1,000,000 to improving and providing 
additional dock facilities for the han- 
dling of grain. 





BRITAIN TO HAVE EMPIRE BREAD 

Lonvon, Ene., July 1—It is an- 
nounced that, in the near future, bread 
made entirely from flour produced in the 
British Empire will be placed on the 
market. The bread will be sold in sealed 
cartons at the same rates prevailing for 
other bread. 








Latest European prices, cabled to The Northwestern Miller on Tuesday, 
will be found immediately following the editorial page of this issue. 








UNITED KINGDOM MARKETS 


Lonvon, Ene., July 1.—Business in 
flour has shown no signs of improvement, 
buyers with one accord seeming to be of 
the opinion that prices must decline still 
further. The few who want flour pur- 
chase only the smallest quantities pos- 
sible. 

Imported Flour—Canadian top pat- 
ents are offered today at 47@48s, c.i.f., 
for July, August and September ship- 
ment from the seaboard. No business has 
been reported. Nominal spot value would 
be 49s 6d. Canadian export patents are 
offered at 44s, cif., for July-August- 
September shipment. The spot value is 
about 46s. 

Minnesota patents are offered at 45s 
6d upwards, with no forward trade pos- 
sible. The spot value is about 46s. Kan- 
sas patents have been offered for July 
shipment at 46@47s for straight run 
grade and 43s 6d@44s 6d for good clears. 
These flours are too dear compared with 
those offered by Canada. 

Australian flour has suffered from very 
heavy arrivals, over 25,000 sacks of 280 
lbs having arrived during the past week. 
Shippers are asking 41s@4ls 9d for ship- 
ment, but arriving and near-by parcels 
are on offer at 39s, c.i.f. The spot value 
is 41@42s. 

Minneapolis low grade is offered at 
about 24s 3d without buyers. Plate low 
grades for shipment are offered at 23s 
9d, but buyers’ ideas are nearer 31s 3d, 
which is the value of passage parcels. 

Home Milled Flour—London made 
straight run flour has experienced two 
Is reductions this week, bringing the 
price down to 47s, delivered, which is 
about equal to 42s 6d, c.i.f. 

Flour Arrivals—The arrivals during 
the past week have been very heavy, 
particularly those from Australia. The 
quantities, given in sacks of 280 Ibs each, 
were: from United States, Atlantic 3,794, 
Pacific 1,500; Canada, 6,915; Australia, 
25,140; Continent, 430. a 

Wheat Prices——There has been a fur- 
ther fall in wheat values and today No. 
1 northern Manitoba has been sold at 
59s 6d@59s 9d for July. August is of- 
fered at 59s 9d, September-October at 
52s, while sales have been made for Oc- 
tober-November shipment at 51s 4142d@ 
52s. No. 1 northern Duluth is offered at 
54s 9d, No. 2 hard winter for July- 
Augist at 54s, and Australian on passage 
at 54s. 


Guascow, Scortann, June 29.—Buying 
continues to be strictly for immediate 
needs. No one will buy ahead, believing 
that the new crop promises to bring low- 
er prices. The position is in sharp con- 
trast to that which ruled exactly a year 
ago when speculative buying became al- 
most a frenzy. The present attitude of 
caution is strengthened by the latest re- 
ports from the Continent, particularly 
from France and Hungary. Traders 
here read these as unmistakable signs 
that Europe will not be a buyer on any- 
thing like last year’s scale. 

Home Milled Flours.—The domestic 
product shows no change in value. Quot- 
ed upon the c.i.f. basis it remains at 46s, 
48s and 50s per sack of 280 lbs, accord- 
ing to grade. 

mported Flours.—Foreign flours have 
a declining tendency, the most notable 
change being an easing in the price of 
Canadian winters. Manitoba export pat- 
ents are about 45s 6d@46s, c.i.f., with top 
grades 3s above this price. New crop 
Pacific Coast flours are offered at 46s, 


c.i.f., and Indiana flours at 47s 6d. There 
are no Kansas flours on offer but the 
value of the latter flour is about 46s per 
sack, c.i.f. Australian is 42s per sack, 
c.i.f. New crop Canadians are offered 
for July at 40s. This brings them into 
the position of being the lowest priced 
flour on the market, a distinction which 
Australian flour monopolized for so long. 
Importers, however, do not believe that 
the cheapening of Canadian winters will 
affect the Australian position to any ex- 
tent, because bakers will probably prefer 
Australian on account of its higher out- 
turn. 


Liverpoot, Enc., July 1.—There is a 
very slow inquiry for flour and values are 
generally easier. Home milled flour is 
Ils and imported 6d@Is 6d per 280 lbs 
lower on the week. Offers of Canadian 
flour are 6d@1s lower for shipment, and 
Minnesotas are also Is lower with a very 
limited inquiry. No new American win- 
ters have been offered as yet. 
Wheat.—Last week the wheat market 
was fairly steady in unison with Chicago 
and Winnipeg, but this week it has 
turned easy owing to brilliant harvest 
prospects in Europe and Canada. Ship- 
ments are smaller from the Southern 
Hemisphere, but fairly liberal from North 
America. The total quantity on passage 
to Europe has decreased, but for the 
United Kingdom there has been an in- 
crease. In the Liverpool option market 
trading has been on a large scale, and 
prices compared with a week ago show 
declines of 114d for July, 3¥%ed for Oc- 
tober and December, closing prices on 
July 1 being 11s 3%4d for July, 10s 8d 
for October, and 10s 514d for December. 


Betrast, Ireranp, June 29.—Cables 
from the United States and Canada have 
fluctuated during the week, but the ten- 
dency has been all the time toward weak- 
er markets. Importers all have one story 
to tell, and that is, bad trade. Stocks 
are heavier in Dublin than they are in 
Belfast and the north, but that fact is not 
influencing buyers in any shape or form. 
Even retailers and small bakers seem to 
have more than they want and are out of 
the market. 

Home Milled Flour—Home millers 
are pressing hard for business and find 
it almost impossible to keep their mills 
going full time. If it were not for the 
decline in offals, there would probably 
have been a much smarter fall in the 
price of home milled flour. Resellers are 
offering best English soft patents at 46s 
6d, delivered Belfast, for which the mill 
price is 47@48s, and good blended Eng- 
lish and Scotch flours, equal to Manitoba 
short patents, are about 49@50s, de- 
livered. 

Imported Flours.—Canadian mills are 
offering Manitoba short patents at 48s, 
net, c.i.f., Belfast, and 48s 6d, Dublin. 
Export patents are quoted at 3s per 280 
Ibs less, in all positions, the price being 
for September-October shipment about 
47s 6d@48s, landed Belfast and Dublin. 
Minnesota flours are quoted at about 45s 
6d@46s, net, c.if., either port. There 
have been offers of soft Canadian pat- 
ents at 40s, net, c.if., Belfast, for Au- 
gust-September shipment. Australian 
flours are very good value, and some re- 
sales were made on the basis of about 
44s, landed, Belfast. 





Increased acreage of flax and a de- 
crease in corn acreage in France is re- 
ported 





BRITISH MILLS’ FLOUR 
GRADES ARE DEFINED 


Lonpon, Enc., June 30.—The term 
“standard straight run flour,” as used in 
connection with British milled flour, gives 
rise to the question from time to time 
as to what it actually means, and infor- 
mation is often desired on the subject 
of the different grades made by British 
mills. They make five grades, viz., fancy 
patents, patents, straight run, bakers and 
second bakers. The price of the various 
grades is based on the price of the 
straight run grade. For instance, fancy 
patents are usually 2s per 280 Ibs above 
the price of straight run, and patents Is 
above, while bakers are 2s below the price 
of straight run, and second bakers 3s 
below. 

Fancy patents usually consist of 70 
per cent of the flour divide, the rem: in- 
ing 30 per cent being termed bakers 
grade. Bakers grade, however, is rarely 
used by bakers except in country ‘iis- 
tricts. 

Patents are usually 80 per cent of ihe 
flour divide, the remaining 20 per cent 
being termed second bakers. 

Straight run is all the flour with no 
divide, and is usually known as standird 
straight run. This is the principal gr.ide 
milled and forms two thirds of the trade 
of most millers. 

The percentage of extract in the Unit- 
ed Kingdom varies from 70 to 74 jer 
cent according to the mill, the miller and 
the districts served. 

A typical port mill mixture would con- 
sist of 20 per cent No. 1 northern Mani- 
toba wheat, 20 per cent No. 1 northern 
Duluth, 20 per cent No. 2 hard winter or 
Argentine wheat, 20 per cent Australian 
and 20 per cent Karachi (Indian) wheit. 
Some millers use 30 per cent No. 1 nor‘h- 
ern Manitoba at the expense of the hard 
winter. 

The small country millers usually 
grind home grown wheat, but if the flour 
is for bread purposes, they add a con- 
siderable percentage of strong wheals. 
The flour made entirely from home grown 
wheat is principally sold to biscuit manu- 
facturers. 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 


DUTCH WHEAT ACREAGE 
LARGER THIS YEAR 


AmstTerRDAM, Hoitiann, June 29.—Tiie 
prediction that the high prices for wheat, 
as compared with other cereals, would 
lead farmers in this country to put a 
larger acreage under wheat is proved 
true by the final figures published by t!ec 
board of agriculture. Another stimulis 
has been the fact that the crop of beans 
and peas last year was a great disa))- 
pointment, not only in respect to the 
quality of the crop itself, but particular- 
ly in regard to the prices obtainable for 
these commodities. It can, therefore, !)c 
understood that farmers have turned 
their attention to other products, and 
wheat appears to have received the pre'- 
erence. In comparing figures of acreayve 
it is shown that the wheat acreage his 
increased by fully 15 per cent. Rye 's 
likewise showing an increase in acreag’, 
but the gain in this instance is not of the 
same importance and hardly amounts [0 
10 per cent. 

The same circumstances which induced 
farmers to make this change have infli- 
enced other parts of the Continent, and 
in some instances were of still larger im- 
portance. Therefore, it may be safely 
predicted that the imported requiremen‘s 
of Europe this season will prove muc!i 
smaller than was the case last year, un- 
less unforeseen conditions should arise 
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during the maturing or harvesting pe- 


TAs regards present prospects, they are 
as good and are in fact better than was 
the case last year, as the mild winter ex- 
‘perienced throughout Europe has caused 
but little, if any, damage, and the subse- 
quent favorable spring weather experi- 
enced has brought the crops well forward 
so that they are some weeks in advance 
of ordinary times. 

The Dutch figures, obtained from re- 
liable sources and emanating from gov- 
ernment inspectors, show a condition of 
72.5 per cent for wheat as against 66.2 
last year, and of 77.5 for rye as against 
65.2 last season. As 70 means a good 
crop and above the average, the conclu- 
sion in respect to the present prospects 
can be gauged from the figures as quoted. 


THE FLOUR MARKET 


As regards the flour market, there has 
been more activity in respect to new crop 
flour and as offers were fairly in line, 
particularly from Kansas millers, some 
sales have resulted, but mainly for early 
shipment. Prices paid have been on a 
basis of $8.60@8.90 for hard wheat pat- 
ents, and $8.40 for straight flour, but 
offers of the latter are scarce. There is 
a demand for Canadian export patents 
at #8.60, but no business has been re- 
ported. Belgian flour is still a severe 
competitor and at 21.25 florins per 100 
kilos—equivalent to $8.50—a quality of 
flour is being offered which ranks equal 
to many of the American export patent 
brands. 


NUMBER OF UNEMPLOYED 
INCREASING IN BRITAIN 


Lonpon, Ene., June 30.—A vote of 
censure on the government was moved by 
the Labor party in Parliament on June 
29 in which it stated that it had no con- 
fidence in the government, which, after 
a lengthy period of industrial depression 
and an alarming growth in the number of 
unemployed, had failed to take measures 
to deal with a situation of unprecedented 
gravity. 

In making his defense, the prime min- 
ister said he had never pretended to 
have a remedy for unemployment as 
there were very strict limits to what Par- 
liament could do to help the industries 
of a country. In a democracy, if people 
could not save themselves, no government 
could save them. He agreed that the 
number of unemployed had considerably 
increased recently, but said that they 
only constituted 11 per cent of the popu- 
lation and were largely confined to such 
trades as coal mining, shipbuilding and 
engineering. He also considered that 
the falling off in emigration during the 
last five years had helped to accentuate 
the situation. He affirmed that the gov- 
ernment would in no way relax its efforts 
to bring relief and intimated that it was 
possible that Parliament would shortly 
be asked to sanction subsidies to assist 
the depressed industries. 

In the meantime a very critical situa- 
tion has developed in connection with the 
coal industry and the railways. The coal 
owners have given formal notice to the 
Miners’ Federation of Great Britain that 
they wish to terminate the national wages 
agreement entered into on June 18, 1924, 
and the notice will terminate on July 31. 
Important wage changes are suggested, 
and there is a possibility of a serious 
conflict over the matter, but a leading 
representative of the trade unions is try- 
ing to use his influence to prevent a 
strike or lockout, as he considers that in 
the present economic state of the coun- 
try it would be absolutely disastrous. 
The railwaymen’s trouble is a severe cut 
in wages and it hangs in the balance 
whether they will accept it philosophical- 
ly as inevitable or attempt to fight it. 








GERMAN DEMAND IS FOR 
NEAR AT HAND PARCELS 


Hamevurc, Germany, June 27.—This 
week there was active demand for spot 
delivery and parcels afloat from nearly 
all parts of Central Europe, but forward 
business from the United States and Can- 
ada was restricted owing to the unset- 
tled question of the German tariffs. 

A fair business was done in flour for 
prompt shipment from England, the 
English mills being in the position to 
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concede earlier shipments than Ameri- 
can and Canadian, but nevertheless there 
was some hindrance, as the English mill- 
ers’ demands were above American levels. 
The market has fluctuated a good deal, 
but in the end the price level remains 
much the same as a week ago. Quota- 
tions, per 100 kilos, c.i.f., Hamburg: Ca- 
nadian export patents, $8.75@9.10; Kan- 
sas top patents, $8.80@9.30; English 
patents, 36@39s. 


LIVERPOOL MERCHANT’S DEATH 
Lonpon, Enc., June 27.—It is with 
sincere regret that the sudden death of 
William T. Caughey, in the news room 
of the Atlantic, on June 26, from a seiz- 
ure, is announced. Mr. Caughey was 
senior partner in the firm of G. E. Herne 
& -Co., importers of feedingstuffs and 
low grade flours, and had been asso- 
ciated with that firm for many years. 
LARGE CANAL SCHEME IN POLAND 
A Warsaw syndicate is contemplating 
the construction of canals in Poland, and, 
eventually, a canal system to connect the 





Baltic and Black seas. The project is a 
large one and seems to depend consider- 
ably on the revival of production and 
trade in Russia for its ultimate success. 
However, there are ramifications of the 
larger project which are confined wholly 
to Poland, and in which the syndicate at 
present is especially interested. The com- 
pany is seeking $100,000,000 to finance its 
work, 


LIVERPOOL VS. LONDON GOLF MATCH 

Lonpon, Enc., June 25.—The annual 
golf match between the teams represent- 
ing the Liverpool corn trade, captained 
by Edward Paul, and the London corn 
trade, captained by A. S. Johnston, took 
place at Sunningdale, near London, on 
June 24, The London side won the sin- 
gles by eight games to three, with one 
halved, and Liverpool won the four-ball 
matches by four to two, London winning 
the event by 101% to 74% matches. 


remains above average although slight 
deterioration is reported. 








Great Britain’s Lost Industries 


NE can safely say that, for centuries, 
shipbuilding has been one of Brit- 
ain’s greatest industries. A British 

built ship was the hallmark of perfection 
and the shipyards were kept busy with 
orders from all parts of the world. Grad- 
ually Germany began to gain a reputa- 
tion for shipbuilding, and some famous 
ships were built upon the Elbe. Then 
came the war, turning everything topsy- 
turvy, and nothing so much as labor con- 
ditions in the United Kingdom. High 
wages and costly materials, the result of 
high wages in other industries, coupled 
with the disastrous effects of a protracted 
boilermakers’ dispute in 1923, have 
launched the British shipbuilding indus- 
try on evil days, and the steady decrease 
of new shipping under construction is re- 
garded with no little anxiety. 

The placing of a large order by a 
prominent British steamship line with 
Germany, recently, was the subject of a 
great deal of comment in the press, and 
it was shown that the difference between 
the tenders of the British and German 
shipbuilders was so great that the steam- 


ship line was quite justified in its action. 
The reason why continental shipbuilders 
can do the work so much more cheaply is 
not alone due to the advantage they have 
in regard to labor conditions. It must be 
admitted that wages are far lower on 
the Continent than in the United King- 
dom, but in England the men are tied 
hand and foot by trade union hours and 
restricted output, which is one of the 
most serious problems with which British 
industry is faced and which is so per- 
nicious to the character and ability of the 
individual. 


POPULARITY OF MOTOR SHIPS 


The traditional conservatism of the 
Britisher is also believed to have some- 
thing to do with the slump in shipbuild- 
ing. Shipbuilders, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, have been slow to adopt the 
motor ship, whereas the demand is now 
chiefly for this type of vessel, particular- 
ly among continental owners. It is esti- 
mated that the tonnage of vessels of this 
description now being built throughout 
the world totals 923,828, or over 60 per 
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cent of the steam tonnage under construc- 
tion. 

A further handicap to British indus- 
tries are the continual labor disputes, 
which cause many working hours to be 
lost and thus increase the cost of produc- 
tion. In fact these disputes, coupled with 
the tax on industry effected by the sys- 
tem of unemployment pay by which em- 
ployers are forced to provide a propor- 
tion of the insurance paid workers against 
unemployment, are held by many to be 
more responsible for Britain’s loss of 
trade than high wages. 

In commenting on the situation, The 
Miller (London) says: 


BRITISH PAPER’S COMMENT 


“In this case it is impossible to allege 
high labor costs, for shipyard wages are 
so very low that a skilled fitter is paid 
less than the municipal dustman. . . . 
From figures which have been presented 
it does not appear, either, that it is the 
cost of material which has been the main 
cause of the British firms losing the con- 
tracts which were offered. . . . The main 
cause, and the cause also why general in- 
dustry is finding its efforts so crippled, 
is because “overheads” are so excessively 
burdensome. 

“There have recently been several il- 
lustrations of why these latter charges 
are so very heavy. In the five years 
which ended with 1923 there were some 
175,000,000 working days lost through in- 
dustrial disputes. . . . The cost of those 
175,000,000 lost days has to be paid. In 
a very instructive article which we read 
recently it was stated that in five years 
there have been 1,000,000,000 working 
days lost by unemployment; the cost of 
these, too, has to be paid for. The aver- 
age loss per year thus becomes 235,000,- 
000 days. What does it mean? 

“It means that each year our country 
is poorer by the value of the goods which 
ought to have been produced. It means 
that each individual is poorer, and that 
the state is poorer. . It is reflected 
in the prices which have to be paid for 
commodities. The state also receives a 
share of the value of everything which is 
produced and sold, and those 235,000,000 
days lost each year are thus a charge 
upon every one, for we cannot receive our 
proportion of the value which ought to 
have been created. The average value of 
a one-man day can be scarcely reckoned 
at less than 10s, which debits us with an 
annual loss of £117,000,000! . 

“This is by no means the whole of the 
story for, according to Sir Alfred Mond, 
we have been spending £100,000,000 a 
year upon unemployment insurance al- 
lowances, and this, too, has to be obtained 
by taxes upon industry. The effect of 
this must be that industry is being loaded 
up annually with some £120,000,000 to 
£130,000,000 of taxation which it would 
not have to bear if something could be 
done to banish unemployment.” 





NEW CANADIAN OFFICES 
OPENED IN LONDON 


Lonnon, Enoa., June 28.—The Cana- 
dian government recently acquired a 
building in Trafalgar Square, London, to 
serve as the headquarters of the Domin- 
ion in London, and on June 29 it was 
opened with much dignity and ceremony 
by the King and Queen, who were ac- 
companied by several members of the 
royal family. The King and Queen were 
received by the High Commissioner of 
Canada, Peter Larkin, and a detachment 
of Canadian Mounted Police in full uni- 
form was stationed at the entrance. 

In declaring the building open the 
King said that Canada is a great coun- 
try, both in the literal sense of vast ex- 
tent and in the sense of achievement and 
promise. It was, therefore, necessary 
that its official representatives in this 
country should be housed in a manner 
worthy of the Dominion and adequate to 
the discharge of their ever growing and 
important duties. 

The building has been adapted to 
house, under one roof, the various Cana- 
dian departments, which have hitherto 
been scattered. On the ground floor 
there are reading and writing rooms for 
visitors. The floors of some of the rooms 
are of Canadian maple and birch, the 
doors of British Columbian fir, and the 
furniture and carpets are all of Canadian 
manufacture. 





































































BRITISH INTERIMPERIAL PREFERENCE 


The world seems hardly to realize how 
rapidly the various parts of the British 
Empire are drawing together in their 
trading relations. Almost every month 
brings news of some arrangement be- 
tween two or more parts of the British 
Empire, under which preferential tariffs 
are set up. Quite lately Canada and 
Australia have negotiated such a bar- 
gain, and another is now pending be- 
tween Canada and the British West In- 
dies. In each of these cases the partici- 
pants are granted trading advantages 
that will give the several parties decided 
preference over non-British countries. 

So far, the mother country has not 
been able to offer other parts of the 
empire any material tariff advantage for 
the reason that her policy is one of free 
trade, but the people of Great Britain 
have solved the problem for themselves 
in another and probably better way. 
They give British-made goods a senti- 
mental preference, the extent of this be- 
ing not fully realized in countries out- 
side the empire. 

The underlying reason for this activity 
on the part of the British family of na- 
tions is the hostile tariff policies of 
other countries, Since the war all the 
big markets have been practically closed 
to British goods, and the tendency noted 
is an outcome of that fact. Should the 
British Empire ever get together on a 
comprehensive scheme of interimperial 
preference, the effect might be tremen- 
dous. A battering ram of that nature 
would break down many tariff walls that 
have been carelessly built up. 


TORONTO 


Spring wheat flour prices advanced 30c 
bbl on July 17. This advance had been 
pending all week, as markets were strong 
and flour was selling more freely. Mills 
that cater to domestic trade reported a 
good volume of business in springs last 





week. Quotations, July 18, with com- 
parisons: 

July 18 July 11 
Top patents ..ccccccsces $9.10 $8.80 
Patents 8.85 8.55 
Seconds 8.60 8.30 
Export 8.40 8.10 
en Te 7.50 7.20 
RE EE oeecs.ccereenees 6.15 6.15 
PO MOE ceca ccxstessece 4.75 4.75 


All prices quoted are per bbl in 98-lb jute, 
f.o.b., cars, Toronto or Montreal basis, less 
10c for cash, plus cartage if performed. 
os discount for quantity purchases 20c 

Ontario Winters.—Plenty of old crop 
soft winter wheat flour is offering, as 
mills are trying to clean up their stocks 
before new crop grinding begins. Prices 
are unsettled and there is a good deal of 
variation between different mills. De- 
mand is fair and a moderate amount of 
flour has been sold. Prices quoted here 
on July 18 ranged $5.40@6.20 bbl, in 
secondhand jute bags, Montreal basis, 
which shows how wildly some mills are 
guessing at what they ought to get. A 
reasonable range of values would be 
$5.60@5.75 bbl, Montreal basis, or l5c 
under-for Toronto. Bulk flour in buyers’ 
bags at seaboard was worth $5.30@5.50 
bbl, according to mill and quality. 

Export Trade.—Continental Europe is 
buying spring wheat flour steadily for 
near-by shipment and there is also a 
little selling to the United Kingdom. 
Two advances in prices last week put the 
seaboard basis up 45c bbl. This quota- 
tion, on July 18, was $7.90 bbl for July, 
August or September loading. Quota- 
tions, July 18: export patent, per 280 Ibs, 
in 140-lb jutes, 47s 6d, c.if., United 
Kingdom, July to September seaboard, 
seven-day terms. Ontario winters for ex- 
port are quoted at 37s per 280 lbs, c.i-f., 
Glasgow or London. 
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NEW MILLING PARTNERSHIP 


Toronto, Ont.—Their friends in the Canadian and over-sea trade will 
be interested in the news that J. E. Macfarlane, late general manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, and J. G. Wolverton, head of 
the Wolverton Milling Co., Ltd., Wolverton, Ont., a concern whose mill was 
burned about a year ago, have formed an alliance and will again enter the 


milling business of this province. 


Mr. Wolverton already owns a small winter 


wheat mill at New Hamburg, Ont., and has just bought in partnership with 
Mr. Macfarlane the idle plant of the St. Mary’s Milling Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, 
Ont. This plant has a daily capacity of 700 bbls and will, with the improve- 
ments its new owners intend making, provide the nucleus of a fine country 


milling business. 


Both these gentlemen are thoroughly conversant with the 


Canadian milling trade and will carry with them into the new business a good 


will of the most valuable kind. 


LEAVES FOR NEW BRUNSWICK 


Winnirec, Man.—D. M. Fraser, well known in western flour circles, and 
sales manager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, has been 
transferred to St. John, New Brunswick, and left to take up his new duties 


on July 21. 


Mr. Fraser has been with the Western Canada company since 1912, when 
he held the position of city salesman at Winnipeg. He afterwards repre- 
sented his company at Saskatoon, Sask., and Edmonton, Alta., returning to 
Winnipeg in 1916, as sales manager, which position he has held until the 


recent change. 


The company’s maritime business has now reached a stage 


where direct representation is deemed advisable, and Mr. Fraser has been 
appointed manager of the maritime provinces, with headquarters at St. John. 
He will carry with him to his new field of labor the heartiest good wishes 


of his many western Canadian friends, 


J. L. Sangster, who has represented the company at Regina, Sask., for 
the past eight years, has been appointed sales manager at Winnipeg, in suc- 


cession to Mr. Fraser. 








WHEAT 


Ontario winter wheat is a little firmer 
in sympathy with springs. New crop 
wheat is offering in wagon lots at mill 
doors in some of the earlier parts of the 
province. The opening quotation was 
$1.20 bu, at mill doors. Old crop win- 
ters were bought last week by millers at 
$1.20@1.30 bu, in cars at country ship- 
ping points. No. 1 northern spring 
wheat was quoted on July 18, at Bay 
ports, for delivéry to Ontario mills, at 
$1.7842 bu. 

COARSE GRAINS 


Supplies of western oats are light, in 
fact, they are about cleaned up. Dealers 
are now supplying Ontario oats to their 
trade. There is quite a good demand for 
these and other feeding grains. Western 
screenings are also in demand, but as 
stocks are heavy, buyers are cautious. 
Quotations, July 18: western oats 5644c 
bu, track, Bay ports; Ontario oats, 48@ 
50c bu, f.o.b., country points; malting 
barley, 74@77c; standard  recleaned 
screenings, $20 ton, track, Bay ports. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Mills are booking more ocean space 
and ships’ agents here report better con- 
ditions in this respect. Rates have not 
changed since a week ago. 

WINNIPEG 

The flour market is extremely quiet, 
and a good many of the larger plants 
are closed down for repairs and overhaul- 
ing. Domestic sales are limited, and 
there is nothing moving for export. 
Owing to the strength of the local wheat 
market, millers here advanced the price 
of flour 30c bbl, on all grades, effective 
July 17. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Alberta boundary, top patent 
springs were quoted, July 18, at $10.25 
bbl, jute, second at $9.65, and first clears 
at $8.05, Fort William basis, sight draft; 
cotton, 15c over this basis. Alberta 
points 10@30c over, and British Colum- 
bia and Pacific Coast points 30@50c 
over. Bakers purchasing their require- 
ments in jute get special prices. 

The local wheat market continues to 





fluctuate in accordance with weather and 
crop reports. Lack of rain in many 
parts of the West and reports of other 
possible damage have _ strengthened 
prices, and considerable speculative buy- 
ing characterized last week. Interest 
centered around the October futures, but 
Canadian millers were buyers, in a small 
way, of July Nos. 2, 3 and 4 northern. 
The strength of the futures market. re- 
sulted in dull conditions in the cash 
wheat department, where offerings are 
extremely light. The high grades only 
are wanted, and these in only a small 
way. Exporters continue to do little, and 
the demand from millers, who came into 
the market at times, was soon satisfied. 

Prices for No. 1 northern, in store, 
Fort William: 


-—-Futures—, 

Cash July Oct. 

July 18 wccccces $1.65% $1.64% $1.42% 
July 14 ........ 1.64 1.64% 1.40% 
July 16 ......0- 1.64% 1.63% 1.39% 
Gee BS ececcece 1.66% 1.65% 1.42% 
TOF 19 cccccces 1.71% 1.71% 1.46% 
July 18 ........ 1.69% 1.69% 1.43 5% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending July 16 averaged 
232 cars per day, compared with 259 for 
the preceding seven days, and 504 for 
the corresponding period in 1924. 

The coarse grain market is dull. Of- 
ferings of oats have been light, and in- 
terest almost entirely lacking. Business 
in cash barley also was a car lot propo- 
sition, and no interest is being shown in 
either rye or flaxseed. Quotations, July 
18: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 5914c 
bu; barley, 89%c; rye, 99%c; flaxseed, 
$2.25%2. 

NOTES 

T. Shimeki, Nisshin Flouring Mills 
Co., Tokyo, Japan, was a visitor in Win- 
nipeg recently. 


George H. Booth, Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., Ltd., Winnipeg, returned 
last week from a trip to the Pacific 
Coast. 


A. C. Kiddie, prominent baker of Kim- 

berley, South Africa, has been visiting 
ints in western Canada, traveling with 
arl Haig’s party. 


H. C. Moore, Lake of the Woods Mill- 
ing Co., Ltd. Montreal, Que., passed 
through Winnipeg last week, returning 











from a trip to the Pacific Coast. Mr. 
Moore will spend a few days at the -om- 
pany’s plant at Keewatin, Ont., b: fore 
resuming his homeward journey. 

B. D. Ingels, special milling repr: sen- 
tative Wallace & Tiernan Co., Inc., » ew- 
ark, N. J., was in Winnipeg rece tly, 
Mr. Ingels is visiting various poini. in 
Canada in the interests of his compa y. 


L. H. Newman, Dominion cerealist. Ot- 
tawa, is in western Canada in connection 
with the work of the rust research «m- 
mittee. Very valuable work is being «ar. 
ried on by the organization, in ex) cri- 
ments with early maturing and rusi re- 
sistant wheat. Mr. Newman is optim stic 
as regards the crop outlook, but does not 
ignore the danger of rust developn nt, 
given favorable weather conditions. 


William Carruthers, president B «ad 
and Cake Bakers’ Association of ( «n- 
ada, Toronto, accompanied by his wo 
daughters, passed through Winnipey re- 
cently on his way to the Pacific C: «st. 
During his brief stay in Winnipeg, \r. 
Carruthers conferred with the local c.m- 
mittee as regards arrangements for the 
forthcoming bakers’ convention to be ‘eld 
in Winnipeg in August. 

G. Roc 





VANCOUVER 

Domestic flour business continues \cry 
quiet. Excellent advices regarding the 
new crop engender a tendency to put 
off buying as long as possible. M xed 
car business shows some improven:«nt 
due to a better supply of millfeed. ( on- 
siderable quantities of clears both from 
old and new crop wheat have been -»ld 
to the Orient, but the demand has «ied 
down and advices state that no fur! ver 
buying can be expected until whea! is 
around the $1.35 mark. Bids from ‘he 
United Kingdom and continent are ut 
of line on old crop flour and no interest 
is shown as yet in new crop. 

Business in wheat is at a stands(ll. 
Local stocks are approximately 1,5:'),- 
000 bus, the bulk of which belongs to 
the wheat pool. Some interest is shown 
in new crop wheat for September «1d 
October shipment but very little busin: ss 
has been done. With present prospe ts 
of a large high grade crop, the trade is 
not anxious to pay fancy premiums. 

Ocean space to Europe for shipm: t 
October to February is offered at : 
and it is reported that some space |}: s 
already been booked at considerably w'- 
der this rate. Near-by space is holdi: ¢ 
firm at 30s@32s 6d, any surplus tonn: 
being taken for barley from Califor: 
Charters for November-December 
quoted at 30s@3l1s 3d, and several hae 
been taken. Liner space for Japan 
offering at $4 ton and two full vess:'s 
have been chartered for October-Nove:'- 
ber loading, although the wheat has nt 
yet been bought. 

NOTES 


George Hill, government grain insp: 
tor, Calgary, is spending a holiday «| 
the coast. 


J. R. Murray, United Grain Grower: . 
Ltd., Winnipeg, was a recent visitor 
Vancouver. 


Vancouver harbor commissioners’ e! - 
vator No. 3, which is nearing completio’. 
has been leased by a syndicate compos: | 
of E. E. Buckérfield, D. R. Davis, D. | 
Davis Grain Co., Strauss & Co., Ltd., ar | 
the United Grain Growers, Ltd. 


George Head, director Canada Grai 
Export Co., Ltd., Vancouver, has r 
turned from a three months’ trip t 
Great Britain. Mr. Head is very opt 
mistic for the development of the grai 
movement via the western route. Ha\ 
ing discussed the route with many promi- 
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nent importers of grain in Europe, he 
found them all very enthusiastic over the 
quality of grain from Vancouver. 

H. M. Cameron. 


MONTREAL 

Very quiet domestic business pre- 
yailed in spring wheat flour last week. 
A limited amount of export business was 
done, and a fair amount of flour was 
shipped on existing contracts. 

Prices held steady throughout the 
week, and closed on July 18 as follows: 
first patents $8.80 bbl, seconds $8.30, 
bakers $8.10, jute, ex-track, less 10c bbl 
for cash. 

Supplies of old crop winter wheat 
flour on the market are limited, and last 
weck the demand showed some improve- 
ment. Prices held firm, and closed on 
July 18 unchanged, as follows: car lots, 
$6.20@6.40 bbl, secondhand jute, ex- 
trock, and broken lots $6.60@6.80 bbl, 
ex-store. 


PREPARING FOR GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Montreal harbor and railway officials 


are already preparing to handle the huge © 


grain crop that is expected to come from 
western Canada this year. Officials are 
mecting with a view to co-ordinating 
their work so as to get the grain through 
the elevators and into ship bottoms with 
all possible dispatch. Extensions to the 
storage capacity of No. 3 elevator at 
‘Tarte Pier, which were carried out this 
spring, have added 2,000,000 bus to the 
grain handling capacity of the harbor. 


NOTES 

J. A. MeDonald, McDonald & Robb, 
Valleyfield, was a recent visitor in Mont- 
real, 

D. Wilson, St. Lawrence Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd. is spending his vacation in 
\ ewfoundland. 

A. A. Lavoie, sales manager St. Law- 
rence Flour Mills Co., Ltd., is spending 
his holidays in the vicinity of Sherbrooke, 
«Jue, 

D. A. Campbell, general manager 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
was a visitor here last week. 

J. J. Page and D. I. Walker, Western 
Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., were both 
in Montreal a few days ago. 

G. A. Macdonald, Quaker Oats Co., 
Peterborough, called at the Montreal 
Grain Exchange and at the Canadian 
National Millers’ Association’s office last 


week. 
A. E. Perks. 





Canada—Flour and Wheat Exports 
Flour exports from Canada in June, 1925 
and 1924, in barrels: 





To— 1925 1924 
United States .......... 27 11,801 
United Kingdom ........ 149,768 355,591 
Other countries ........ 446,206 535,820 

WHEE, a 08s os 5000948 048 596,001 903,212 


Wheat exports in June, 1925 and 1924, in 
bushels: 





To— 1925 1924 
Untte® Gtates .....cccces 225,221 1,061,315 
United Kingdom ...... 6,374,683 12,617,455 
Other countries ....... 3,183,735 10,395,909 

Wn 56.4005:54% bes 9,783,639 24,074,679 


Flour exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 
1924 and 1923, to June 30, 1925 and 1924, in 
barrels: 





To— 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ......... 16,863 191,868 
United Kingdom ...... 2,465,962 3,871,273 
Other countries ....... 6,871,530 7,345,323 

- 2p ee ee 9,354,355 11,408,464 


Wheat exports from Canada from Aug. 1, 





1924 and 1923, to June 30, 1925 and 1924, 
in bushels: 

To 1924-25 1923-24 
United States ........ 2,831,958 21,421,763 
United Kingdom ..... 104,928,381 190,361,154 
Other countries ...... 26,100,531 64,507,168 

Peta cv Kicsisvves 133,860,870 276,290,085 





Canada—Flour Output 
Total wheat flour output of the Canadian 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (000's 
omitted): 
1924-25 1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
,10 


August ...... 1,426 1,108 1,236 661 





September ... 1,737 1,410 1,544 1,246 
October oohes 2,143 2,209 2,147 1,390 
November ... 1,708 2,357 2,219 1,696 
December 1,440 1,822 1,939 1,807 
January ..... 1,698 1,850 1,680 1,200 
February .... 1,557 1,811 1,482 1,330 
March ....... 1,668 1,719 1,721 1,271 
AMOR Si ccvvee 1,244 1,450 1,408 1,017 
BR sc aies oe 1,015 1,881 1,378 1,220 
a raes 1,413 1,265 1,042 
GU sie ve onan 1,354 1,195 1,000 

Totals ..... 15,636 20,384 19,214 14,880 
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THE WHEAT MOVES 

New wheat started to move in this sec- 
tion last week. It may be gratifying to 
the farmers that the time of movement 
coincided with an advance of 164c in the 
price of wheat at Toledo, over the pre- 
vious week, resulting from the reported 
damage to the crop in the Northwest, 
but it comes rather inopportunely for the 
millers and buyers of flour when they 
have their first opportunity to accumu- 
late supplies. ‘ 

Already there is some evidence of a 
scramble for wheat. The bids of mill- 
ers in different sections show quite a 
range, with Indiana, Cincinnati and other 
points in southern Ohio, where the crop 
was especially short, bidding 2c or more 
than Toledo. Some country elevators are 
paying farmers the full bid price, Toledo 
rate points. It looks as if the exigencies 


The advance will discourage buyers 
and will slow down flour sales. It should 
also effectively lend its influence against 
any price cutting in order to make sales. 
Sooner or later buyers will have to take 
the flour, and the miller can better af- 
ford to wait than sell at a loss, and there- 
by get the business started on a false 
basis of values. 

As a matter of fact, millers have been 
very conservative in making new crop 
sales because there has been no hedge 
against them and no basis for figuring 
the price. The chances are that the ma- 
jority of mills have booked only a com- 
paratively small amount of new crop 
flour. There are instances where not a 
single barrel has been sold. With hard 
wheat flours it is quite a different story. 

It seems illogical that cash wheat 
should not go to a discount under the 





Gleanings From the Soft Wheat Crop 


The first car of new wheat was offered on the Toledo Produce Exchange, 


July 14. 


It came from Henry County and graded No. 4 red, due to excessive 


moisture, but otherwise was of fine quality. New wheat was also received by 


wagon by a Toledo mill and graded No. 2 red. 


The farmer received $1.50 


bu, and the No. 4 sold at about a 5c discount under No. 2, the official closing 
for the latter grade, July 14, being $1.60@1.61. 

The first wheat to be taken to elevators from Logan County fields was 
brought to Bellefontaine, Ohio, July 16, by C. L. Rogers, who secured a yield 
of 31.6 bus to the acre, and the wheat averaged 60 lbs per bu. 

An eight-acre field three miles east of Norwalk, Ohio, on the farm of 
C. C. Chandler, has yielded at the rate of 34% bus to the acre. 

What is said to be a record harvest of wheat in the community around 
Sturges, Mich., is reported to have been raised by J. D. Sturges, who secured 


a yield of 20 bus to the acre. 


Word from Monroe, Mich., is to the effect that considerable new wheat 
has been received this last week, and that it is of superior quality but some- 


times damp. 


A farmer near Bradner, Ohio, secured 378 bus from 9% acres, averaging 


nearly 40 bus to the acre. 


There are a number of reports from different localities showing yields 


close to 40 bus. 


bus, compared with 20@22 bus last year. 


averaging 25@30 bus. 


The first wheat threshed in Seneca County yielded 12@16 


Yields around Metamora are 





of the situation would prevent millers 
keeping in line on the price they pay 
for their wheat. 

This simply goes to show how com- 
pletely stocks of old wheat had been 
cleaned up. Millers must have wheat to 
grind, at least enough to take care of 
their flour sales, if they are to operate 
their mills. There are many holes to be 
filled, and some accumulation of wheat 
stocks is inevitable. What is now being 
bought may represent the irreducible 
minimum of milling requirements for the 
near future. 

The threatened impairment of the 
spring wheat crop changes the entire 
complexion of the situation. If it goes 
far enough, it may justify permanently 
higher levels. This tends to nullify the 
argument that the accumulation of wheat 
should be deferred until those needing it 
most had satisfied their urgent require- 
ments, and cash wheat had worked to a 
basis where there was a carrying charge. 

The situation is most unusual. To- 
ledo is bidding the full Chicago July 

rice, which is 4c over Chicago Septem- 

r and 8%c over December. Hence no 
carrying charge is afforded. Grain ship- 
pers are shopping around for offers. The 
miller is often told that his bid is out of 
line, and that such and such a point is 
paying so much more for the wheat. So 
if he must have it, he is forced to increase 
his offer. Consequently there is a bit of 
a flurry in the marketing of wheat at the 
very beginning of the movement, and the 
miller has to take things as they come, 
with speculators making the most of all 
reports, whether warranted or not, 
thereby affecting the cost of the raw ma- 
terial for purely speculative purposes. 


futures, early in the movement of a crop 
the size of that of soft wheat in this 
country, but it may be necessary to pile 
up some accumulation of wheat, and fill 
up the holes, before that takes place. 
Just how long that will be nobody will 
prognosticate. 

In Kansas the crop seems to be of such 
quality that millers can buy July, or 
other futures, and take delivery, and in 
the Northwest delivery on the futures 
means spring wheat, but there is no mar- 
ket in the country where No. 2 red is the 
contract grade. Somillers of this section 
are cut off from recourse to any such ar- 
rangement for their future supplies. 
They must buy the actual wheat, at the 
price it is obtaining, and no satisfactory 
hedge against such purchases exists other 
than in the sale of flour. 


TOLEDO 

The new crop is moving but the ad- 
vance in price has checked the sale of 
flour. New wheat is now selling at the 
price at which old wheat went out. Mill- 
ers have no stocks of lower priced wheat 
in their elevators, and their flour sales 
must reflect the full value of the new 
wheat which jumped to a higher level at 
the very inception of the movement. There 
was no chance for the buyers of flour to 
get in at lower levels, or for the millers 
to make the sales except through specula- 
tion. 

Price Changes.—There are some points 
of similarity between the present situa- 
tion and that which existed a year ago 
when prices started skyrocketing early 
in the crop, with the result that the farm- 
er got a better price, but the flour buyer 
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deferred his purchases, waiting for a 
reaction which never came until after the 
high point in January. This year there 
is a short crop in the United States, 
where there is an import duty of 42c bu 
on wheat, whereas last year the shortage 
was in Europe and in Canada. ; 

New Crop Flour.—tIn view of this sit- 
uation it is not surprising that business 
is quiet with the mills. Grinding of new 
wheat started last week. There is an im- 
pression that the farmers will sell at 
$1.50 bu or over, which they are now get- 
ting, and will hold if wheat goes below 
that figure. There seems to be consider- 
able doubt as to how free the movement 
of wheat will be. The quality of early 
arrivals is good, but some of the wheat 
takes a lower grade on account of mois- 
ture. 

Flour and Wheat Prices.—Soft winter 
wheat standard patent was quoted, July 
18, at $7.85@8.15 bbl, local springs $8.80 
@9, local hard winters $8.30, in 98's, 
f.o.b., Toledo. Toledo millers were bid- 
ding $1.61% bu for No. 2 red wheat, To- 
ledo rate points, July 18, as compared 
with $1.45 a week ago. 

TOLEDO FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
48,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Se GPE 6 0:40655000600500 Se 66 
Previous week ........... 30,300 63 
\. 2B Beeerrrvereererrrres 25,800 56 
Te DON OO. bc cksisnnes 27,100 56 
Three years ago .......... 27,000 56 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 

July 12-18 .... 21 147,660 76,406 51% 
Previous week. 19 107,400 57,100 53 

Vea? O80 ..+<>» 17 105,060 50,044 47% 
Two years ago. 20 109,410 59,043 54 
Three years ago 22 123,660 57,360 54 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts and shipments for the week 

ending July 18, with comparisons: 
--Receipts— -—Shipments— 


1925 1924 1925 1924 
Wheat, bus.. 34,000 41,000 2,000 25,000 
Corn, bus.... 9,000 36,000 20,000 9,000 
Oats, bus.... 62,000 37,000 124,000 56,000 


WHEAT POOLS 


C. B. Riley, secretary Indiana Millers’ 
Association, says, in a recent circular, 
that the Indiana wheat pool is a striking 
example of the misdirected effort for co- 
operative marketing on a large scale. 
This organization has just closed its year 
by paying farmers an average of $1.40 bu 
for their wheat. This is 13'/c less than 
millers paid, and they paid cash on deliv- 
ery, while the pool paid in installments. 

Following swiftly on the decision of 
the Minnesota supreme court, comes a 
decision of the supreme court of Colo- 
rado, holding that the farmers’ contract 
with a pool is void and unenforceable. 
The court says, among other things, that 
such contracts are against public policy 
and cannot be enforced by the court. It 
is fair to assume that the courts of In- 
diana will construe both the law and the 
farmers’ contract void, as has been done 
by the two supreme courts mentioned. 
Many thousands of Indiana farmers are 
looking for a way out of their pool con- 
tract and will welcome the Colorado de- 
cision, and the grain dealers and millers 
will welcome the Minnesota decision. 


NOTES 

Cyrus S. Coup, vice president North- 
western Elevator & Mill Co., Telodo, 
Ohio, was in the East on business last 
week. 

J. L. Staley, Charlotteville, Va., for 
the last three years representing the 
Gwinn Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, in 
the Carolinas, was in Toledo last week. 

A. Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., To- 
ledo, Ohio, is stopping at the Belvedere 
Club, Charlevoix, Mich., and writes that 
he is enjoying his vacation there very 
much. 

Leon P. Patat, formerly operating a 
brokerage business under the style of 
Leon P. Patat & Co., Charleston, S. C., is 
now representing the Phoenix Flour Mill, 
Evansville, Ind., in southeastern terri- 
tory. 

Effective Sept. 1, Julian Powell, for- 
merly of J. N. Gwaltney Co., Norfolk, 
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Va., will represent the Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, Ohio, in North and South 
Carolina and other southeastern states, 
making his headquarters at Norfolk. 


H. M. Allen, Allen & Wheeler Co., 
Troy, Ohio, has been taking treatments 
for rheumatism at the Evanston (IIl.) 
Hospital. His son, H. R. Allen, recently 
returned from a visit with him and re- 
ports his father on the mend, although 
showing the effects of long suffering. 


W. H. Holaday, Columbus, Ohio, who 
has been representing the Omaha (Neb.) 
Flour Mills Co. in Ohio, has been con- 
fined to his home for several weeks with 
muscular rheumatism. He is reported to 
have made some improvement but is not 
well enough yet tor recommence work. 


PITTSBURGH 

Although prices of spring wheat flour 
advanced last week in sympathy with the 
upturn in wheat, the demand continued 
for actual wants, the orders specifying 
prompt shipment. A few mill agents 
reported slightly better business. Buy- 
ers are awaiting freer offerings of new 
crop supplies at more attractive prices. 

While bakers’ stocks are small, buying 
for immediate needs continues. Mill 
representatives are making diligent ef- 
forts to secure new business, and in a 
number of instances are inclined to fur- 
nish incentives in the way of price to 
obtain it. Clears have been in good de- 
mand, while rye flour sales are nominal, 
with prices practically unchanged. Sem- 
olina was advanced and was quoted at 
5'%%c lb, Pittsburgh, on July 18, sales 
being reported much improved. 

Flour quotations, July 18: spring short 
patent, $8.50@9; standard patent, $8.25 
@8.50; hard winter short patent, $8.50 
@9; standard patent, $8@8.50; clears, 
$7.75@8.25,—all cotton 98’s, Pittsburgh; 
soft winter, $7@7.25, bulk; pure white 
rye, $5.50@5.75; pure medium rye, $5@ 
5.25; pure dark rye, $4@4.25,—cotton 
98’s, Pittsburgh. 

NOTES 

Martin Luther, Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was a recent caller on the 
trade here. 

F. H. Minnis, Pittsburgh manager 
King Midas Mill Co., Minneapolis, re- 
turned from a vacation trip to Ocean 
City, Md., last week. 

W. C. Mansfield, Pittsburgh manager 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 
City, lately returned from the home of- 
fice, where he attended a conference of 
the various sales managers. 

Application for a Pennsylvania char- 
ter will be made on Aug. 10 by the Pre- 
mium Supply Co., Ellwood City, Pa., to 
engage in the wholesale and retail sale 
of flour, feed and groceries. The incor- 
porators are Harry Caplan, Walter Cap- 
lan, and C. M. Parshall. 

Within an hour after their store had 
been completely ruined by fire on July 
15 at an estimated loss of $50,000, the 
Davis Bros., grocers and flour dealers of 
Plymouth, Pa., opened a new store and 
were ready to serve their customers. The 
fire started in an adjoining building. 

C. C. Larus. 


NASHVILLE 

Southeastern flour buyers have been 
getting into their stride. Mills reported 
liberal sales of flour last week. Follow- 
ing the advance in the wheat market, 
there was a pronounced disposition on 
the part of jobbers to anticipate their 
needs, and some of the large buyers were 
in the market with orders for round lots 
of 5,000 and 10,000 bbls. 

The sentiment of the trade seemed fa- 
vorable to the market. Buyers have been 
waiting for some time for definite de- 
velopments in the wheat market, and ap- 
pear to be convinced now that the situa- 
tion is advantageous to the buyer. In- 
dications are that business in the South- 
east will be good for some time, as prac- 
tically all jobbers are short on supplies. 

Flour prices have a steady tone. Quo- 
tations, July 18: short soft winter wheat 
patent, 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Ohio River 
points, $9.75@10; standard patent, $8.75 
@9; first clears, $7.50@8. 

Rehandlers report trade reviving, with 
marked improvement in the volume of 
sales. Prices, July 18: spring wheat first 
patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, $9.50@10; hard winter short patent, 
$9@9.50. 








The local movement of wheat is light, 
but mills are going into the terminal 
markets to get supplies to meet increased 
sales of flour. Liberal purchases of new 
crop grain are expected within the next 
30 to 60 days. No. 2 red wheat, with 
bill, was quoted on July 18 at $1.75@ 
1.80 bu, at Nashville. 

Output of flour by southeastern mills, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

wate Oe88 .ccncses 155,520 85,386 54.9 
Previous week .. 123,420 41,964 34 

FORF GOO cecccss 131,520 53,789 40.9 

Two years ago... 203,880 85,720 42.4 

Three years ago.. 176,430 118,605 67.2 


_ Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 


July 18 July 11 
. SN. 6k 0s 6b-s004 22,000 23,800 
ere 99,000 35,000 
SD eee 84,000 88,000 
GEO, GES ce ciccccersves 303,000 222,000 


NOTES 


The flour and feed mill at Portland, 
Tenn., owned by D. T. and E. W. 
Rhodes, was destroyed by fire of un- 
known origin last week, causing a loss 
estimated at $3,000, partly covered by in- 
surance. 

Dr. W. H. Strowd, secretary Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association, with head- 
quarters at Nashville, was called to 
Appleton, Wis., July 10, on account of 
the death of his father-in- -law, Judge 
Albert M. Spenser. 

Joun Lerrer. 


EVANSVILLE 

Millers reported last week that the de- 
mand for new wheat flour is increasing, 
with indications that there will soon be 
a recrudescence of the times when mills 
ran throughout the whole 24 hours. Mill- 
ers are paying $1.53 bu at mills, and 
$1.50 at stations, for new wheat, and 
much of the native crop is finding its 
way to market. The price of flour was 
advanced about 50c bbl last week. Quo- 
tations, based Evansville, 98-lb sacks, 
carload lots, on July 17, were: best pat- 
ent, $9; straights, $8 ; Kansas, $9.25; 
spring, $9.50; clears in jutes, first, $7; 
second, $6@6.50. 

W. W. Ross. 


NORFOLK 

The sudden advance in wheat has 
caused a limited number of local buyers 
to make small purchases of new wheat 
flour, but the majority are still awaiting 
lower prices. Large bakers are showing 
no interest in the market, as most of 
them are working off old contracts, which 
will carry them into August. Jobbers 
are still buying from hand to mouth. 
Quotations, July 18: northwestern 
springs, family grade, $10@10.75; bakers 
grades, $9.35@9.75; Kansas hard wheat 
flour, $9.25@9.60; soft winter wheat pat- 
ents, $8.15@8.65. 

NOTES 


W. R. Meech, head of the Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co.’s branch at Norfolk, is in 
Florida this week. He returned last 
week from Boston, and left immediately 
for the South, calling on his company’s 
trade in that territory. 

The D. Pender Grocery Co. has just 
opened a cafeteria at the Ford Motor 
Co. assembly plant here, having the ex- 
clusive privilege of carrying food into 
the plant to serve the 1,000 employees. 
Bakery products are carried from the 
Pender bakery to the cafeteria in special 
containers which keep them fresh and 
warm. The company has opened 25 
stores since April 1. It operates the 
largest private bakery in Virginia, sup- 
plying its own stores with bakery prod- 
ucts. 

Josern. A. Lestie. 


ATLANTA 

The flour trade continues dull, with 
most business being done for prompt 
shipment to meet immediate needs. Deal- 
ers and jobbers will have nothing to do 
with forward deliveries, expecting lower 
prices when the new crop flour is on the 
market more freely. Stocks of flour with 
them are small, although it is understood 
that bakers have about 30 days’ supplies 
on hand. 

Soft patents, in 98-lb cottons, were 
quoted on July 18 at $9@9.25; bakers 
patents, in 140-lb jutes, at $8.50@8.75. 

J. Hore Tioner. 
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NEW YORK 

Higher wheat prices last week gave the 
flour market a firmer tone which was 
not at all in accord with the ideas of 
local buyers. They were not even in- 
clined to continue their hand-to-mouth 
tactics owing to the increase, and they 
showed a determination not to take on 
flour at the higher levels. 

Domestic Trade.—Most of the sales re- 
ported were for absolute necessities, and 
considering the low condition of stocks, 
they remained of very moderate propor- 
tions. Having bought good flour in fair 
quantities at $7.75@8, at the close of the 
previous week, it was difficult for the 
trade to see anything higher. Mills con- 
tinued suggesting to their representa- 
tives that they urge buying on the dips, 
but unfortunately last week there weren’t 
any dips. There was a wide range in 
prices, due to the fact that some mills 
went up to the full extent of the wheat 
changes, while others, greatly desiring 
business, kept their offers as low as pos- 
sible—lower, indeed, in some instances, 
than good quality seemed to permit. Few 
mills had either spring or hard wheat 
clears to offer, and on soft winters it 
was extremely difficult to get even quota- 
tions, for with old crop flour gone and 
new not in, prices were largely nominal. 

Export Trade.—In the export market 
only a small business is passing, although 
there are persistent rumors of larger 
trading. Clearances are of moderate 
proportions, the bulk of them being for 
German ports, for delivery before 
Aug. 1. 

Flour Prices.—Quotations, July 17: 
spring fancy patents $8.80@9.40, stand- 
ard patents $8.40@9, clears $8.25@8.40; 
hard winter, short patents $8.40@8.75, 
straights $8@8.60; soft winter straights, 
$7.35@7.75; rye, $5.75@6.15,—all in jute. 
Receipts, 213,845 bbls; exports, 156,311 
bbls. 


WHEAT 


Wheat last week rallied after moderate 
declines, and closed stronger, influenced 
by crop reports from the Northwest. 
Export business was small. Quotations, 
July 17: No. 2 red, c.i.f., domestic, 
$1.721%2; No. 1 dark spring, c.i.f., domes- 
tic, $1.79; No. 2 hard winter, f.o.b., ex- 
port, $1.7542; No. 1 northern Manitoba 
(in bond), f.o.b., export, $1.82%4; No. 2 
mixed durum, f. ob., export, $1.67. Re- 
ceipts, 789,200 bus; exports, 1,208,027. 

OATS 

Oats followed wheat and corn with lit- 
tle individual feature and small exports. 
Quotations, July 17: No. 2 white, 57%c; 
No. 3 white, 55%c. Receipts, 121,000 
bus; exports, 238,357. 


NOTES os 


Ralph W. Jones, flour salesman, is re- 
ported ill at the Englewood Hospital, 
having injured his hand in the fan of his 
automobile. 

A. J. Fisher, manager durum depart- 
ment Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minne- 
apolis, spent a few days at the New 
York office last week. 

Cars of flour on spot at railroad ter- 
minals show a slight falling off this week, 
numbering 678; last week there were 749 
and a year ago 962 cars. 

J. G. Webster, local agent Interna- 
tional Milling Co., Minneapolis, has mo- 
tored with his family to Grand Isle, Vt., 
and will be away about 10 days. 

Flour men who visited the exchange 
floor last week included T. Newton Brey, 
Philadelphia broker, and Clarence M. 
Stickell, D. A. Stickell & Sons, Hagers- 
town, Md. 

As a result of a recent fire, consid- 
erable damage was done to the flour 
stocks of the Standard Bakers’ Supply 
Co., 237 Powell Street, Brooklyn. The 
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damage is estimated at about $15,000, 
which is, however, fortunately covered 
by insurance, 

W. A. Appelgate, sales manager !m- 
perial Flour Mills Corporation, Wich:ta, 
Kansas, spent a day or two receitly 
with S. R. Strisik & Co., who have the 
account in this territory. 


J. Harris Carr, secretary-treasurer 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington, Kan-:s, 
spent several days last week in the local 
market, visiting the mill’s connectivs, 
leaving at the close of the week ‘or 
Boston. 


L. L. Seaman, Hecker-Jones-Jew cll 
Milling Co., is away on a two or three 
weeks’ vacation. John Gerard, what 
buyer for the mill, has just returned 
from a trip through western New York 
and Canada. 

Thomas H. Hyslop, owner Ovid 
(Mich.) Roller Mills, motored to New 
York last week with Mrs. Hyslop «iid 
their daughter, stopping in New York 
a week, going to Boston and then hone 
by way of Niagara Falls. 

Bradstreet’s food index number for ‘hie 
week ended July 9 is $3.71, compared 
with $3.68 last week and $3.11 for ‘lie 
same week a year ago. This compilat on 
is based on the wholesale prices jr 
pound of 31 articles used for food. 

/ G. C. Krause, who has been in partner- 
ship with S. R. Strisik under the fin 
/ name of S. R. Strisik & Co. for several 
years, has withdrawn as of July 1, aid 
is engaged in the flour brokerage busi- 
| ness on his own account with offices in 
the Produce Exchange. 

Clearances of wheat and flour from tie 
port of New York for the week ending 
July 11 were 1,484,186 bus and 181,725 
bbls. Of the flour the bulk went to Ger- 
many—Bremen, Danzig and Hamburg 
getting 113,536 bbls; United Kingdom 
ports had 15,188 bbls and Copenhagen 
15,300. 

The New York office of the Diamond 
Crystal Salt Co., under the direction of 
J. J. LeClare, sales manager, has ju-t 
concluded one of its most successful salvs 
meetings. All representatives under tlc 
supervision of the New York office, whi 
covers a large portion of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delawarv, 
Maryland, District of Columbia, et«., 
were present. 

Another exceedingly enjoyable golf 
tournament was held by the Bakers’ Clu) 
on July 16, when they were the guests 0! 
Daniel P. Woolley, vice president th 
Fleischmann Co., at the North Hem} 
stead Country Club. About 60 entere:| 
for the tournament, nearly all stayin« 
for dinner and bridge at the club in t! 
evening. Eight prizes were given, wit’) 
blind handicaps. E. O. Challenger, ( 
W. Wheeler, Walter Phillips, William . 
Morris, Jr., R. D. Ward, F. Frazier. 
Charles Schmidt and R. J. Witt were t! 
winners. Another of these successful a 
fairs is planned for August when Wi! 
liam J. Morris, Jr., and Ralph War: 
will be hosts. 


PHILADELPHIA 

The flour market rules firm and limi‘ 
generally are about 25c higher, thoug 
business is checked by the difficulty « 
buyer and seller in getting together © 
price. At the.advance, buyers are co! 
fining operations closely to the satisfa: 
tion of current needs. Stocks in tl 
hands of jobbers and bakers are sma! 
Receipts for the week ending July !> 
were 6,801,192 Ibs in sacks. Export 
1,405 sacks to Bremen, 625 sacks to Li‘ 
erpool and 3,000 sacks to Glasgow. 

Flour quotations, per 196 Ibs, packe: 
in 140-Ib jute sacks, July 18: spring firs 
patents $9.50@10, standard patent $8.75 
@9.25, first clear $8@8.50; hard winte: 
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short patent $9@9.40, straight $8.50@9; 
soft winter straight, $7.50@8; rye flour, 
$6.50@6.75. 

The wheat market is quiet, and offer- 
ings are light at quoted rates. Receipts, 
431,478 bus; exports, 376,304; stock, 810,- 
657. Closing quotations, car lots, July 
18: No. 2 red winter, $1.58@1.60 bu; No. 
3, $1.55@1.57; No. 4, $1.53@1.55; No. 5, 
$1.50@1.52; No. 2 red winter, garlicky, 
$1.48@1.51. Mixed wheat 3c under red 
winter. 

Oats are quiet and unchanged, with 
moderate but ample offerings. Receipts, 
55,162 bus; exports, 87,353; stock, 127,- 
7179. Closing quotations, July 18: No. 2 
white, 60%2.@6l1'%c bu; No. 3 white, 574 
@58 ‘ec. 

NOTES 

Martin Luther, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was among 
recent visitors on ’change. 

The Rialto Elevator Co., Dover, Del., 
has been chartered to deal in grains, 
cereals and their byproducts, with a cap- 
ital of $500,000. 

Samuel Aitken, vice president Moore 
& McCormack Steamship Co., was in 
Philadelphia, July 15, making a survey of 
the local shipping situation. 

Frank Richards, flour, feed and grain 
merchant, returned last week from 
Ocean City, N. J., and has now gone to 
Camp Marbeck, N. H., where he will 
remain until the end of August. 

Construction of the new grain elevator 
at the Reading Railway’s Port Rich- 
mond terminal will begin about Oct. 1. 
The capacity of the elevator will be 3,- 
000,000 bus and, when completed, Phila- 
delphia will have storage capacity for 
7,500,000 bus of grain. 

\ccording to the triennial census tab- 
ulations just completed by the bureau 
of statistics Pennsylvania department of 
agriculture, the acreage of alfalfa in the 
state in 1924 was 75,842 acres, compared 
with 31,773 in 1919 and 4,935 in 1909. 
“These figures indicate real progress in 
keystone agriculture,” states John 
McKee, deputy secretary of agriculture. 
“Experience and experiments during the 
last decade show that farmers profit in 
many ways by growing alfalfa. It is 
worth as much as bran. The yield is 
also high, ranging from 2 to 4 tons per 
acre. Alfalfa is likewise a soil builder, 
since it collects and stores nitrogen.” 

Samuet S. Danrets. 


BUFFALO 

A bulge in the July quotations, along 
with the increasing spread in July and 
September prices, caused the long wary 
flour buyer to abstain from purchases 
that were not absolutely necessary last 
week. There seems to be a determination 
to hold off till Aug. 1 when it is felt cer- 
tain that market changes will have oc- 
curred that will allow for a resumption 
of something like normal trading. Stocks 
are still at an unusually low figure. 

Buffalo quotations, July 18: fancy pat- 
ents $9.75@9.85, bakers $9.50@9.60, first 
clear $7.95, second clears $4.50@4.60; rye 
flour, white $6@6.10, dark $5@5.10. 

Kansas quotations: fancy patents, 
$8.50@8.60; standard, $8@8.20. 

Rochester prices to grocers: patent 
springs, $10.50; pastry, $9.90@10.10; gra- 
ham, $9.80@10; rye, $7@7.20. 

Output of Buffalo mills, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

. A eee 238,000 204,555 86 
Previous week .. 238,000 182,934 77 
Year ago ....... 187,500 151,635 81 
Two years ago... 166,500 117,924 71 


Stocks of grain in store at this port 
for the week ending July 13 were as fol- 
lows: wheat, 5,329,529 bus; corn, 895,881; 
oats, 3,317,734; barley, 312,583; rye, 520,- 
387; afloat in harbor: wheat, 1,075,000; 
me 183,000; barley, 254,000; rye, 348,- 


Receipts by lake for the month of 
June show an increase in flour of 59,050 
bbls, and a decrease in feed of 22,860 
sacks. Wheat receipts decreased 2,674,- 
136 bus. Corn shows an increase of 
1,115,762 bus, and there were decreases 
of 2,702,152 in oats, 309,767 in barley, and 
2,198,512 in rye. 

There was a good demand last week 
for No. 1 northern. Sellers asked a Ic 
advance. Hard winters are strong at 
advancing premiums and receipts con- 
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tinue disappointingly small. Soft win- 
ters are in light supply and firm. 

Receipts of heavy No. 2 white oats are 
unexpectedly light and there is an ac- 
tive inquiry for anything of that grade. 

There is a continued good demand for 
fancy malting barley, with light offerings. 
Prices were firm. 

Domestic buyers are in the market for 
rye, and shipments by lake show an in- 
crease. 

NOTES 

According to reports from Mount 
Morris, the wheat crop in the Genesee 
Valley this year will be the smallest ever 
recorded. 

The Ward & Ward Baking Co. and 
the Hall Baking Co., Buffalo, had floats 
in an industrial day parade recently 
held at Lockport. 

George Urban, George Urban Milling 
Co., was in Chicago last week, attending 
the meeting of the Millers’ National In- 
surance Association, of which company 
he is a director. 

Among the directors of the new elec- 
tric power combine of western New York 
are George Urban, Jr., George Urban 
Milling Co., and Nisbet Grammer, East- 
ern Grain & Elevator Co., Buffalo. 


John Schoepflin, who formerly op- 
erated the flour mill at Hamburg, and 
now is a resident of Pasadena, Cal., was 
warmly greeted by his many friends on 
his visit to ‘the Buffalo Corn Exchange 
last week. 


The Mutual Millers’ and Feed Deal- 
ers’ Association of Western New York 
and Pennsylvania held its annual meet- 
ing and outing at Jamestown, N. Y., on 
July 18. More than 100 members at- 
tended. 

A permit was granted by the city 
building department on July 18 to the 
Washburn Crosby Co. for the construc- 
tion of its new concrete elevator on the 
west side of Michigan Street. The esti- 
mated cost of the structure is $225,000. 


Whether the flour mill at Caledonia, 
owned by the Associated Flour Mills, 
New York, which recently was forced in- 
to involuntary bankruptcy, will be re- 
opened or not has not been decided, ac- 
cording to W. R. Heath, local manager. 


James G. Thomas, senior member 
Thomas-Boyce Feed Co., Attica, N. Y., 
has disposed of his interest in the firm 
to James Boyce, the junior member, and 
will enter the wholesale grocery business 
at Indianapolis, his former home, about 
Aug. 1. 

A. E. Baxter, A. E. Baxter Engineering 
Co., has just returned from a vacation 
spent in the Adirondacks. On July 4 
the plant of the Maple City Milling Co., 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., was badly damaged 
by fire. Learning of Mr. Baxter's 
whereabouts the millowners called him 
from his mountain camp to figure on re- 
construction. 

The Washburn Crosby Co. has donated 
a “Gold Medal” cup for the first prize in 
the principal contest in the golf tourna- 
ment to be staged at the Orchard Park 
Golf Club on Sept. 14 during the conven- 
tion here of the American Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation and allied trades. Paul H. 
Helms, secretary-treasurer Ward Bak- 
ing Corporation, has donated a silver 
cup for the prize for the player making 
the lowest gross medal score, The total 
value of the prizes will be upwards of 


M. A. McCarrtuy. 


BOSTON 

Last week was a strenuous one in the 
Boston flour market, so far as attempt- 
ing to secure business was concerned. 
The continued daily advances did not 
stimulate the market, and very few sales 
were reported. In almost every instance 
where sales were made, liberal conces- 
sions had to be given and they were usu- 
ally contracted because the buyer had 
allowed stocks to get abnormally low. 

Large wholesale bakers are buying lit- 
tle flour in this market, purchases usually 
being made in other cities for distribu- 
tion to the various points where the bak- 
ers are located. The smaller bakers and 
the other distributing trade still buy 
cautiously, the feeling being prevalent 
that not much credence is to be given to 
crop reports. 

One of the big milling concerns with 
Boston as its home office last week sent 


out a number of telegrams to various 
points where black rust was reported. 
The replies received showed that in some 
sections, mainly South Dakota, impor- 
tant damage had resulted, estimates run- 
ning as high as 25 per cent. From Min- 
nesota and North Dakota not enough re- 
liable reports of any black rust damage 
have been received to be worth men- 
tioning. 

Quotations, July 18, per 196 lbs, in 
sacks: spring first patents $10.25@10.40, 
standard patents $9.15@10.25, first clear 
$8.40@8.65; hard winter patents, $8.70@ 
9.65; soft winter patents $8.70@9.75, 
straight $8.30@9.15, clear $7.80@8.65. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending July 18, with 
comparisons: 


r~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1925 1924 1925 1924 
Flour, bbls.... 27,835 20,230 ..... «seees 
Whent, BUS... scoce ceocce 48,046 109,202 
GOP, BEB... e ceces seese 593 1,484 
Oats, bus..... 18,575 40,890 17,895 15,744 
Te, Misseee s00%0 e8208 3,303 604 
Barley, bus... 93,250 770 17,610 ....- 
Oatmeal, cases SOO cwwns ) 8 csace§8=6seens 


A firm market for rye flour, with 
prices 50@75c bbl higher, existed last 
week. The demand continues fairly 
good. Choice white patents were quoted 
on July 18 at $6.75@7 bbl, in sacks, with 
standard patent at $6.50@6.75 and dark 
rye at $5.60@5.80. 


NOTES 


E. A. Parker, export sales manager 
Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, was in 
Boston last week, visiting James T. 
Knowles, the New England representa- 
tive of the mill. 

Exports from Boston during the seven 
days ending July 18 were as follows: to 
Hamburg, 29,939 bus bonded oats, 45,000 
domestic barley; to Bremen, 45,000 do- 
mestic barley; to Rotterdam, 28,803 
bonded wheat. There were no exports 
of flour during the week. 

Recent visitors on the Boston Grain 
and Flour Exchange include Earl John- 
son, a former Boston grain man, but 
now located in Minneapolis in the grain 
business; C. Petersen, Bartlett Frazier 
Co., Chicago; L. E. Marshall, Chatterton 
& Son, grain shippers, Lansing, Mich. 

Louis W. DrPass. 


BALTIMORE 

Flour last week scored a further gain 
of 25@50c bbl. Local buyers did not 
follow the advance to any appreciable 
extent because they had _ replenished 
stocks on the recent break. 

With Chicago wheat up nearly 25c bu 
in two weeks, some mills got excited. 
One southwestern mill asked $10 bbl for 
its top patent, new or old, while others 
were willing to sell at practically $1 less. 
Springs were more lenient in instances, 
but even they were considered too high 
on the eve of a new crop. As usual, new 
near-by soft winter straights monopo- 
lized the limited business at a modest ad- 
vance. 

Closing prices, July 18, car lots, per 
barrel, in 98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in 
wood, 10@l1l5c less in jute, or 15@25c 
less in bulk: spring first patent $9.15@ 
9.40, standard patent $8.65@8.90; hard 
winter short patent, new, $8.75@9, 
straight, new, $8.30@8.55; soft winter 
short patent, new, $7.40@7.65, straight 
(near-by), new, $6.65@6.90; rye flour, 
white $6@6.25, dark $5@5.25. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
12,751 bbls, 2,999 of which were des- 
tined for export. Week’s exports were 
4,462 bbls. 

Cash wheat last week was 7c higher 
than in the previous week, with stocks 
comprising mostly old hard winter, held 
for export, and new southern. Closing 
prices, July 18: spot No. 2 red winter, 
garlicky, domestic, $1.51 bu; new south- 
ern by boat, spot No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, domestic, $1.51; No. 3, $1.47; No. 4, 
$1.43; No. 5, $1.40; bag lots by sample, 
$1.25@1.46, according to quality and 
condition. 

Of the 480,103 bus wheat received here 
for the week ending July 18, 227,884 went 
to export elevators. Exports were 55,990 
bus, all Canadian. Receipts of Canadian 
wheat for the week were 61,532 bus. Re- 
ceipts of new southern wheat so far this 
season, 588,672 bus; for same period last 
year, 151,431. Closing price of new 
southern contract grade, $1.51; last year, 
$1.30',. 

Oats prices, July 18: No. 2 white do- 
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mestic 58c, No. 3 white domestic 56@ 
56 4c. 
NOTES 

A. W. Wetsel, Wetsel & Co., seeds, 
Harrisonburg, W. Va., was on ’change 
here July 14. 

Exports from here last week were 
4,462 bbls flour, 55,990 bus wheat, 185,- 
866 rye, 50,000 barley and 1,932 malt. 

George E. Muhly, a well-known local 
baker, has sufficiently recovered from a 
recent illness to be able to leave the hos- 
pital. 

Key Compton, president Chesapeake 
Steamship Co. and member of Baltimore 
Chamber of Commerce, has sailed for 
Belgium. 

E. M. Bull, president A. H. Bull & 
Co., ship owners and agents, New York, 
and Baltimore-Insular Line, was here 
last week on business. 

H. Frank Mellier, Hayward & Co., 
brokers and agents in flour, feed and 
grain, is taking a little rest from busi- 
ness at the suggestion of his physician. 


Several thousand farmers and dairy- 
men of this state are planning for a 
grand picnic at the Timonium Fair 
Grounds, in Baltimore County, on Aug. 
19. 


About 150 Baltimore and Westminster 
Quality Service Grocers, an independent 
organization of neighborhood grocers, 
motored to Taneytown, Md., on July 15 
and enjoyed a good dinner and discussed 
trade. 

Receipts of grain here last week were 
480,103 bus wheat, 7,329 corn, 26,487 
oats and 52,351 rye; stocks at the close, 
3,835,230 bus wheat, 62,343 corn, 110,688 
oats, 48,940 rye, 121,649 barley and 6,948 
buckwheat. 

Robert D. Sinton, Sinton Bros. & Co., 
flour, grain and feed, has returned from 
a 2,500-mile motor trip through the 
South and West, where he found the 
wheat spotted but the corn looking fine. 
He was accompanied by his wife and 
was gone a month. 

Hayward & Co., of this city, in addi- 
tion to their other business, will here- 
after represent in this market the mill- 
ing accounts formerly represented by 
J. M. Wharton, at the latter’s request and 
by reason of his retirement from busi- 
ness, including the Grafton (N. D.) Roll- 
er Mill Co., the Glade Valley Milling 
Co., Walkersville and Mount Airy, Md., 
and the Reindollar Co., Taneytown, Md., 
all of which are old established concerns. 

C. H. Dorsey. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The recent sharp advances have aston- 
ished buyers, as they were totally unex- 
pected. Very little flour was bought at 
the recent low point, and buyers attribute 
the advance to professional speculation. 
No one feels that present levels will hold 
for any length of time. 

It would appear that sharp practices 
are being indulged in by many millers in 
an effort to get orders. Actual wired 
prices for spring patents were widely 
divergent, one baker showing telegrams 
from different mills offering “our best 
fancy patent,” with prices differing as 
much as $1.65 bbl. A few buyers stated 
that these wide differences were proof 
that many mills were sure that lower 
prices would obtain, and they conse- 
quently hesitated to enter the market. 

Nominal quotations, July 17, car lots, 
basis 98-lb cottons, delivered, Pittsburgh 
rate points, in West Virginia: spring 
patent $9.25@10, hard winter patent $9 
@9.75, soft wheat patent $8.90@9.50. 


NOTES 


Reports state that the flour business 
in Clarksburg and the northern part of 
the state was extremely quiet last week, 
the recent advance merely keeping buy- 
ers out of the market. 

Mr. Applegate, sales manager Imperial 
Flour Mills Corporation, Wichita, Kan- 
sas, has been visiting this part of the 
country and called on John P. Stone & 
Co., West Virginia representatives of 
the mill. 

E. M. Christie, manager Clarksburg 
Wholesale Co., has been ill for several 
days, but it is reported he is recovering 
and expects to be back on the job within 
a few days. His company handles a 
large volume of spring and hard winter 
flour. Ray A. Frame. 
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Millfeed Demand.—There is a fair demand for millfeed, but large buyers 


appear to be afraid to enter the market for their future requirements. 


Mills 


in the principal producing centers, however, appear to have their prospective 


output for July and August largely under contract. 
fairly well taken care of by mixed car buying. 
supplies are not accumulating to any extent. 
August are said to be generally provided for. 


The surplus is being 
Production is not heavy, and 
Mixers’ needs for July and 
The feeling of buyers in gen- 


eral is that lower prices may be had when the new crop grind is well under 


way. 


The extended drouth in the extreme Southwest and parts of the South 
continues to afford southwestern mills an unusually good outlet for byprod- 


ucts. 


proved, with the effect of lessening consumption. 


Pasturage in other sections of the country is now considerably im- 


Jobbers in the Northwest, 


however, report a brisk call for standard middlings, which are firm in price, 
and present an unusual spread of $2.50 ton over bran. 


Prices.—Millfeed prices are about 50c ton higher than a week ago. 


The 


current range of quotations is approximately $1.50 ton higher than at this 


time last year. 
Mixed Feed. 


There is little interest in future bookings. 


Seasonal dullness characterizes 


the mixed feed market. 


Stocks in distributors’ hands are 


low, but heavy buying is not anticipated until about the middle of August. 
Poor pastures in the South are causing dairy feed to hold up well, but. poul- 


try trade is quiet. 


CENTRAL WEST 

Cuicaco.—The market continues fairly 
firm, but improved pasturage conditions 
have lessened demand from the country 
trade and mixers are said to have their 
requirements pretty well covered for 
July and August. Offerings are more 
plentiful, and dealers having spot feed 
on hand are finding it difficult to dispose 
of at prevailing prices. 

Spring bran was quoted, July 18, at 
$26@27 ton, hard winter bran $27.25@ 
27.75, standard middlings $28@28.50, 
flour middlings $34@35, red dog $41@42. 

Sr. Lovis.—The demand for millfeed 
does not show any particular improve- 
ment, but the feeling in the market is 
much stronger, a condition which is 
clearly reflected in quotations. Offerings 
are light, and accumulated stocks are 
very low. Little interest is shown in fu- 
ture bookings either by buyers or sellers, 
and practically all business is being done 
for prompt shipment. Quotations, July 
18: soft winter bran $26@27 ton, hard 
winter bran $26@26.50, and gray shorts 
$31@32. 

THE NORTHWEST 

MitwavKkee.—There is a strong under- 
tone in the millfeed market, due largely 
to the advance in the grain market. 
While offerings have been light, there is 
good absorption by jobbers and the mix- 
ing trade, which has made for a firmer 
situation. The output for the coming 
few weeks is expected to be heavy, how- 
ever, and in the absence of an active 
consumptive demand, which is usual at 
this season, there were many who sought 
supplies at a discount. At the same time 
there were reports of a slight accumula- 
tion of stocks, but this was largely off- 
set by the fact that stocks are undoubt- 
edly considerably smaller than is cus- 
tomary at the middle of July. Nominal 
quotations, July 18: spring bran $26@ 
26.50 ton, winter bran $26.70@27.20, 
standard middlings $28@28.50, flour mid- 
dlings $33.50@34.50, red dog $40@41, 
rve feed $28@28.50, reground oat feed 
$7.50@8, cottonseed meal $44@48.75, and 
gluten feed $34,80@37.80, in 100-Ib sacks, 
car lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Mrinneapouis.—While jobbers report 
demand light, millers say they are doing 
a very good business in millfeed. They 
claim to have the bulk of their prospec- 
tive output for July-August already un- 
der contract and that mixed car buying is 
more than sufficient to absorb any sur- 
plus there might be. Consequently, they 
are holding asking prices firm. 

Regardless of how strong the supply 
situation may be, occasionally a car or 
two shows up on track for sale. This 
was the case July 21, when there were 
four or five cars of distress bran for sale. 
These, however, were easily disposed of 
at a slight discount under the market. 


Jobbers say that the only demand they 
are experiencing at present is for stand- 
ard middlings. This is borne out by the 
fact that the latter are firm at $2.50 ton 
over bran, an unusuual spread at this 
time of the year. Inquiry for flour mid- 
dlings and red dog is only fair. 

Mills quote bran at $23.50@24, and 
pure bran at $24.50 ton; standard mid- 
dlings, $25.50@26; flour middlings, $33 
@34; red dog, $40@41; wheat mixed 
feed, $29@31.50, and rye middlings, $25, 
in 100-Ib sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 


July 21 Year ago 
POOR cctcsenaeees sees @23.50 $22.00@ 22.25 
Stand, middlings.. 25.50@26.00 24.50@25.00 


28.00 @30.00 
34.00 @35.00 


Flour middlings... .....@31.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 38.00@40.00 

Dutvurn.—There was good inquiry for 
millfeeds last week. Trade, however, is 
limited as the mills have little to offer, 
due to light production. The call is for 
both prompt and deferred shipment, in- 
dicating that users are satisfied with the 
price for future requirements. 


Great Farrs.—It seems that during 
the coming year the milling industry of 
Montana will have to look for outside 
markets for a still larger portion of its 
feedingstuffs than has been the rule in 
the past few years. Farmers and dairy- 
men claim that there has never been a 
better forage supply. Feed prices at 
mills were reduced slightly on July 18 
and were: bran $30 and standard mid- 
dlings $31 ton, f.o.b., Great Falls, in car 
lots. 

THE SOUTHWEST 


Kansas Crry.—With the exception of 
the cotton belt and a light demand from 
California, a deadlock exists in millfeed. 
Production is too light for offerings to 
bear on the market, while, at the same 
time, the larger buyers are afraid to 
pay the present prices for their future 
requirements. This is reflected in the 
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price situation in the Southwest. Mis- 
souri River mills, having their principal 
outlet to the central states, are met with 
indifferent demand, and are able only to 
maintain their quotations of a week ago, 
aespite small output. Interior south- 
western mills, having better railroad 
rates, are going directly into the drouth- 
affected territory of Texas and the 
Southeast with their output on a basis 
$1@1.50 ton over that of Missouri River 
mills. All prices, however, are several 
dollars a ton over those of a year ago. 

The extended drouth in Texas and 
other points in the South has created an 
important shortage in the feed supply 
there, and buying of millfeed is much 
larger than is usual at this early period 
of the season. This promises to be one 
of the principal markets for Kansas and 
Oklahoma feeds all year, particularly if 
cotton fulfills its early promise. 

Quotations, July 18, basis car lots, 
sacked, Kansas City: bran, $24.50@25; 
brown shorts, $29@29.50; gray shorts, 
$31@31.50. 

Satina.—The demand for feed is ex- 
ceptionally good, due to the unsteady 
production and also drouth conditions 
which are affecting pasturage in the 
Southwest. Prices are unchanged. Quo- 
tations, July 16, car lots, basis Kansas 
City: bran, $1.25@1.35; mill-run, $1.40 
@1.50; gray shorts, $1.60@1.70. 

Arcuison.—Light offerings of feed are 
responsible for a strong market. The 
future situation is particularly specula- 
tive, mills holding for $1@2 ton over the 
spot market, while jobbers are about as 
much under present prices. Quotations, 
basis car lots, sacked, Atchison: bran, 
$25; mill-run $28.50; shorts, $31. 

Oxtanoma Crry.—A fair demand for 
millfeeds, particularly in mixed cars, 
held prices firmly last week, light mill 
operations being responsible for reduced 
supplies. Quotations, July 18: straight 
bran, $1.45 cwt; mill-run, $1.55; gray 
shorts, $1.75@1.80; corn chop, $2.20. 
Corn meal is quoted 70c per 24-lb bag. 


CENTRAL STATES 


Totevo.—The millfeed situation is just 
about holding its own, and this may be 
due to reduced output. When the mills 
swing into full-time operation, on move- 
ment of the new crop, some decline in 
prices may take place, but this full-time 
operation may“be delayed by advancing 
wheat prices, discouraging the buying of 
flour. 

Soft winter wheat bran was quoted on 
July 18 at $30.25 ton, mixed feed $32.25, 
and middlings $33.25, in 100’s, f.o.b., 
Toledo. 

Pirtssurcu.—Millfeed showed fair ac- 
tivity last week, with prices holding firm, 
due to light offerings. The bulk of the 
orders booked were for prompt ship- 
ment. Quotations, per ton, July 18: 
standard middlings, $31.75@32.50; flour 
middlings, $38@39; spring wheat bran, 
$30@30.50; red dog, $44@45; cottonseed 
oil meal, 43 per cent protein $48.20, 41 
per cent protein $46.20, 36 per cent pro- 
tein $44.20; dairy feed, 22 per cent pro- 
tein $40.90@41.90, 16 per cent protein 
$35.40@36.40. 

Evansvitte.—The demand for millfeed 
last week showed improvement, but the 
price was lowered slightly. Quotations, 
July 17, were: bran, $30 ton; mixed feed, 
$32; shorts, $33. 


THE EAST 


Burrato.—The supply of wheat feeds 
continues light and prices are firm. Job- 
bers are satisfied with small profits, feel- 





21, based on carload lots, 


Chicago 
Spring bran ... 
Hard winter bran. 27.25@27.75 
Soft winter bran.. .....@... 
Stand. middlings*. 28.00@28.50 
Flour middlingst.. 34.00@35.00 


*Brown shorts. tGray shorts. 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Millfeed quotations reported to The Northwestern Miller by wire, Tuesday, July 
prompt delivery, per ton, packed in 100-lb sacks: 


Minneapolis 
. . -$26.00@27.00 $23.50@24.50 
25.50@26.00 
33.00 @3 4.00 


ROE GOS v6 ccsces 41.00@42.00 40.00@41.00 48.00 @49.00 
Buffalo Philadel phia Boston Columbus Nashville 
Spring bran ...... - +++ @29.00 $33.00@33.50 $32.50@33.00 $29.75@30.75 $.....@..... 
card winter bran. .....@.... 34.50@35.00 33.50@34.00 29.75@30.75 .....@..... 
Soft winter bran.. ..... @30.00 35.50@36.50 34.00@34.50 31.00@32.00 29.00@33.00 
Stand. middlings*. .....@30.00 34.00@34.50 34.00@35.00 32.00@33.00 35.00@38.00 
Flour middlingst.. .....@37.00 41.00@42.00 40.50@41.00 39.00@40.00 .....@..... 
TOG. GOD 60 do4 eens -encte @44.00 48.50@49.50 .....@46.50 49.00@50.00 .....@..... 


Baltimore 
bs - $32.00@33.00 
26.00 @ 26.50 
26.00 @ 27.00 


Kansas City St. Louis 


wn 


24.50 @ 25.00 rae Ke 

@ 35.00 @36.00 
33.00 @34.00 
41.00 @ 42.00 


29.00@29.50 .....@.... 
30.50@31.50 31.00@32.00 
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ing that the market will not go hivher, 
and are selling at 50c under mill prices, 
Mills on July 18 quoted $29 for bran, $30 
@31 for middlings, and red dog at S13 
@43.50. 

Battimore.—Millfeed was quiet |ast 
week, closing unchanged in price. ()uo- 
tations, July 18, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $32@33; soft winter |ran, 
$35@36; standard middlings, $33 34. 
flour middlings, $41@42; red dog, S41 
@49. 

PuiapeLtpuia.—The market for :ill- 
feed rules firm, with a moderate dem ind. 
Offerings are light. Quotations on <j uly 
18 for prompt shipment, per ton: spring 
bran $33@33.50, hard winter bran $1.50 
@35, soft winter bran $35.50@3\.50, 
standard middlings $34@34.50, flour inid- 
dlings $41@42, and red dog $48.50@ 
49.50. 

Boston.—The market is steady wider 
light domestic and no Canadian offerings 
of bran or middlings. The deman:! is 
quiet. Quotations, July 18, promp! or 
near-by shipment, in 100-Ilb sacks, per 
ton: spring bran, $32.25@32.75; | ird 
winter bran, $33.50; soft winter bran, 
$34.50; standard middlings, $33.75@ 
34.25; flour middlings, $40.50@41; mixed 
feed, $35.50@42; red dog, $47; hon. iny 
feed, $42.75; stock feed, $42; oat hulls, 
reground, $14; cottonseed meal, $48 54, 

THE SOUTH 

Nasnvitte.— The millfeed situation 
continues satisfactory. Drouth has ¢on- 
tinued to stimulate demand, and pr ‘es 
hold up well. Quotations, July 18: «ft 
winter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ‘n, 
f.o.b., Ohio River points, $29@32; staid- 
ard middlings, $34@37. 

Mempnis.—Brokers have had few «)\0- 
tations on millfeed for several days, ‘c- 
mand having been extremely light «nd 
mills, as a rule, are quoting only in re- 
sponse to inquiries. Wheat bran \as 
offered on July 18 at $28@28.25, with 
gray shorts at $35@35.25. Mixed fied 
manufacturers are about the only buy 
and they are looking for bargains. 

Norrotx.—The millfeed market «s 
comparatively inactive last week, aid 
buying was for limited quantities to moet 
immediate requirements. Prices € 
lower, and the trade is looking forward 
to further declines when mills begin 
grinding new flour more freely. Quo!:- 
tions, July 18: red dog, $45@48; fi 
middlings, $38@40; standard middlin 
$32@34; bran, $32@33.50. 

Attanta.—Wheat millfeeds are dul, 
and the trade passing is of small volur 
Inquiry, however, is better and, as sto 
are low, theré are indications that t 
week may see more activity. Cott: 
seed is also dull, owing to the fact t!:! 
most mills have sold their complete o1 
put. Stocks are light and the price 
unchanged. 


PACIFIC COAST 


Seattte.—Demand for millfeed 
light last week and prices were reduc 
about $2 ton. Mill quotations for Was! 
ington mill-run were $25 ton in straig 
cars, coast, on July 18. 

San Francisco.—California’s millfe: 
market was weaker last week, despi 
the strength of wheat, due largely 
heavier offerings from the Pacific Nort 
west and Montana. Montana bran w 
quoted on July 18 at $35@40 ton ar 
some distress shipments were offered 
low as $32 ton, car lots, f.o.b., San Fra: 
cisco and other common points. Was! 
ington and Oregon bran and _ mill-ri 
were quoted $36@37 ton for immedia! 
shipment, $35@36 for deferred. Kans 
red bran was offered at $37 ton, shor 
$44, and middlings $55. 


CANADA 


Toronto.—Supplies of bran and short 
are more plentiful owing to a better di 
mand for flour from Ontario mills. A 
offerings here are easily sold.  Pric« 
show no change since a week ago. Qu: 
tations, July 18: bran $28 ton, shor! 
$30, middlings $36, jute, mixed cars, sp: 
cash, delivered Ontario points. 

Wiynirpec.—The demand for bran an‘ 
shorts in the western prairies is at pre 
ent far in excess of the supply. A nun 
ber of mills are closed down for the tim 
being, while others are operating par! 
time, so that the output of millfeed i: 
very much curtailed. Prices remain un- 
changed. Quotations, July 18: Fort Wil- 
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liam basis, bran $25 ton and shorts $27; 
Saskatchewan, bran $25 and shorts $27; 
Alberta, bran $26 and shorts $28; British 
Columbia, bran $28@30 and shorts $30 
@32; Pacific Coast, bran $31 and shorts 
$33. 

MontreaL.—The millfeed market was 
quiet last week, with comparatively little 
demand from local buyers. Supplies 
were also modest, so that prices held 
firm. Closing quotations, July 18: bran 
$28.25@29.25 ton, shorts $30.25@31.25, 
middlings $36.25@37.25, with bags, ex- 
track, less 25e ton for cash. 


EUROPE 


Loxpon, Ene., July 1.—The demand 
for mill offal keeps very quiet. London 
bran can be bought from some mill- 


mac 

ers at £6 ton, ex-mill. Middlings are 
quoied at £7 2s 6d ton, ex-mill. Plate 
pollards on passage are offered at £5 


17s dd, but shippers are asking £6 12s 6d 
for July and August shipment, with buy- 
ers at about 5s ton less. Fancy Plate 
middlings are offered for July-August 
shipment at £8 12s 6d. 

Berrast, Irevanp, June 29.—The mill- 
fee| market is dull, and sales have been 
dificult to make at last week’s decline. 
Home millers are still keen on selling 
their very best white bran at £8 10s ton, 
ered. Red bran is quoted at about 
£8 ton, delivered terms, either port, but 
the supply exceeds the demand, especial- 








ly in Dublin. 
fi aane <KARARAAAMMADA RA cxAEES 
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Sr. Lovis.—Seasonal dullness prevails 
in the local mixed feed market. Demand 
is very light and what sales are made 
are usually of small volume and for im- 
mediate shipment, neither buyers nor 
sellers being interested in future book- 
ings. Prices are weak and some manu- 
facturers state that they are able to get 
just about the cost of manufacture for 
their products. There are practically no 
old orders left on the books: of the manu- 
facturers, and it is thought that stocks 
in the hands of distributors are low. It 
will probably be a month before any 
marked improvement in business will be 
noted, 

Cuicaco.—The mixed feed market 
shows very little change. A fairly good 
demand prevails for the various kinds 
of feeds, but sales are mainly of a hand- 
to-mouth character and in single car lots. 
There was a little more buying of split 
cars last week, which manufacturers be- 
lieve proves that stocks are light. For- 
ward business is of moderate proportions 
only. Dealers are holding off, anticipat- 
ing a break in prices. 

Nasnvitte.—Better demand is report- 
ed for mixed feeds. Marked improve- 
ment is reported in sales at Nashville 
mills, and increased running time is an- 
nounced. Prices hold about steady, quo- 
tations July 18 being: horse feed, per 
ton, at Nashville, $36.50@50; dairy feed, 
$41@51; poultry feed, $53@60. 

Mempuis.—The poor state of pastures 
over so much of the cotton belt has 
caused demand for dairy feeds to hold 
up fairly well. Poultry feeds are quiet 
and most of the movement is on old con- 
tracts. Horse and mule feeds are steady, 
but buyers have been scarce and move- 
ment has slowed down. The fact that 
feed crops over so much of the cotton 
belt have been cut short by the pro- 
tracted dry spell is believed to be a good 
basis for expecting brisk trade in mixed 
feeds throughout the fall and winter. 





STUDY OF WHEAT PROTEIN TESTS 

The grain division of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, Department of 
Agriculture, has issued a pamphlet de- 
scribing a study which was made of the 
methods employed in the principal grain 
markets. for making protein tests. on 
wheat. The data collected from 38 lab- 
oratories showed a maximum difference 
of 3.15 per cent of protein. 

The pamphlet includes a careful de- 
scription of the chemical methods best 
suited for protein testing, and it is con- 
cluded that a referee laboratory should 
be established by some neutral agency 
te settle disputes of any nature, arising 
ro of the practice of making protein 
ests, 
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The wide variation in the stage of de- 
velopment attained by the flaxseed crop 
of the United States causes difficulty in 
estimating its condition. Serious damage 
is not believed to have been done by the 
period of extreme heat, which was fol- 
lowed last week by cooler and generally 
more favorable weather. With sufficient 
rainfall and normal temperatures hence- 
forth, the flaxseed crop is expected to 
reach a satisfactory harvest. Conditions 
are especially good in North Dakota. 
The Minnesota crop has had too much 
rain, but conditions this week are im- 
proved. 

On a slightly decreased acreage, Can- 
ada, according to the Dominion govern- 
ment’s report of crop conditions, expects 
an increase of about 1,000,000 bus over 
last year. 

Argentine government estimates indi- 
sate a decrease of 9 per cent in acreage. 

Flaxseed prices have weakened with 
grain and under the influence of better 
weather conditions. The Minneapolis 
July option closed on Tuesday, July 21, 
at $2.50, 10c under the close of the pre- 
vious Tuesday. This price compares 
with $2.45 on the same date a year ago. 

Domestic oil meal is in steady, though 
not active, demand. Export business is 
unusually good, and importers are bid- 
ding for supplies as far ahead as De- 
cember, though crushers are unwilling to 
accept such business at present. Prices 
for oil meal in the domestic market are 
$1.50@2 ton higher than a week ago. 


Mrinneapo.is. — Receipts of flaxseed 
have been a little more liberal lately, so 
that Minneapolis linseed mills are able to 
run more strongly than is usually the 
case at this time of year. Local mills are 
running probably 70 per cent of capacity. 
Country shippers are scraping the bot- 
toms of their bins and sending in to ter- 
minals every bushel of grain they can. 
This naturally results in a good many 
bulkhead shipments, and what flaxseed 
is arriving is very acceptable. 

Domestic inquiry for linseed oil meal, 
while not active, is steady, and in con- 
junction with brisk export inquiry for 
oil cake, is keeping prices high. Export 
demand is unusually good, importers 
bidding on supplies for shipment as far 
ahead as December. Crushers, however, 
are unwilling to sell so far ahead at this 
time. 

Oil meal at Minneapolis is quoted at 
$45 ton and at Toledo $48. Chicago and 
Buffalo are out of the market. Oil cake 
is firm at $46.50 ton, f.a.s., New York. 

Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1924, to 
July 18, 1925, compared with the corre- 
sponding period of the previous year, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


r—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 








Minneapolis ...13,986 8,386 3,546 1,865 
oo): eee 16,498 6,847 15,061 5,993 
Totals ......30,484 15,233 18,607 7,858 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week end- 
ing July 18, and stocks in store at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, compared with the 
corresponding weeks of 1924 and 1923, in 
bushels (000’s omitted): 














7— Receipts --—In store——, 

1925 1924 1923 1925 1924 1923 
Minneapolis 61 4 74 195 16 10 
Duluth..... 81 36 5 333 104 69 
Totals.... 142 80 79 528 120 79 


Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 
1 flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Duluth 








Minneapolis -— 
Track To arr. 


Track July 


Sept. 





July 14...$2.61 2.60 2.58 
July 15... 2.55 2.54 2.52% 
July 16... 2.54 2.50% 2.53% 
July 17... 2.55 2.54 2.57 
July 18... 2.54% 2.61 2.53% 
July 20... 2.521% 2.49% 53 2.52% 
Dvututu.—Urgent buying, early last 


week, strengthened the flaxseed market. 
The rally was caused by hot weather and 
the bullish grain list, and also by the 
backwardness of selling orders. On a 
sudden change in the weather, sentiment 
switched to the other side, prompting 
freer offerings and checking the advance, 
prices working into a lower position. 
Before the selling drive exhausted itself 
a price break of lle was recorded for 
July, 12%c for October and 13%c for 
September. Traders then seemed to 
think it advisable to pick up their re- 


quirements, and closing levels on July 
20 showed net losses ranging 5@7'4c, 
against July 13. The demand for cash 
seed keeps up with present light offer- 
ings. Shipping continues slow and stocks 
tend to show a small increase. 

Mitwavxkee.—A firmer tone has devel- 
oped in the linseed meal market. Of- 
ferings for July and later shipment are 
much smaller than the trade expected. 
While crushers are operating on a mod- 
erate scale, with the demand for the 
principal product fair to good, there is 
no disposition to push the meal. In some 
cases sales were made at an advance of 
50c ton, but most business represented 
an unchanged basis. Nominal quotations, 
July 18, f.o.b., Milwaukee, $44.50@45.50 
ton. 

Cuicaco.—The market is not very ac- 
tive, and most of the moderate amount 
of business passing is being done by re- 
sellers. They reduced their price last 
week, and some sales were picked up in 
this way. Resellers quoted oil meal, July 
18, at $44.50@45 ton, Chicago. 

Boston.—Offerings of linseed meal 
were light last week, with the market 
held higher at $51.75@52 ton, in sacks, 
on July 18. There is no reselling except 
in a very limited way at practically the 
same range as for shipment. 

Burrato.—Mills offered oil meal at $48 
ton, on July 18, with supplies light and 
demand good. 

PirtssurcuH.—The demand for oil meal 

vas light last week, with the bulk of the 
sales for prompt shipment. Prices have 
held firm. Quotation, July 18, $52.20 ton. 


Winnirec.—The domestic demand for 
oil cake and meal is negligible. The 
mills, however, report a very brisk sale 
of these products for export account, 
and prices show a gain of $2 ton over 
those of the previous week. Quotations, 
July 18: oil cake, ton lots, in bags, $42, 
and oil meal $44, f.o.b., Winnipeg. 

Lonpon, Ene., July 1.—Linseed cake 
is steady and a shade dearer at £12 15s@ 
£13 2s 6d on rail for London made, while 
American is quoted at £11 7s 6d, ex-ship. 

Liverpoot, Enc., July 1.—American 
linseed, July-August shipment, is quoted 
at £11 5s ton, and September-December 
at £11 12s 6d ton, cif. River Plate, 
June-first half July, is £11 17s 6d ton, 
cif. Cottonseed, Egyptian undecorti- 
cated, is offered at £7 10s ton, ex-ship. 


WHEAT MILLFEEDS MAKE 
PIGS GROW QUICKLY 


Flour middlings, standard middlings 
and red dog are good feed for hogs, ac- 
cording to a series of tests reported in a 
new bulletin by E. F. Ferrin and M. A. 
McCarty, Minnesota agricultural experi- 
ment station. 

While these byproducts have long been 
fed to pigs, there have been no very defi- 
nite guides for intelligent selection among 
the three or for determining whether it 
pays to use any one of them. It is for 
this reason that the bulletin has been is- 
sued. 

In the test, hogs were fed four rations. 
The first ration contained yellow shelled 
corn, tankage, and alfalfa pasture; the 
other three contained the same ingredi- 
ents with the addition of either standard 
middlings, flour middlings, or red dog 
flour. The quantities of corn and tank- 
age were reduced in each case to meet 
the addition of the wheat byproduct. 

As a result of the tests the bulletin says 
that it is profitable to substitute a wheat 
byproduct for a part of the corn and 
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tankage fed to growing pigs on alfalfa 
pasture, provided the millfeed does not 
cost more per pound than corn. If the 
differences in prices are normal, flour 
middlings should be given the preference. 
FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 

Estimates by Russell's Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 


the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 


wheat movement for the period from July 1 





to July 11, 1925 (000’s omitted): 
1925 1924 1923 
Flour production, bbls 
Se BO bc ecneenenes 1,566 2,23 1,881 
Se WEE. ectakasduas 1,983 1,900 
June 14-30 ...ccceees 2,026 2,263 1,873 
Be BAe oc caeciase 3.042 2,716 2,152 
ge ee ree 3,332 3,683 4,156 
Flour, July 1-11, bbls— 
PNG  cttevpeous ees 300 286 314 
ED, cca weacoan dae eee ee 6 


Wheat, July 1-11, bus— 
Receipts from farms. 14,000 15,000 
Pn sss b-eiees eb ss 1,744 1,200 
ar ere 82 743 360 


Ground by mills ..... 15,160 17,247 19,252 
Wheat stocks, July 11, 

bus— 
At terminals ........ 28,374 36,073 42,357 
At country elevators, 

mills and in transit 19,804 31,923 21,939 
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Prices ruling in the principal millfeed 
markets on Monday, July 20, and on 
the corresponding date in 1924, as re- 
ported by the Western Feed Market Bu- 
reau, Milwaukee, were, per ton: 


Minneapolis— 1925 







PPT creer re 23.50 @ 24.00 
Pure wheat bran .50@ 24.00 
BOURGES ce cccccsnecs .50@ 26.00 


.560@ 26.00 
1.00 @32.00 
8.00 @39.00 
7.50@ 28.50 
4.00@ 44.50 
1 
3 


Rye feed 
Flour middlings 
ON Te Tie 
Mixed feed 








Old process oil meal.. 

BO” pvcccouseceveses 31.50 .50@32.60 

PESO” ccaccesoses 34.00 3.00 @34.00 

oe Se” Gatcadeesase 42.00 2.00 @43.50 
Duluth— 

SEY Seekecésaceenacve 25.00 @ 25.50 

TS ererrTereee 27.00 @ 28.00 

Flour middlings ...... 32.00@ 00 

Country mixed feed... 28.00 @ 29.00 

a  , MERERELEET EE 35.50 @36.00 
St. Louis— 

OOM cb crest isvcceveen 26.00 @ 26.50 





Brown shorts 30.50@31.50 
TOP DROTES: cicccnveces 28.00 33.00@33.50 
TORE FOOSE cvicveccverecs 11.00 9.00@ 9.50 
Hominy feed 36.00 37.00@38.00 





Buffalo— 
Pure OFAN 2... cccessces 29.50 @30.00 
BPO cccvecsncncsecces eeeee 28.50@29.00 
Standard middlings ... ..... 29.560@30.00 
Flour middlings ...... 36.50 @37.00 
Se Me én 064.606 4 800 3.00 @ 44.00 
Heavy mixed feed 38.00 @38.50 
2 aaerrrr rrr 47.50 @48.00 

Kansas City— 
PUTO BEER cc ccvsccvese 24.00 @ 25.00 
BOR vec ccescvservecses 24.00 @ 25.00 
Brown shorts ........ 29.00 @ 30.00 
TPES BMOTUE oc ccc ocsce 81.00 @32.50 











PROG GOR cccccecsevens 41.00 @42.50 
Philadelphia— 
Winter bran ......... 81.50 32.50@33.00 
io  . oer 32.00 82.00@ 
BOTT CURR ccccccecs 30.50 32.00@:°% 
Spring middlings ..... 32.50 32.50@3: 
Oe GO svccectmecses 41.00 47.00@48.00 
Flour middlings ..... 36.00 41.00@45.00 
MFO COOE cccsesvccvece 31.00 32.00@33.00 
Milwaukee— 
Winter DIAM ....sscce% 26.50 26.70@27.20 
DEE 56 +60 6206 660 68088 26.50 26.00@26.50 
BEMGGRIMGS. ccesscccceve 28.00 28.00@28.50 


icene 31.50 33.50@34.50 
ted dog 36.50 40.00@41.00 
Rye feed 23.00 28.00@28.50 
Old process oil meal... 45.50 45.50@46.50 


Flour middlings 


Cottonseed meal ...... 51.00 44.50@49.00 
Hominy feed ......... 40.00 37.00@38.00 
Reground oat feed .... 11.00 7.00@ 7.50 
Brewers’ dried grainst.. 31.00 28.00@28.50 
Hominy fee@® ...cccsece 44.00 43.00@45.00 


Gluten feedft .......... 37.40 34.80@37.80 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 
$8.30 $9.10 


Poy eee 3 

Duluth  .ccscsccccssvccs 7.00 9.10 
iy BME vebssccesenerese eee 7.50 
MOM DMF cc ccviveves 8.90 9.79 
Milwaukee ....-sceceee 5.70 6.50 
BeMAIO oc ccccccccccccce eons 4.70 
*Boston. tChicago. 1100 Ibs. 








Canada—Flour Exports by Crop Years 


Exports of wheat flour from Canada, 


by months and crop years, 


beginning Aug. 1 of 


the year indicated, as officially reported, in barrels of 196 lbs (000’s omitied): 


Year begin- 

ning— 1924 1923 1922 1921 1920 
August ..... 626 657 591 454 288 
September .. 967 456 698 361 310 
October 1,145 1,155 855 659 570 
November ... 905 1,357 1,214 856 744 
December ... 828 1,390 1,463 748 608 
January .... 875 1,053 1,025 632 704 
February ... 834 1,092 779 665 623 
March ...... 1,385 1,398 1,221 987 821 
p? Serene 710 890 832 512 535 
May ~...cccee 482 1,057 645 617 518 
SOD wcscsvee 596 904 905 765 535 
TOU cccccsee eve 613 775 486 465 











Totals. .*9,354 12,022 11,003 7,742 6,721 


Totals by calendar years, 

1924 1923 1922 1921 

11,478 11,197 9,485 7,279 
*Eleven months, 


1920 





1919 
4,729 10,057 


1919 1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
1,171 619 1,050 657 186 366 297 
463 387 884 448 330 432 379 
591 536 635 966 664 583 490 
785 555 987 683 872 464 521 
1,237 1,204 933 595 802 517 692 
388 996 868 515 719 393 426 
236 450 992 440 918 417 - 290 
236 607 1,049 781 624 620 433 
148 609 1,140 53 367 172 205 
102 975 753 648 642 472 310 
666 978 1,171 357 7890 404 330 
433 1,195 778 936 522 2236 314 

















4,597 


in barrels (000’s omitted): 


6,456 9,111 11,240 7,564 7,426 5,076 
1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
10,052 8,734 7,921 5,568 4,670 4,894 
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LEAVE THE FARMERS ALONE 

There is going to be a let-up in the 
continuous demand for farm relief legis- 
lation in the coming session of Congress. 
The administration is determined not to 
press for new statutes along that line. 

This is the conclusion reached in 
Washington as a result of the trip which 
William Jardine, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, has just completed. He has not 
yet returned to Washington, having gone 
first for a rest in Wisconsin, but some 
of those close to him know what is in his 
mind. They hold to the belief that he 
will advise the President that the farm- 
ers of America are determined to help 
themselves rather than depend upon 
Congress for so-called remedial legisla- 
tion. 

It is to be expected, of course, that 
Representative L. J. Dickinson of Iowa, 
leader of the farm bloc in the lower 
branch of Congress, will submit a modi- 
fied proposal for an export corporation, 
fashioned along the lines of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. But it is reported here that 
most of the leaders of farm organiza- 
tions believe that the country wants a 
respite from such demands, At any rate, 
that seems to be the conclusion that those 
close to Mr. Jardine have reached. It 
remains now for the secretary himself to 
put his conclusions in shape for the 
President. 

He has spent two months in the field; 
he has held conferences with farm or- 
ganization leaders, with farmers them- 
selves, with officials of grain exchanges, 
with state officials. He is returning to 
his desk in the department convinced 
that he is on the right track, that the 
farmers want a chance to work out their 
own salvation and that there is now on 
the statute books just about enough 
legislation. There may be efforts to push 
the proposal for governmental aid to the 
co-operatives, but there will be little else. 


THE PRESIDENT PREPARING FOR ACTION 


Having had a good rest, it is reported 
here that the President is becoming ex- 
tremely active in making his plans for 
the coming fall and winter. He is be- 
ginning to hold numerous conferences. 
Senator Charles Curtis of Kansas has 
already been the chief executive’s guest. 
The Kansas senator recently spent some 
time in his home territory. It is pre- 
sumed that with the President he went 
over the farm legislation situation. Oth- 
ers interested in this type of legislation 
are soon to see the President. 

Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Com- 
merce, is now on the Pacific Coast. On 
his way west, he stopped in Iowa and 
made two speeches. He has held a num- 
ber of conferences in California. He 
will return to Washington on Aug. 1 and 
shortly thereafter will go to the summer 
White House to talk with the President. 
It is believed that he, too, will advise a 
let-up in the constant demand for farm 
relief legislation. 


A GOVERNMENTAL GRAIN EXPORT AGENCY 


Mr. Jardine, on his extensive tour, 
found that there is still some demand 
for the passage of a bill to set up a 
government grain export corporation. 
But that sentiment is not nearly so 
strong as it was two years, or even 
a year ago. In Iowa and Illinois and 
in western Minnesota, there is still an 
organized movement for such legislation. 
Just the other day, Representative Dick- 
inson said that he would introduce such 
a measure as soon as Congress convened. 

In his speeches in the West the secre- 
tary frankly questioned the efficacy of 
such legislation. He stated plainly his 


opinion that such legislation offered but 
little relief for the farmer and that the 
farmer must, by co-operative effort, work 
out his own problem, with the govern- 
ment assisting in such minor ways as are 
practical. Unless the reaction to the 


Secretary of Agriculture’s trip is en- 
tirely misunderstood, here in Washing- 
ton, farmers generally approve that atti- 
tude. 

This does not mean that it is intended 
to abandon the farm legislative program 
worked out by the presidential farm com- 
mission, of which Mr. Jardine was a 
member before he was appointed to the 
cabinet. But as a result of the many 
conferences held with leaders of farm 
co-operatives, it is probable that this pro- 
gram will be held in abeyance this win- 
ter and that no concerted drive will be 
made to enact it into law. Mr. Jardine 
is in entire sympathy with the co-opera- 
tive movement. He approves the type 
of aid which the commission proposed 
should be extended by the government. 

It is likely that before Congress meets, 
Mr. Jardine will call a conference of the 
leaders of the co-operatives to aetermine 
what should be done in December at 
the time Congress meets. 


THE FUTURE OF GRAIN EXCHANGES 


When it comes to the question of the 
grain exchanges, it is believed here that 
the administration may have some rec- 
ommendations to make. On his trip, par- 
ticularly when in Chicago, Mr. Jardine 
took occasion to study the grain ex- 
change situation. The outcome of these 
conferences is not known. No one here 
knows the conclusions reached by the 
secretary. It is known, however, that he 
is extremely anxious that the officials 
of the grain exchanges should work out 
some remedy for the evils complained of. 

The secretary has told the grain ex- 
change heads that they must do their 
own house-cleaning or the government 
will undertake to do it for them. It is 
reported here that the grain exchange 
heads have made considerable progress in 
their own house-cleaning. If that is true, 
the government will undoubtedly keep 
its hands off. It is understood here that 
the Chicago Board of Trade, for exam- 
ple, is seriously considering setting up a 
clearing house, as the banks now have, 
to clear the trades at the end of each 
day. The government has urged such 
procedure. It would provide, according 
to government officials, a check on ex- 
cessive speculation. 

Other regulations are being considered 
by grain exchanges, according-to the re- 
ports received here. Plenty of time will 
be allowed for them to outline their own 
program before there is any interference 
on the part of the government. 


THE STATE MILL AT GRAND FORKS 


It is known here, even in advance of 
the return of Mr. Jardine, that he was 
well pleased with his two months’ trip. 
The reception accorded him everywhere 
was remarkable. Even in North Dakota, 
where the Nonpartisan League was born 
and flourished for so long, he was greet- 
ed enthusiastically. It is understood 
that the North Dakota officials put up to 
the secretary particularly the problem 
they have with the state flour mill at 
Grand Forks. It is reported that the 
secretary offered his aid in making it a 
success, especially if it is to be devoted 
to experimental purposes. The secre- 
tary maintained a sympathetic interest 
in the difficulties which have been en- 
countered. 

Before the winter’s work, Mr. Jardine 
expects to make another tour, this time 
devoting himself to the problems of the 
farmers in the East and South, just as 
he did to those of the farmers in the 
Middle West and West. 


FREIGHT RATES ON CREAM OF WHEAT 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has reaffirmed its former decision that 
carload rates on Cream of Wheat from 
Minneapolis to destinations in Montana, 
Idaho, Washington, Oregon and Cali- 
fornia were not unreasonable nor unduly 


prejudicial to the extent that they ex- 
ceeded the contemporaneous. rate on 
flour. The Commission first dismissed 
the complaint some months ago. A re- 
hearing was asked and granted. 





NEW YEAST FIRM IN KANSAS CITY 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Articles of incor- 
poration have been filed by the Vitamin 
Products Co., Kansas City, who wish to 
“manufacture, purify, and sell yeast and 
yeast products.” The company is incor- 
porated for $15,000, and is composed of 
Joseph H. Lentell, Thomas Roburt and 
R. P. Magovern. 
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Recent weather conditions have been 
generally favorable for corn, although 
damage reports have come from the ex- 
treme Southwest and Nebraska, where 
drouth conditions were combined with 
extreme heat. The government’s July 1 
forecast of an extraordinarily large crop 
appears to hold good up to the present. 
If the forecast proves correct, the crop 
will be the third largest on record, and 
approximately 650,000,000 bus larger 
than that of last year. Too much de- 
pendence, of course, cannot be put on 
midsummer reports. 

Corn futures were carried upward last 
week by the general bullish feeling of 
grain, the July option reaching $1.07%4. 
Reports of improved weather, however, 
brought the price down to $1.00% at the 
close on Tuesday, July 21. 

Demand for corn products is fairly 
good for this season of the year, and 
prices are higher, under the influence of 
advancing grain markets. Buyers are 
contracting for little more than near-by 
requirements. 

Prices of cream meal at various rate 
basing points, per barrel, basis 24’s, rep- 
resenting actual sales: 

July 13-18 July 6-11 


CGD TIOEE occ cccccas $5.25@5.40 $5.00@5.20 

DEE: acseeeceeeee Sonal @5.60 --@5.00 

jae 5.40 @5.60 @5.10 

| Peer *5.45@5.65 f @5.70 

Missouri River ....... 5.00@5.15 +++ @5.05 
*Grade 1. tGrade 2. 


Sr. Lovis.—Demand for corn dragged 
until the spurt in wheat injected new 
life into the corn market last week. Un- 
favorable crop advices from Texas and 
southwestern sections, while discourag- 
ing, were offset by the glowing accounts 
from the corn belt proper. A slight im- 
provement was made on a scattered de- 
mand. Receipts were 95 cars, against 
144 in the previous week. Cash prices, 
July 18: No. 2 corn, $1.12 bu; No. 4 corn, 
$1.10%2; No. 5 corn, $1.07; No. 1 yellow, 
$1.13@1.14; No. 2 yellow, $1.18; No. 3 
yellow, $1.12. 

Corn products were quoted, July 18: 
standard corn meal $2.40@2.50, cream 
meal $2.65@2.75, corn flour $2.75@2.85. 


New Orteans, La.—The demand for 
corn, both domestic and export, con- 
tinued fair last week. During the week 
ended July 16 a total of 10,421 bags corn, 
485 of corn meal, 1,359 of feed and 139 
of bran were shipped through this port, 
all for Latin American consumption. 

Prices here on July 16 were: No. 2 
yellow corn $1.35 bu, No. 8 $1.34; No. 2 
white corn $1.84, No. 3 $1.33; hominy 
feed, $2.23 cwt; grits, $5.55 bbl; cream 
meal, $5.55; bran, $1.55 cwt. 


Mempnuis.—Corn meal continues in 
fairly good demand, with prices covering 
a wide range. Quotations, July 16, 
ranged $4.95@5.65, all claiming to be for 
cream. Distributors are not accumulat- 
ing any stocks, but are fair buyers at the 
lower levels. Corn is firm and stocks 
light, but buying is light. Cash No. 8 
white was quoted, July 16, at $1.17 bu, 
No. 3 mixed at $1.14 and No. 8 yellow 
at $1.20. 


Kansas Crry.—Corn prices are about 
unchanged from a week ago. Cream 
meal, however, has advanced, although 
feeds are lower. A moderate demand 
exists. Quotations, July 18: white corn, 
No. 2 $1.0542@1.0642; No. 8, $1.04@1.05; 
No. 4, $1.01@1.03; mixed corn, No. 2, 
$1.10@1.12; No. 8, $1.10@1.12; No. 4, 
$1.07@1.09; yellow corn, No. 2, $1.05@ 
1.064%; No. 3, $1.08@1.05%; No. 4, $1.01 
@1,02; cream meal, $5.20 bbl, basis car 
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lots, Kansas City, 100-lb cotton sacks: 
hominy feed, $86.50 ton; corn bran, 
$36.50. 


Nasuvitte.—Corn and its products 
have continued quiet, with sales light. 
The South is not buying much corn at 
present. The supply of corn in (Ohio 
River territory continues good. (rdj- 
narily shippers go west of the Missis- 
sippi for corn at this period, but the 
Ohio River producers continue to supply 
demands. Prices, July 18: No. 2 white, 
$1.20; No. 3. white, $1.19; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.21; No. 3 yellow, $1.20. 

Bolted corn meal, in sacks, $1.40 bu; 
bulk, $1.25. 


Cuicaco.—The local cash corn jnar- 
ket was very active last week; in fact 
corn is moving better than any other 
grain. Shippers were in the market, and 
industries also took their daily require- 
ments. Sales for shipment totaled (71,- 
000 bus. Receipts amounted to 250 «irs, 
compared with 495 a year ago. N°». 2 
mixed was quoted on July 18 at $1.81, 
bu, No. 3 mixed $1.07424@1.09%%, No. 4 
mixed $1.05@1.0742; No. 1 yellow §'.13, 
No. 2 yellow $1.12@1.12%, No. 3 ye'low 
$1.10%4@1.11%, No. 4 yellow $1.09%; 
No. 2 white $1.0814@1.09, No. 3 w'ite 
$1.073%4@1.08, No. 4 white $1.06. 

The demand for corn goods is as god 
as can be expected for this season of 
the year. Scattered car lots are bh: ing 
taken, and a fair small quantity busi::ess 
is reported. While mill representatives 
are complaining about lack of busirss, 
buyers are contracting for near-by re- 
quirements, and will not do more tian 
that during the summer months. (Corn 
flour was quoted, July 18, at $2.50@ 2.55 
ewt, corn meal $2.50@2.55, cream $.).50 
@2.55, hominy $2.50@2.60. 

Mrinneaporis.—Receipts of corn |re 
are holding up moderately well. | e- 
mand is good for the yellow variei ies. 
Premiums are firm, but the options h ‘ve 
weakened a little on account of the good 
crop news. No. 2 yellow is quoted «! 4 
@5c bu over the Chicago September «nd 
No. 3 yellow at 2@4c over. 


Boston.—There is a better demand ‘or 
granulated corn meal, with the mar et 
firmly held at $3.15 ewt for both granu- 
lated and bolted yellow. Feeding m.al 
and cracked corn is in good demand at 
$2.60 cwt. 


Pumape_peu1a.—Corn is scarce and 2c 
higher. Demand, while not active, is s:\f- 
ficient to absorb the offerings of de: 'r- 
able grades. Receipts, 466 bus; sto k, 
42,844. Closing quotations, July 18: \o. 
2 yellow, $1.29@1.30; No. 3 yellow, $1.26 
@1.27. 

Corn products rule firm in sympat iy 
with the strength of the raw materi:l, 
but demand is only moderate. Offeri:'s 
are light. Quotations, July 18, in 100 |b 
sacks, kiln-dried: granulated yellow aid 
white meal, fancy, $3@3.10; white ta! le 
meal, fancy, $3@3.10; pearl hominy a: 
grits, $3@3.10. 

Battimmore.—Corn receipts last werk 
were 7,329 bus, of which 7,305 were | \ 
rail and 24 by boat. Stock, 62,343 bus. 
No sales were recorded. Closing pri¢ 
on July 18 of domestic No. 2 yello., 
track, was $1.27. Corn meal was easi:r 
at $2.80@2.90 cwt. 

Burrato.—There is a good dema:::! 
here for fresh shelled No. 2 yellow cor", 
with all offerings going direct to t'c 
mills. Considerable business is bei: 2 
done in lake corn at better limits, due ‘> 
the scarcity of rail offerings. The co 
meal market is dull and marked by litt « 
change, the quotation being, July 18, $0 
ton. Cracked corn, in limited deman:', 
is offered at $50, while gluten is in lig't 
supply and good demand. 

Liverpoot, Enc., July 1.—There his 
been a firmer tone in Plate corn, aflo ! 
and for shipment, due to better inquir). 
while resellers offer more sparingly. T! « 
movement in Argentina is increasi! : 
moderately. Shipments last week we'° 
464,000 qrs, and stocks at the shippir: 
ports now stand at 1,250,000 qrs, whic’ 
is a gain of 140,000 qrs on the wee’ 
Parcels of River Plate maize are 104. 
@\s 6d dearer, June-July being sold 
86s 6d and 36s 4%2d. The first lot ©‘ 
new crop Plate corn arrived in Liverpo: 
during the week, and has had the effec’ 
of depressing the value of old crop b 
6d per 100 Ibs. The new corn is of goo: 

ity and color, ———- rather smal! 
Danube is still shipping freely. 
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SEATTLE 

Washington flour prices were un- 
chanved last week, as local wheat quo- 
tations have not followed the Chicago ad- 
vance. In fact, prices are the same as 
when the Chicago options were 20c bu 
ower. 
' Local trade is generally holding off 
for new crop offers, anticipating lower 
prices. On account of the uncertainty 
as to new wheat values, few mills have 
committed themselves as to new crop 
flour quotations. Where, however, quo- 
tations have been made on new crop 
flours, they have averaged about 35@40c 
bbl lower than old crop flour quotations. 


Both buyers and millers are playing a 
waiting game and little business in new 
flour has developed. 


Domestie Trade——There was fair in- 
for Pacific flours last week from 


uir 
ot ms of the country which are ordi- 
narily supplied with central western or 
Atlantic states’ soft wheat flours. Only 
moderate sales were made, however, the 
mills reporting that in most instances 
they were unable to meet buyers’ views 
as lo either old or new crop flour. 

Flour Prices—Washington old crop 
flour quotations, carloads, coast, July 


17: family patent, $8.60@9 bbl, basis 
19-\b cottons; pastry flour, $7.25@7.50, 
98's; bakers patent, $7.75@8.10, 98's; 
blends, made from Montana and/or Da- 
kota and Pacific hard wheats, $8.60@ 
9.10, 98's, 

Ilard wheat top patents, carloads, 
coast, arrival draft terms, July 17: Da- 
kota, $9.80@10.85 bbl; Montana, $8.80@ 
9.45. 

Export Trade——An active demand for 
flour from Dairen, Manchuria, has de- 
veloped during the last two weeks and 
it is reliably reported that that market 
has bought 200,000 bbls of American and 
Canadian flour during the last fortnight, 
most of which has been Canadian clears. 
A round lot of American new club 
straight was sold to Dairen last week 
at $6.40 bbl, f.a.s., and, subsequently, a 
round lot of Canadian first clear at $6.60, 
Cit, 

There have been somewhat persistent 
reports of considerable sales of flour to 
Chinese ports north of Shanghai, but 
they have not been substantiated. Noth- 
ing new other than the demand from 
Dairen has developed in the export trade 
and business with other foreign markets 
has been extremely light. 

Exnort Flour Prices.—Prevailing ex- 
port flour quotations, July 17: to Hong- 
kong and North China ports, old crop 
soft wheat straights and clears, $7.70, 
c.i.f., less 2 per cent, or $6.95, f.a.s.. basis 
19-Ib cottons; new crop exnort straights, 
35¢ bbl lower; patents, $9.40, c.if.. less 
2 per cent, or $8.60, f.a.s; to the United 
Kingdom, old crop, soft wheat straights, 
‘5s 8d, and new crop 43s 3d, and old and 
new hard wheat straights, 48s 9d per 
280 Ibs, jutes. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Seattle mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 52,800 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Ontput, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

SOR: SOOES noc ik Kee tet ave 24,064 46 
Previous week .......:... 25,797 49 
2. Cr eee ae 30.552 58 
Two years ago ..........-. 32.810 62 
Three years ago .......... 28.140 53 
Four years ago ........+.+- 19,792 35 
Five years ago ..........- 19.312 37 


Output of Tacoma mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 57,000 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

activity 

. BO aa 37 
Previous week 35 
WOME GOO 6 dickies Fée ates 38 
Twn years ago .. 18 
Three years ago 40 
Four years ago 52 





WHEAT 
Demand for cash wheat was very in- 
active last week. The mills bought spar- 
ingly, awaiting the movement of new 
crop wheat, which is just starting. New 
crop, hard Federation sold around $1.50 
bu, coast basis, the latter part of last 
week, and soft Federation 5c bu less. 
The mills consider these prices too high 
both for domestic and foreign flour mar- 
kets and the farmers consider them too 
low. In consequence, little business has 
resulted, 


NOTES 


The 200-bbl mill of the Cherry City 
Milling Co., Salem, Oregon, which was 
destroyed by fire July 12, will be rebuilt 
at once. P. W. Geiser, manager, stated 
that the loss on the plant and equipment 
was $90,000 and on flour and grain $40,- 
000. 

Exports of flour the first half of July 
from Seattle and Tacoma, according to 
the Seattle Merchants’ Exchange: to 
Hongkong, 15,255 bbls; Shanghai, 250; 
Tokyo, 5,000; Manila, 4,390; Cebu, 2,250; 
Iloilo, 2,250; Honolulu, 3,464; South 
America, 7,745; Glasgow, 500. 

O. D. Fisher, president Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., F. B. Burke, northwest- 
ern manager Sperry Flour Co., and R. 
D. Lytle, traffic manager North Pacific 
Millers’ Association, represented the 
north coast millers at the hearing at 
Helena, Mont., last week, in the applica- 
tion of the carriers to suspend the export 
wheat rate from Montana points to north 
Pacific Coast ports. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Firmer market conditions, more ex- 
tensive inquiries and higher prices pre- 
vailed last week, the change in quotations 
being due largely to the advance in east- 
ern wheat figures. Large quantities of 
wheat are now being received at Cali- 
fornia elevators, harvesting being in full 
swing throughout the state. This has 
caused an increase in the operations of 
California mills. 

Quotations, July 18: Kansas standard 
patent $9@9.25 bbl, Montana standard 
patent $9@9.25, Dakota standard patent 
$9.50@9.75, Washington and Oregon 
blue-stem patent $8@8.25, cut-offs $7.40 
@71.75, car lots, f.o.b., San Francisco and 
other California common points, basis 
98-lb cottons. California mills did not 
advance their prices on flour, awaiting 
further market developments. Califor- 
nia family patents were quoted on July 
18 at $9.70 bbl, car lots, f.o.b., San Fran- 
cisco and other milling points, basis 98-Ib 
cotton bags. 

+ NOTES 


F. E. La Shelle, Jr., expert of the feed 
service department, Sperry Flour Co., is 
spending his vacation at Santa Rosa, 
Cal. 


William Irons, traveling foreign repre- 
sentative Sperry Flour Co. for several 
years, has resigned to become a partner 
of McNeely’s, Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

Steps toward the permanent organiza- 
tion of the San Francisco Flour Club 
were taken on July 17 at a meeting of 
flour distributors held at the San Fran- 
cisco Commercial Club. 

H. C. Eales, formerly with the Globe 
Grain & Milling Co. at Santa Rosa, and 
J. Frizelle of the same company at Oak- 
land, have purchased the G. A. Lau & 
Co. feed establishment, Cotati, Cal. 

The 1925 Hawaiian sugar crop will 
reach the record breaking figure of 753,- 
700 tons, according to revised res by 
the Sugar Factors Co., Ltd., Honolulu, 
which were announced in San Francisco 
last week. 


J. C. Britting, superintendent Albers 
Bros, Milling Co., has announced that an 
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increase of 50c per day has been given 
to the Albers workers and only a few 
men have refused to return to the mill 
on this basis. 

The stealing of sacked grain from 
fields is causing some concern to grain 
growers of central California, who are 
seeking methods of protection. Tracks 
of a team and wagon have been seen in 
robbed fields near Livermore, Cal. 

Several large sales of Calcutta grain 
bags were made during the week on the 
San Francisco Grain Exchange, one of 
50,000 bags at 13c, the lowest quotation 
for some weeks. Another sale for Sep- 
tember-October delivery was made at 
13%4c, this being for a lot of 50,000. 

The San Francisco Grain Exchange 
announced during the week that the 
standard of No. 1 brewing barley for the 
1925 crop was open for inspection at the 
chief grain inspector's office. Because of 
the large barley crop this year, basic 
values of the yield are causing much in- 
terest. 

ZUPPANN. 


W. E. 


GREAT FALLS 

Changes were the rule in the list of 
prices issued by Montana millers on July 
18. Flours were all advanced slightly. 
Patent flour added 30c bbl, while clears 
showed a slightly larger advance. The 
quotations were: patent flour $8.10 bbl 
and first clear $7, in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., 
Great Falls, in car lots. 


NOTES 

W. T. Greeley, Greeley Grain Co., has 
returned from Glacier Park where he 
passed several days’ vacation with his 
family. 

A. J. Maly, a member of the North- 
western Grain Dealers’ Association, at- 
tended the hearing at Helena, July 15-16, 
on the proposition to cancel the export 
rate on wheat from Montana points to 
the Pacific Coast. 

C. T. Vandenover, secretary Southern 
Minnesota Mills, visited Great Falls two 
days prior to attending the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s hearing on grain 
rates at Helena July 15. Mr. Vanden- 
over for several years had charge of the 
traffic affairs of the Royal Milling Co., 
of this city. 

Joun A. Curry. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Reported damage to spring wheat has 
brought about a bullish situation in the 
flour market, but buyers will not con- 
cede that the advance will hold. ° Sales 
are very light and of a hand-to-mouth 
nature, covering a widely scattered ter- 
ritory. Clears are wanted, but the mills 
have little to offer, one mill being entirely 
sold out. 

Nominal prices, July 20, at Duluth-Su- 
perior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98-lb 
cottons: 


1925 1924 
Family patent ....... $8.75 @9.00 $7.60@7.85 
Bakers patent ....... 8.50@8.75 7.35 @7.60 
First clear, jute...... 8.25@8.50 5.60@5.85 
Second clear, jute.... 7.00@7.25 4.00@4.25 


The situation in durum flour is much 
the same as in springs. Prices are higher 
following the strength in wheat, and trade 
is spotted. Buyers are coming in slowly 
and only as they must. They show no 
confidence in prices and believe that the 
good crop conditions will mean lower 
levels. 

Interest in rye flour is confined to very 
narrow limits. The local trade is taking 
on its usual needs, but it will not go be- 
yond that. The eastern trade takes a 
little, but the total volume of trade is 
small. Quotations, July 20, in 98-lb cot- 
tons, f.o.b., mill, were: pure white, $5.65; 
No. 2 straight, $5.45; No. 3 dark, $4.40; 
No. 5 blend, $6.05; No. 8 rye, $4.90. 

A small wheat trade, sensitive to mar- 
ket developments, prevails. Mills want 
top quality wheats and if they are not 
available they will not buy. The market 
lacks the better types of wheat, indicat- 
ing that country stocks have been pretty 
well cleaned up. Buyers are not making 
purchases beyond near-by requirements, 
nevertheless the market is kept cleaned 
up without any apparent difficulty. No. 
1 dark spot closed, July 20, $1.60%,@ 
1.84%; No. 2 dark, $1.59%,@1.81%; No. 
8 dark, $1.5774,@1.77%, and No. 1 north- 
ern spring, $1.597,@1.77%. 

The oat market is a little easier, but 
no recent changes have been made in the 
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cash spreads. Feeders and elevators are 
caring for the present small receipts. 
There is no improvement in the eastern 
or export situation, little business being 
worked. No. 3 white closed at 42%4c 
bu, July 20. 

A more plentiful supply of barley has 
resulted in a 2c reduction for the choice 
and medium grades. The offerings ap- 
parently overreached the demand so that 
buyers were getting overstocked. Coun- 
try holders want to clean up bins and 
be ready for the new crop and are press- 
ing sales. Quotations, July 20: choice to 
fancy, 83@88c bu; medium, 78@83c, and 
lower grades, 73@84c. 

Rye receipts are practically negligible. 
Inquiry is reported for this grain from 
outside, but with small offerings, business 
is difficult to negotiate. Once the new 
crop starts moving, trade will expand. 
The futures market has slowed up, on 
account of lack of interest. Shipping is 
nearly at a standstill. 

Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending July 18, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


—Receipts— -——-Shipments—, 
2 1923 














7 
Wheat— 1925 1924 1925 1924 1923 
Spring .... 125 168 117 3823 621 295 
Durum ... 330 313 6545 657 1,237 1,022 
Winter .... 1 4 ee ee 
Bonded .. 10 ee 880 
Totals .. 466 475 662 1,760 1,759 1,317 
COR acces - 49 77 -. 208 80 
oo eer 153 8 180 428 60 343 
Bonded.. 1 12 2 oe 57 
er 44 368 221 5 2,057 
Bonded.. es 5 =e es 40 
Barley .... 262 22 17 242 38 
Bonded.. 5 6 ee oe 24 oe 
Flaxseed .. 81 36 5 93 1 33 


Duluth-Superior flour output, as _re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pct. of 

bbls activity 

Ge GOED berecvessnesess 16,320 44 
Previous week ............ 18,940 51 
Me 650-0 0504002600-08 16,265 44 
Wwe PONS BOS occ 0s ccacess 17,735 48 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat, 
in cents per bushel: 
-—— Amber durum——, ——Durum—, 
Jo. 1 


July No. No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
11... 146% @167% 144% @167% 143% 141% 
13... 150% @171% 148% @171% 147% 145% 
14... 150 @171 148 @171 147 145 
15... 147 @163 145 @163 144 142 
16... 150% @166% 148% @166% 147% 145% 
17... 153 @174 151 @174 150 148 
18... 151 @172 149 @172 148 146 
NOTES 


W. P. Maio, vice president Duluth 
Universal Milling Co., is spending a va- 
cation at lakes in northern Minnesota. 

The Barnett & Record Co.’s plant at 
Superior was threatened by a grass fire, 
July 14, but was saved by the fire de- 
partment. 

Grain chartering is dull, with occa- 
sional contracts being made, but mostly 
for small lots. The rate is 1%4,@2c bu on 
wheat, Duluth to Buffalo. 

Some chartering of boats for the fall 
movement of grain is said to have been 
done in reports from Cleveland. To 
Buffalo for the first half of October 244¢ 
is said to have been made and for the 
last half 2%c bu. 


Elevator K of the Cargill terminal 
houses at Superior had a close call from 
destruction by fire, July 14. The flames 
broke out among some lumber on the 
dock and a considerable portion of the 
dock was burned before the flames could 
be extinguished. 

Manvill R. A. Fisher, traffic manager 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., joined a 
party of northwestern traffic men, who 
were guests of the Ann Arbor Railroad, 
July 17-19. They were shown methods 
of handling traffic over the Lake Michi- 
gan ferry and other phases of the rail- 
road’s operations. 

The W. S. Moore Grain Co. suspended 
operations on July 16. Mr. Moore states 
that D pages 4 all of the company is 
owned by members of his family and 
that all of the obligations are in Chicago 
and New York and that arrangements 
with creditors will be attempted so as 
to permit resumption. 

F. G. Cartson. 





DEATH OF GEORGE WILSON 

George Wilson, a miller in the employ 
of the William Hayden Milling Co., died 
July 9 at Tecumseh, Mich. He was one 
of the millers of the old school. He was 
born at Taburg, N. Y., and was em- 
ployed in milling all his life, having had 
experience in New York, Michigan and 
in the Canadian Northwest. 
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ST. LOUIS 


Flour demand is not quite so active, 
due entirely to the erratic action of the 
wheat market. Buyers have been so firm- 
ly convinced that lower prices would pre- 
vail as soon as the new crop came on the 
market, that they have withheld buying 
as much as possible, and the strength 
shown in the market last week stopped 
what buying might otherwise have been 
done. Ranges in prices are wide and 
complaints are heard about a certain 
group of mills selling at figures entirely 
out of line with the price of wheat. The 
time limit of shipments also varies, but 
this is of little importance, as few buyers 
are interested in purchasing for future 
requirements. 

Soft Wheat Flour.—A fair amount of 
soft wheat flour was sold to the South 
and Southeast last week, where stocks 
are very low and buying will have to be 
done, although it is likely that it will 
continue to be of a hand-to-mouth nature 
until such time as the price of wheat 


breaks, or buyers become more cun- 
fident of prices. 
Hard Wheat Flour.—Sales of hard 


wheat flour are confined almost entirely 
to orders for immediate shipment. Old 
bookings are about cleared up and stocks 
are low, so that a fair volume of business 
will have to be done, regardless of the 
trade’s determination not to buy for fu- 
ture delivery at existing prices. It is 
just as well that this condition prevails, 
and in the long run both buyers and sell- 
ers will probably benefit by it. 

Export Trade.—Foreign buyers are 
still indifferent to offerings, and some ex- 
porters state that they receive requests 
for quotations, cable a reply, and then 
hear nothing until they receive a letter 
saying that local quotations are far un- 
der those made by Canadian and Aus- 
tralian millers. Some clears were worked 
to Europe last week, but no business to 
speak of is being done in the higher 
grades of flour. 

Flour Prices—On July 18, quotations 
were: soft. winter short patent $8.25@ 
8.75, in 140-lb jutes, St. Louis; straight 
$7.60@8.10, first clear $6.90@7.25; hard 
winter short patent $7.50@8, straight $7 
@7.40, first clear $6.10@6.50; spring first 
patent $8.25@8.60, standard patent $7.90 
@ 8.20, first clear $7.10@7.50. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a week- 
ly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

Bete ESOS cccccrcccccosvess See 43 
Previous week .........+- 26,800 42 
ee OE on 6tce ee eee 5% ee 36 
TWO YeCArs ABO ....ccceees 35,600 76 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Output, Pet. of 

bbls activity 

ge Se ..+» 41,600 48 
Previous week ........... 33,400 38 
ee. Ge. vb0065-00.0 00 oses Sao 47 
TWO VORTE BHO wcccosccves 28,600 36 


WHEAT 


The wheat market is buoyant and 
sharply higher, under an excellent mill- 
ing demand, especially for soft wheat. 
Shippers with mill orders snapped up the 
offerings, and the market advanced 
quickly. There is also a good demand 
for garlicky descriptions of wheat at 
much better prices. Offerings of hard 
wheat are light, with a good milling de- 
mand for the cheaper grades. Western 
protein wheats have been offered, but 
prices asked are considerably above buy- 
ers’ views. Receipts last week were 798 


cars, against 373 in the previous week. 
Cash prices, July 18: No. 1 red, $1.64@ 
1.67: bu; No. 2 red, $1.65@1.67; No. 3 


red, $1.63@1.64; No. 4 red $1.71; No. 2 
hard, $1.62; No. 3 hard, $1.60@1.61. 


PRITCHARD HEADS OVERLAND GRAIN CO, 


Paul W. Pritchard, who has been treas- 
urer of the Overland Grain Co. and man- 
ager of its St. Louis office since it was 
opened in 1922, was last week made gen- 
eral manager of the company, to suc- 
ceed J. B. McLemore, resigned. Al- 
though Mr. McLemore has had directing 
authority of the business, he has not been 
active in its operation. The directors’ 
meeting last week, at which Mr. Mc- 
Lemore’s resignation was accepted and 
Mr. Pritchard made general manager, 
was attended by the following out-of- 
town directors: C. T. Johnson, Mount 
Vernon, Ind; Edgar A. Igleheart, Evans- 
ville, Ind; C. G. Randall, Chester, III. 


NOTES 


C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., 
Chester, Ill., was a recent visitor in St. 
Louis. 

George H. Hohman, former president 
St. Louis Retail Grocers’ Association, 
died last week. 

Ferd. P. Meyer, Meyer Milling Co., St. 
Louis, visited the company’s mill at 
Springfield, Mo., last week. 

Santiago Lopez, the Havana, Cuba, 
representative of the Meyer Milling Co., 
St. Louis, visited that firm last week. 

H. F. Wright, assistant general man- 
ager Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis, was in Memphis on business last 
week. 


William T. Brooking, vice president 
Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. Louis, left 
for New Orleans on a business trip on 
July 17. 


The membership of Henry Lorenz in 
the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Louis 
has been posted for purchase and can- 
cellation. 

A. T. Bales, southern sales manager 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, is 
in New Orleans holding a sales meeting 
with the sales force of Albert Mackie Co. 


Mrs. Selma Felgenhauer, wife of H. T. 
Felgenhauer, well-known St. Louis flour 
broker, died on July 17. She is survived 
by her husband, two sons and two daugh- 
ters. 


United States Trade Commissioner 
Livengood, Havana, Cuba, was in St. 
Louis on July 18, conferring with ex- 
porters of this market regarding Cuban 
trade. 


The Traffic Club of St. Louis will hold 
its annual outing at the Riverview Club, 
July 21. The outing will include golf 
and other sports, followed by a dinner 
dance. 


Paul M. Marshall, Valier & Spies Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis, is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis on transfer of certificate 
from E. A. Duff. 


MEMPHIS 

Flour business is improving, although 
buyers are not disposed to load up. 
Nearly all sales are for immediate ship- 
ment, although some of the hard winter 
wheat mills are booking business as far 
ahead as January. ‘The crop outlook 
continues favorable for cotton, but other 
crops have suffered much from the pro- 
tracted drouth. The earliness of cotton 
and the lack of boll weevil damage thus 
far encourages the hope that the crop 
will turn out large, as the price pros- 
pect is satisfactory, and this is the main 
basis for good business in flour and mill 
products. 

The lack of stocks is another reason 
for the improved buying, although it is 
gradually developing that distributors 








Provident Chemical Works Affiliated With 
Federal Phosphorous Co. 


is now affiliated with the Federal 

Phosphorous Co., Birmingham, Ala., 
is one of the recent outstanding events 
in the phosphate industry. This affilia- 
tion is of particular interest when it is 
known that Federal acid, manufactured 
by the Federal Phosphorous Co., is the 
only phosphoric acid made by employ- 
ment of the electric furnace, and hence 
the connection of Provident with Fed- 
eral brings Federal acid to, H-T phos- 
phate as the only phosphoric acid used 
in its manufacture. 

In order to show the affiliation of the 
two companies in a graphic manner an 
exhibit has been prepared, shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and was first 
used at the operative millers’ convention 


‘Tie the Provident Chemical Works 


Vesssdéda 





in St. Louis several weeks ago. The 
Federal giant shown rising from the 
Federal plant carries the illuminated 
words “Federal Acid” in his hands, which 
are 12 ft apart. 

Above the giant’s head in a 12-ft il- 
luminated sign appear the words “H-T 
Phosphate” in red and green, illuminat- 
ed by electric light bulbs hidden in a 
trough provided for the purpose. The 
model of the Federal plant is lighted 
with intermittent flashes carrying out the 
effect of furnaces in action, while sam- 
ples of H-T and other phosphate com- 
pounds—made with Federal electric acid 
—are placed against a black velvet back- 
ground, illuminated by bulbs hidden in 
a trough. The entire exhibit is painted 
with lighting effects. 
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are looking with more favor on current 
prices, having lost hope of any appre. 
ciable decline. Mill representatives an- 
ticipate good business throughout the 
fall and winter. 

Quotations have shown some upturn, 
but many mills are only naming prices 
when business is offered, due to the 
erratic action of the wheat market. Soft 
winter short patents were offered on July 
18 at $9.25@9.50, standard patents 75¢@ 
$1 lower, clears $1.50 lower; hard winter 
short patents $8@9.55, standard patents 
$7. 50@7. 75. Blenders report good in- 
quiry and movement for prompt ship- 
ment at $8 bbl, for best grades. 

: * * 

H. F. Wright, assistant general man- 
ager Marshall Hall Milling Co., St. 
Louis, spent July 15 here. 

Georce WILLIAMson. 





NEW ORLEANS 


The flour demand, both export ani do- 
mestic, was dull last week. Pfices ad- 
vanced all along the line, and the old 
steamship rates to certain Cuban jorts, 
which had been lowered during « rate 
war, were restored, which accounts for 
the decline in the movement to Cuba. 
Buyers in the domestic market continue 
to buy only to fill immediate revuire- 
ments. 

Flour prices in New Orleans on July 16; 


ca Winter-— 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ..... $9.35 $8.30 $9.85 
96 per cent ....... 9.00 8.00 9.2 
100 per cent ...... 8.65 7.80 8.7 
Ce £+60ke0 e008 "08 8.25 7.60 8.30 
First clear ......, coos 7.20 7.55 
Second clear ..... 7.00 7.10 


Semolina, 5%4c Ib; corn flour, $2.75. 

The flour movement to Latin America 
from this port during the week cided 
July 16, amounted to 19,004 200-Ib bags, 
according to figures submitted by six 
of the leading steamship lines that serve 
the tropics, as follows: 

United Fruit Co: to Havana, 2,700 
bags; Santiago, 650; Kingston, 1.250; 
Colon, 500; Panama City, 2,650; ‘ela, 
800; Puerto Barrios, 430; Belize, 70 

Cuyamel Fruit Co. (steamship -erv- 
ice): Bluefields, 120; Vera Cruz, 675 

Ward Line: Havana, 1,200; Cienfucgos, 
800; Guantanamo, 300; Manzanillo, 700; 
Matanzas, 300; Nuevitas, 500. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Cienfu: gos, 
2,625; Kingston, 850. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Ha- 
vana, 300. 

Munson Line: Santiago, 200; Hav ina, 
1,534; Antilla, 350. 

Inspections of wheat for shipment 
oversea thus far this month amounted 
to 379,490 bus, according to the grain 
division of the Board of Trade. Eleva- 
tor stocks on July 16 were: wheat, - 
000 bus; corn, 43,000; oats, 30,000; rye, 
2,000. 

A total of 65,398 200-lb bags flour, 
16,540 bus wheat and 10,421 bags corn 
passed through this port during the ast 
week, according to the manifests file: at 
the Customs House. The particulars ol- 








low: 
Flour, Wheat, ‘ n, 

Destination— 200-lb bags bus ss 
Amsterdam ........ Gee bese ° : 
BO GAGGE scccceces 300 
PEED secce eceeceese 70 — 
PE. sccecsntes 245 son 9 
Caibarien 775 30 
Cardenas 125 eve 9 
Cienfuegos ......... 3,725 ese 0 
CEE 5465066404 6 K:k0 s 500 
Fort de France ..... 600 
a eee 210 eae 
BOBOUR co csccscccess eee 8,000 
Guantanamo ....... 300 ees 
Guatemala City .... 2,476 eee 
PEE 5.6:0.0.060 00-0 9,550 2,400 
Ae 6,517 oe 
EE & 90's C660 0% 3,710 
re Se Sis kees 100 
Livingston 100 
Manzanillo 700 
Matanzas 300 ‘ 
BUTE ws coccoveces 2,325 
Panama City ....... 2,650 
Paramaribo ........ 490 
Port au Prince ..... 250 
Pointe-A-Pitre ...... 2,751 eae 
DEED eawebsceses abe 3,743 
Puerto Barrios ..... 630 eae 
Puerto Colombia ... 400 
Puerto Cortez ...... 1,020 0 
Puerto Plata ....... 715 
Rotterdam ......... 10,966 
Sagua la Grande .... 600 
GOMCIOMO: ccscecccess 950 
San Pedro de Macoris 300 
Santo Domingo ..... 444 
WOE ccccdcccccccces 1,720 ) 
POMOTIMS 2 cicvoceess 300 
BEUBIIO occcicccccccs 25 kee 
Ee SD ans cB ewens 2,060 2,667 


The demand for rice continues to show 
improvement, although holders refuse [0 
make concessions. A quantity of choice 
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and fancy Honduras was sold last week 
for 74c lb, and fancy Blue Rose brought 
the same figure. Second heads were sold 
at 4@4%c. The futures market re- 
mained unchanged. The following fig- 
ures were posted at the Board of Trade 
on July 16: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to July 16 ......... 952,585 768,472 

Same period, 1924 ....... 662,287 785,587 
Sales— 

Season to July 16 ........ 52,231 1,223,391 

Same period, 1924 ........ 50,421 461,570 


NOTES 

Sam Roman, J. S. Waterman & Co., is 
leaving in a few days for Venezuela. 

A. D. Brubaker, Southern Illinois Mill 
& Elevator Co., Murphysboro, was a re- 
cent visitor here. 

Rk. A. Jones, Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co., Kansas City, recently called on the 
Orleans Flour Co., its representative here. 

Mr. Kohnke, formerly of E. F. Kohnke 
& Sons, will become identified with the 
sales organization of J. S. Waterman & 
Co., Aug. 1. 

The stock and equipment of the Domi- 
nick Tortorich Bakery, this city, were 
damaged by fire to the extent of about 
$5,000 on July 13. 

The United Fruit Co. has doubled its 
service out of this port to Port Limon, 
Costa Riea, to take care of the growing 
trade between the Mississippi Valley and 
that republic. 

William T. Hall has become sole owner 
of the Talmage-Panama Rice Milling Co. 
Mr. Hall started to work for this mill 29 
years ago as office boy. Besides his ac- 
tivities as the head of this important 
concern, Mr. Hall is a city commissioner. 

Cecilio Ocon, New York, has contracted 
wilh banana growers of Tabasco, Mexico, 
and has bought the Mexican steamship 
Tehuantepec, yhich will be the first ship 
in a proposed fleet to operate out of 
this port. General merchandise will be 
carried to Mexico. It is said there will 
be provisions for carrying a_ limited 
number of passengers. A 10-day sched- 
ule will be maintained. The-new service 
will be started in about four months. 

R. A. Sutrivan. 
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Lonpon, Ene., July 1.—Oatmeal is 
very quiet with prices about 2s down on 
the week and no buyers. 

Bevrast, IrELAND, June 29.—Oatmeal 
is weaker and it is possible to buy rolled 
oats for July-August shipment at 42s 6d 
per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast, and 43s, Dub- 
lin, which brings it into line with the 
price importers are accepting for their 
own stock. Some business was done for 
July and early August shipment from 
the mill which will arrive before the new 
home crop is on the market and should 
find a ready sale. Oatmeal has been 
bought at 41s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Bel- 
fast or Dublin, for July-August shipment. 

Griascow, Scortanp, June 29.—The de- 
mand for oatmeal is still very slack. 
American oatmeal is offered at 31s per 
280 lbs, c.i.f., which is slightly easier. 
Canadian imported oatmeal is out of line 
by about 3@4s per sack. The home prod- 
uct is offered at about 44s per sack, with 
rolled oats 3s more. 

MontreaL.—Trade in rolled oats was 
quiet last week. There was some evi- 
dence of price cutting among the deal- 
ers, and finally prices were reduced 15c 
all around. On July 18 the market closed 
with the quotation $3.65 per 90-lb bag, 
delivered. 

Toronto.—Oatmeal is in slow demand 
at steady prices. The advance of the 
previous week was held last week. Quo- 
tations, July 18: rolled oats $7.35 per 
180 Ibs, in 90’s, jute; oatmeal in 98’s, 
$8.10 per 196 lbs, delivered, in car lots, 
at Ontario points. 

Wrxyyieec.—The usual summer dull- 
ness prevails in this market, and sales of 
rolled oats and oatmeal for domestic 
consumption are at a low ebb. The usual 
export business is being done, at un- 
changed prices. Quotations, July 18: 
rolled oats, in 80-Ib bags, $3, and oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 25 per cent over 
rolled oats. 

Cuicaco.—There is still a fair demand 
for rolled oats and oatmeal, but buying 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


is not as brisk as during the previous 
few weeks. Domestic and foreign buyers 
seem to hold the opinion that lower 
prices will prevail. Rolled oats were 
quoted, July 18, at $2:70@2.75 per 90-lb 
sack; oatmeal, $3 cwt, Chicago. 

Boston.—A good demand is reported 
for oatmeal, with light offerings, and the 
market is firmly held. Rolled oatmeal 
was quoted on July 18 at $3.15, with cut 
and ground oatmeal at $3.46, in 90-lb 
sacks. 

PuiapetPu1a.—There is a moderate 
jobbing demand for oatmeal and prices 
are well maintained under small sup- 
plies. Quotations, July 18, $3.17@3.37 
per 90-lb sack. 





SOUTHWESTERN MILLS WILL 
NOT OPPOSE RATE CASE 


Kansas Crry, Mo.—Millers in the 
Southwest are not planning to fight the 
proposed increase in western freight 
rates, but they will intervene in the hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in order to protect them- 
selves in the relationship in the rate 
structure between various sections of the 
country. The Kansas City Board of 
Trade and other grain interests will op- 
pose any increase whatever in rates, on 
the ground that charges for hauling grain 
are already “above a reasonable level.” 

All railroads operating west of Chi- 
cago and the Mississippi River are plan- 
ning to ask for the increase, it is said, 
basing the claims on their alleged failure 
to make a proper return on their invest- 
ment under present conditions. They 
point to the recent receivership of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul as an 
example of what may happen to trans- 
portation in the West unless revenues 
are enhanced. The increases would af- 
fect all commodities. 

The opinion of millers, as expressed by 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, is that railroads are en- 
titled to a fair investment return, and 
that it is to the advantage of the mill- 
ing industry to have railroads prosper- 
ous. Therefore increases up to a certain 
point should not be opposed. Care 
should be exerted, however, to see that 
increases do not make rates prejudicial 
to certain sections of the country. 

At present, Mr. Topping says, roads 
in the Northwest are not earning at the 
same rate as those in the Southwest, and 
it is felt it would be an injustice to 
millers in this section to average the 
returns of all western carriers. This 
would be one of the most difficult prob- 
lems involved in the case. Another thing 
that will be opposed by southwestern 
millers will be any attempt to put over 
a percentage increase in rates. Millers 
here oppose this because they say that 
the Northwest already has relatively low- 
er rates on flour to a large consuming 
territory and a_ percentage increase 
would serve to widen this differential. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Duluth, also by 60 ‘‘out- 
side’ mills with a daily capacity of 68,665 
bbls, from Sept. 1, 1924, to July 18, 1925, 
with comparisons, in barrels (000's omitted): 

-—Output—_ --Exports—, 
1924-25 1923-24 1924-25 1923-24 


Minneapolis ...9,550 10,772 233 88 
St. Paul ....... 371 573 aa jes 
Duluth-Superior 899 840 - as 
Outside ....... 10,308 10,127 263 107 
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Editor Northwestern Miller: 

Inclosed herewith you will find a copy 
of our last edition of the South Dakota 
Wheat Grower, the official publication of 
the South Dakota Wheat Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 

The South Dakota Wheat Growers’ 
Association handled, during the 1924-25 
winter pool, approximately 1,770,000 bus. 
The average price paid for our No. 1 
amber durum was $1.39 bu, bringing the 
amber durum to $1.49 in high premium 
points. The average price, as you will 
note by our publication, on No. 1 dark 
northern was $1.30, bringing the average 
at high premium points to as high as 
$1.39. 

The cost of operating our organization 
was 1.8c cheaper than it cost us a year 
ago, which represents a saving to this 
association in its operation in the neigh- 
borhood of $20,000. 

We have our final settlement checks 
in the mails, a large majority of which 
are in the members’ hands, and we have 
received very many commendable re- 
marks and words of praise from the 
members of our association covering 
their attitude regarding the results ob- 
tained in the 1924-25 winter pool. 

There is one point that we wish to 
bring out in particular, and that is this: 
that the South Dakota winter pool paid 
a higher average price than any average 
price paid by an elevator in this state 
as far as we have been able to find, con- 
sidering, of course, the volume of wheat 
handled. We believe this is quite an 
achievement for a co-operative market- 
ing organization whose existence has cov- 
ered the small period of two years. 

Incidentally, the writer reads your pa- 
per with a great deal of interest every 
week as it comes to his desk. As a 
matter of fact, we rely on it as the cri- 
terion for the passing activities of the 
milling and baking industries. You have 
a valuable fund of statistical informa- 
tion covering the prospective wheat the 
world over which, to us, is of no small 
interest. 

Rosert L. Mackin, 
Publicity Director 
The South Dakota Wheat Grower. 


* * 


Editor The Northwestern Miller, 

Sir: It was with great interest that 
I read in The Northwestern Miller not 
long ago Robert Teviotdale’s observation 
of baking conditions in Great Britain. 
Mr. Teviotdale remarks that the English 
do not know the difference between good 
bread and bad. That may be the case, 
but may I, as an Englishman, be allowed 
to state that whereas in England I was 
a great bread eater, I have not felt the 
desire to eat bread in America, and 
therefore maintain that English bread 
must be better in flavor than American. 

Undoubtedly an American going to 
England will experience the same feel- 
ings when he eats English bread, but I 
think that it would be wrong to condemn 
the American taste for that reason. 

To me American bread is too light 
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and “fluffy”; it appears to have no body 
in it. To an American, English bread 
would probably seem “soggy” and heavy. 

“Chacun a son gout,” and for that rea- 
son I feel that Mr. Teviotdale is wrong 
in his condemnation of the English pub- 
lic, because he is judging them by the 
taste of the American public. 

To compare any two things they must 
be reduced to a common denominator 
and if, in this case, we could put both 
American and English bread on the mar- 
kets of both countries and at the same 
time, I think that, taking our denomi- 
nator as public demand, we would find 
that in England English bread would 
secure the largest numerator, while in 
America American bread would be su- 
preme. 

There is little doubt that methods of 
manufacture are more modern in Amer- 
ica,—they appear to be so in most manu- 
factures,—but I cannot agree that the 
finished product is any better in America, 
or even one half so good as it is in 
ingland. Briton. 

* 7 
Editor The Northwestern Miller: 

This morning while waiting for tele- 
grams from the trade offering about $1 
under what we should sell flour for, I 
had time to read your editorial entitled 
“In the Public Service.” 

This is, indeed, a very commendable 
article. There is no question but that the 
millers are a benevolent lot; perhaps not 
by choice but from force of habit. 

The article “hits the nail on the head,” 
so to speak. I hope every miller will 
read it and take it to heart, and instead 
of taking 35@45c for milling get at least 
60c. 

We have not had the privilege of sell- 
ing the large buyers in question. If we 
did, it is possible we would be as foolish 
as others. 

A. L. Jaconson, 
General Manager, 
Arnold Milling Co., 
Sterling, Kansas. 





OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, July 21, 1925, in cents per 100 Ibs: 

oF rom—- ———— — > 
Phila- Hamp- 
New Bos-Balti- del- ton 

To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 22.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Antwerp ..+ 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Belfast ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 obus 
Bergen ...... 27.00 cose Sueee 
Bordeaux ... 27.60 .... 27.60 27.50 eke 
Bremen ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BENGE civccs GOD case csvw OOOO 
CEE cesccs BOO cess case Bee Tre 
Copenhagen.. 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
GOP. sesveces 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 
Danzig ...... 30.00 Sarr. 

Dublin ...... 20.00 .... 20.00 20.00 

Dundee xe Bae occa BRO ces 

Genoa, Naples 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Cee icin GRE v0ks 2080 cher , 
Glasgow ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Gothenburg... 27.00 .... 27.00 27.00 
Hamburg . 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BEAVEO oc cccce 27.50 .... 27.50 27.50 *o2 
Helsingfors... 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
BEE cacecnes SEVER «00s Bee Suan coee 
Leith . oo BE.00 .2-e 83.60 31.60 seee 
Liverpool .... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
London ..... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Londonderry. 20.00 .... 20.00 .... ee 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 ciate 
Manchester... 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
BMareetiieos «.. BE.08 wcce coos eves ose. 
BROWGRRLIO 626 BOOe sone ccen vvve ‘a wow 
GUO sccctsss 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
PAPUOS vckces Gee tees t008 sere ‘5 on 
Rotterdam - 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 
Southampton. 26.00 -.... 222 seee sexe 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
OOEGE sccces COE 220d Bree Bens oeee 
Stockholm ... 29.00 . 29.00 29.00 


Imports of Canadian Wheat 

The United. States Department of Com- 
merce reports imports of Canadian wheat at 
the principal northern border ports as fol- 
lows: 

Imports for consumption, duty paid, bus: 
Co Week ending———, Jan. 1, 1925, to 
July 11 July 4 July 11, 1925 

cucee 54,000 

Imports into bonded mills for grinding 
into flour for export, bus: 
w—— Week ending 
July 11 July 4 

bende 129,000 





Jan. 1, 1925, to 
July 11, 1925 
3,402,000 








The secretary’s office of the American 
Bakers’ Association is sending out to the 
membership a very instructive booklet, 
entitled “Up From the Soil,” published 
by the Bank of Manhattan, New York. 
It tells the story of bread from the till- 
ing of the soil to the delivery of the 
“golden loaf.’ The association also has 
sent out to its members reprints of 
the two-page advertisement of the 
Washburn Crosby Co. in a recent issue 
of the Saturday Evening Post. 
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THE BAKER’S LIABILITY TO CONSUMERS 


Claim that a loaf of bread was mar- 
keted with a pin imbedded in it and that 
plaintiff, in eating a slice of the loaf 
swallowed the pin (Could such an acci- 
dent have happened if she had carefully 
masticated?) gave rise to the case of 
Pelletier vs. Dupont (128 Atl. 186), and 
gave the Maine supreme judicial court 
occasion for an exhaustive review of the 
court decisions on the liability of bakers. 

Plaintiff operated a boarding house 
and used large quantities of bread bought 
from a grocer, to whom defendant sup- 
plied bread manufactured by himself. 
Shortly after delivery by defendant to 
the grocer, the latter furnished five loaves 
to plaintiff. Each was wrapped in wax 
paper. Later that day plaintiff's daugh- 
ter removed the wrapper from one loaf 
and cut slices. It was in eating one of 
these slices that plaintiff claims to have 
swallowed a pin. She sued for damages, 
but her suit was dismissed, and the su- 
preme judicial court holds that the dis- 
missal was proper. 

The court disposed of the case in the 
light of the legal proposition that liabil- 
ity, if any existed, must arise either upon 
a theory of an express or implied war- 
ranty on the part of the defendant that 
there was no foreign substance in the 
bread rendering it unwholesome, or on a 
theory that defendant was guilty of a 
“tort” (a legal term denoting a wrong 
based upon negligence, etc., as distin- 
guished from a breach of contract obliga- 
tions). The court also considered aspects 
of contract liability as to third persons 
not direct parties to an agreement, spe- 
cially applying them to the manufactur- 
ing baker’s responsibility to a middle- 
man’s customers. 

Defendant’s bread was marketed in 
wrappers on which was printed: “Purity 
Nutrition Cleanliness absolutely applies 
to Edgeworth Bread. It is made from 
the highest standard of flour, milled 
from the choicest selection of Hard 
Wheat, renowned for the superior qual- 
ity and quantity of gluten it contains. 
Edgeworth Bread is the cheapest, be- 
cause most nutritious, It is rich in flavor 
and retains its moisture for several days. 
It is made under the most sanitary rul- 
ings, hence the most cleanly. The above 
facts are the reasons for the great popu- 
larity of this celebrated bread. It is 
guaranteed after thorough inspection.” 

Disposing of the case, the court said: 
“The liability of the manufacturer of 
food products to the ultimate consumer 
when purchased of a retail dealer or 
middleman is one of novel impression in 
this state, but has been considered in va- 
rious forms in other jurisdictions. 

“It may not be out of place, in view of 
the conflicting views as to the grounds of 
the manufacturer’s liability to preface 
the discussion of the issue raised in this 
action with a brief statement of the law 
applying to sales of personal property in 
general, and its modification and appli- 
cation to the sale of food products. 

“The general rule in the case of a sale 
of personal property, except as to title, 
is the familiar one of caveat emptor [the 
rule that ordinarily there is no implied 
warranty by the seller where the buyer 
has an opportunity for inspecting before 
buying]. Another equally well-settled 
principle is that a manufacturer, except 
when manufacturing for a specific use, 
and then only to the party for whom 
made, is not liable to a third party or a 
stranger to the contract of manufacture 
or sale, for any defects which may later 
develop in his product, unless known to 
him and rendering the article danger- 
eer 

“But these rules have their exceptions. 
In respect to the sale of materials in- 
tended to be used as food, while there is 
no implied warranty where the transac- 
tion is between two dealers, or a manu- 
facturer and a dealer, that the article 
‘is fit for consumption as food, . - 





whatever may be the liability in case of 
fraud or deceit or negligence in prepara- 
tion, . . where, however, the transac- 
tion is between a dealer and a consumer, 
unless the consumer assumes the risk by 
selecting the article himself, there is an 
implied warranty that it is wholesome 
and fit for consumption as food, . 
though this court has made an exception 
in the case of canned or tinned goods, 

. an exception not recognized in Mas- 
sachusetts. . . . 

“The rule that a manufacturer is not 
liable to any one except his immediate 
vendee for any defects in his product, 
even though due to his negligence, also 
has its exception in case of. articles of 
a dangerous nature or containing known 
defects, . . . but this liability is recog- 
nized as founded in tort, not on contract. 

“It is by analogy to this class of cases 
that this principle has been applied to 
the sale of drugs and to food products 
when intended for human consumption, 
by reason of the consequences to life and 
health which may flow from improperly 
prepared products or containing dele- 
terious materials, if placed on the market 
for consumption as medicine or food. . . . 

“While the liability is generally recog- 
nized, the principle on which it rests is 
not agreed upon; some authorities hold- 
ing there is an implied warranty by a 
manufacturer running to the consumer, 
even though he purchases of a third party 
or dealer, while others hold that the obli- 
gation to the consumer who purchases of 
a dealer, or middleman, rests entirely on 
the negligence or failure to exercise due 
care in the preparation of such products, 
knowing them to be intended for human 
consumption, and there can be no war- 
ranty running to the consumer who does 
not purchase of the manufacturer, since 
there is no privity of contract between 
CO. ke 

“It is at least a significant fact that in 
a very great majority of the reported 
cases the action has been based on negli- 
gence and the liability held to be found- 
ed on a duty owing to the public, and in 
only a few instances has any attempt 
been made to base the right of recovery 
on any contractual relations alleged to 
exist between the manufacturer and the 
ultimate consumer. . . . 

“After a careful review of the authori- 
ties, this court, while approving the doc- 
trine . . . that a manufactvfrer of food 
under modern conditions of preparing 
and dispensing such products owes a 
duty to every consumer purchasing his 
products in the open market, finds no 
good reason for repudiating or modify- 
ing, even in the case of food products, 
however prepared, the well-established 
rule that, in order to recover on a war- 
ranty, there must be a privity of con- 
tractual relations between the parties, 
wholly lacking in the case at bar. 

“It is suggested, however, that, even 
if there were no implied warranty by the 
defendant in this case, on which the plain- 
tiff may base a right of recovery, the 
printed matter constituted an express 
warranty of its wholesomeness as food, 
and that it was free from any foreign 
or deleterious substance. This contention 
must also fail as a basis for recovery by 
the plaintiff, not only for the reason that 
there was no privity of contract between 
the parties, nor any consideration for 
such a warranty, but also for the further 
reason that the printed matter on the 
wrappers cannot be construed as an ex- 
press warranty that by no chance, 
through accident or negligence, ‘did the 
bread contain any foreign substance such 
as a common pin. 

“The plaintiffs declaration is not 
founded on an express warranty . . ., 
nor does the printed matter contained on 
the wrapper support the allegations. 
The allegations are that the bread was 
warranted to be wholesome and fit for 
consumption as human food and to be 


free from harmful and dangerous sub- 
stances. 

“The representations on the wrapper 
are that Edgeworth bread is pure, nutri- 
tious, and clean, which must be con- 
strued in the light of the provisions of 
section 12, of chapter 36, R. S. [Maine 
statutes], and what immediately follows 
on the wrapper—in other words, that it 
was pure and not adulterated as defined 
in section 12 of chapter 36, and as to the 
standards set forth on the wrapper: that 
it was nutritious because it was made 
from the highest grade and choicest selec- 
tion of wheat renowned for the quality 
and quantity of gluten it contains; and 
that it was clean because, as set forth, 
‘it was made under the most sanitary 
rulings,’ and in an up-to-date and sani- 
tary bakery. 

“That it was guaranteed after thor- 
ough inspection must be construed as ex- 
pressly guaranteeing it only in the above 
particulars, and not that it was express- 
ly represented to be free from every pos- 
sible foreign substance which did not en- 
ter into its composition as one of its in- 
gredients as bread, and which may have 
found its way into it by accident, or even 
by negligence, unless the foreign sub- 
stance’ could be considered as a breach 
of a guaranty that the bread was pre- 
pared in a clean and sanitary manner, 
of which the mere presence of an ordi- 
nary pin would be no evidence. 

“In other words, the defendant repre- 
sented his bread to ke pure and nutri- 
tious as to the ingredients which entered 
into its composition as bread and accord- 
ing to the standards of quality expressly 
set forth on the wrapper, and clean and 
sanitary as to its manner of preparation 
and baking. 

“It is not contended that the bread was 
not pure and wholesome and fit for food 
so far as any ingredient that entered in 
its composition as bread is concerned, 
measured by any standard, nor is there 
any allegation or claim that it was not 
clean and sanitary, as represented on 
the wrapper. 

“The presence of a foreign substance 
by accident or negligence, and not one of 
the ingredients, unless proof of insani- 
tary methods, could not be held to be a 
breach of any express warranty contained 
on the wrappers of the defendant’s bread, 
even if there was privity of contract be- 
tween him and the plaintiff, though if 
present through negligence she might 
have a right of action, whether there was 
privity or not. Newhall vs. Ward Bak- 
ing Co., 240 Mass. 437, 134 N. E. 625. 

“In actions for deceit based upon sim- 
ilar representation, the Massachusetts 
court has recently held in the last-cited 
case and in Alpine vs. Friend Bros., Inc., 
244 Mass. 164, 188 N. E. 553, that such 
representations did not include the acci- 
dental presence in bread, otherwise fit for 
consumption as food, of a foreign sub- 
stance like a nail or piece of tin, ‘not per- 
meating the loaf, nor constituting one of 
its ingredients.’ 

“That the actions in these cases were 
based on deceit instead of express war- 
ranty, under which form of action the 
plaintiff would not have had the burden 
of proving scienter [knowledge] and in- 
tent to defraud, no doubt was due to the 
Massachusetts court having so unequivo- 
cally held that there can be no warranty 
where there is no privity of contract. 
See Gearing Berkson » where a 
husband recovered of a dealer for selling 
him unwholesome provisions, yet his wife 
could not, though she purchased the food, 
it being held that she was acting as her 
husband’s agent in making the purchase, 
and hence there was no privity of con- 
tract between her and the dealer, and 
therefore she could not recover on an 
implied warranty that the fowl, which 
was selected by the dealer, was fit for 
consumption as food. 

“Whether a like situation existed in the 
case at bar does not.clearly appear. It 
was not shown to whom the bread was 
charged, or credit given, by the dealer, 
whether to the plaintiff or her husband, 
but this question is not material, upon 
our view of the case, as there was clearly 
no privity of contract between the plain- 
tiff and defendant, even though she was 
the actual purchaser of the bread as al- 
leged in her declaration; there being no 
evidence to sustain the allegation . . . 
that the dealer of whom she purchased 
was a mere distributing agent for the de- 
fendant.” 
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AN EXPERT 


From a baker to a miller: 

“Dear sir Your saleman misreprvsent- 
ed your sweet loaf flour in sever! dif- 
ferent ways first place you had him send 
us a sample of a very fine grade of flour 
of 5 bbls but you shipped about » 4th 
grade which is full of bran and off»! and 
is milled of a very soft wheat whi:|i we 
belive is Kansas winter you tool: our 
money for first class flour which is a 
fraud and a swindle and unless you send 
a man here at wonce to make this cr: oked 
work right will send a warent to C.lum- 
bus for ’s arest for misrepresen- 
tation of goods order the State Foo:! De- 
partment on this case for adulter ition 
and bring suit against the mill for Jam- 
ages I do not want no excueses or »irgu- 
ment because I am well aware ©: the 
fact that I have ben swindled as I «1 an 
Expert at this Business my self.” 

* * 


Cholly: “What did your father say 
when you told him-my love was |'xe a 
broad and impetuous river?” 

Edith: “He said: ‘Dam 
tributed. 

* #* 


“Mother, have you got a nickel |r a 
poor old man?” 
“Where's the poor man, my son?’ 
“Down at the corner selling ice cream 
cones.”—Hamilton Royal Gaboon. 
* * 


it” ”— Con- 


’ 


A woman got on a trolley car and, ‘ind- 
ing that she had no change, hande« the 
conductor a $10 bill. 

“T’m sorry,” she said, “but I have; ia 
nickel.” 

“Don’t worry, lady,” said the condu ‘tor, 
“you'll have just 199 of ’em in a minute.” 
Medley. 





+ * 
OVERHEARD AT A WEDDING 


First Bachelor: “See how the bri«'« is 
blushing.” 

Second Bachelor: “Blushing, noth ng! 
That’s the first flush of victory.”—Jw ‘ge. 


* * 


“How is the bride’s cherry pie?” 
“Oh, it’s more to be pitted {an 
scorned.” —Life. 


“T hear your car was hit by lightni¢.” 
“Not much! It was my car that hit the 
lightning !’"—Kasper (Stockholm). 
+ * 


Attention is drawn to the objection: le 
manners of people who persist in tall ng 
in theaters. We have noticed that s«ine 
of the worst offenders in this respect ‘re 
on the stage——Punch. 

+ * 

Rose-pink is the present fashion: ')le 
wear for the bride. The delicate hues of 
the dress are particularly enhanced i 
pale bridegroom is worn hanging on 
right arm.—London Opinion. 

* * 
ACCESSORIES 


Bobby: “Mamma, when can I sh 
like papa does?” 
Mother: “Not for a long, long time | 
Bobby.” 
Bobby: “Why not? I know a lot of 
the words already.”—Life. 
. = + 
UNREASONABLE 
“How do you like your new boss, 
dearie?” asked Mame of her friend G«r- 
tie, the stenog. 
“Oh, so-so,” was the reply. “But ‘¢ 
seems to have a one-track mind.” 
“How come?” 
“He thinks there’s only one way 
spell a word.”—American Legion Wec'- 
ly. 
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Special Notices 


The rate for savertiowncats in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. ° 
For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

‘Display” advertisements will not be in- 
seried at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
nt must reach-us by Saturday to appear 
the issue of the following Wednesday. 

ish should accompany all orders. 
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HELP WANTED 








W ANTED—GOOD SALESMAN FOR PENN- 
lvania territory by old established mill; 
nd full particulars in your letter. Ad- 
ress 189, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 


eapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMEN WANTED 


Wanted, by an old reliable spring 
wheat mill, a salesman for eastern 
Pennsylvania, also one for western 
Pennsylvania; must be acquainted 
with carload bakers and mixed car 
trade; give full particulars in first 





letter. Address 199, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 
WANTED—AT ONCE, SECOND 


miller, steady work year around. 
Address Whiton, P. O. Box 28, 
Janesville, Wis. 


SUPERINTENDENT MILLER’'S 


AS HEAD MILLER IN 100-BBL MILL OR 
second in larger; lifetime experience; do 
millwrighting; accept anything that is 
steady; can keep flour up to standard; go 
any place if suitable; give best references. 
Address 182, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





EXPERIENCED TRAVELING SALESMAN, 
wheat and rye flours, would like position 
Aug. 15; prefer Indiana, southern Ohio or 
western Pennsylvania territory; salary and 
commission; reference or bond Address 
1033, care Northwestern Miller, Kansas 
City, Mo. 





SALESMAN WITH CAR CAN OFFER 15 
years’ traveling, specialty, selling experi- 
ence; wide acquaintance with grocers, 
general merchants and elevators, cover- 
ing central and northern Illinois; have 
also operated bakery; reliable, hustler, 
always on the job. L. G. Van Denberg, 
Mayer Hotel, Peoria, Il. 


POSITION 
with good modern mill, 1,000 to 5,000 bbls 
capacity; can very successfully handle any 
size plant on either hard wheat, soft 
wheat and blends, also cereals; highest of 
references regards qualifications; come on 
short notice; go anywhere; write me. Ad- 
dress 185, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 

SALES OR GENERAL EX EGUTIVE- 
Broad experience and thorough technical 
knowledge of all cereal milling branches, 
including corn goods, mixed feeds, etc; 
ability to create and execute plans that 
will lift business above competition. Ad- 
dress ‘‘Executive,’’ 181, care Northwestern 
Miller, 108 South LaSalle Street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








A GRADUATE CEREAL | CHEMIST “WITH 
two years’ experience as assistant in mill 
laboratory offers his services; is employed 
at present, but looking for a position in 
charge of small mill laboratory or as as- 
sistant with large firm; experienced in all 
laboratory control work; excellent refer- 
ences. Address 200, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


TRAVELING SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY 
conversant with production of flour and 
bread; intimate knowledge of international 
flour trade; wide traveling experience 
abroad; speaks several languages; would 
like position with exporting or manufac- 
turing concern offering future. Address 
G. P. A., care Northwestern Miller, 23 
Beaver St, New York City. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








PRACTICAL FLOUR DEMONSTRATOR 
with sales ability, well known to bakers 
and flour dealers, wishes to make a 
change. Address 137, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


GOOD LIVE TOWN IN SOUTHERN IN- 


diana wants a flour mill to locate; terri- 
tory produces 500,000 bus wheat; county 
seat; cheap labor; steam, electric and 
river transportation; abundant water, 


byproducts. Ad- 
Rockport, Ind. 


good local market for 
dress .C. J. Youngblood, 








MILLER WITH OVER 20 YEARS’ EXPERI- 
ence in northwestern mills. of different 
systems and capacities up to 3,000 bbls is 











open for engagement; age 43. Address 
Box 215, Fordville, N. D. 
EXPERT MIDGET MILLER OPEN FOR 


position at once; will accept position in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan or Ohio; 
competent to take full charge. Address 
196, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

AS HEAD MILLER OR S SU ‘PERINTEND- 
ent in any size mill; have milled and have 
had charge of the most modern of 500- to 
4,000-bbl mills; can come at once. Ad- 
dress 192, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS ASSISTANT MANAGER OR IN TRAF- 
fic department or accounting department 
by young man thoroughly experienced in 
railroad traffic and mill accounting. Ad- 
dress 193, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 


AS MILLER TO TAKE CHARGE OF 100- 
bbl mill and upwards, or assistant in a 
larger plant; good references; long experi- 
ence; understand rye milling; could go on 
short notice. Thomas Mcllveen, Box 133, 
Stacy, Minn. 


A THOROUGHLY CAPABLE AND EX- 
perienced milling superintendent is open 
for engagement with some good up-to- 
date milling company; first class refer- 
ences if interested. Address 177, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


CONNECTION WITH RELIABLE MILL OR 
grain firm, by a young man, 35 years old, 
with ability and not afraid of work; 14 
years’ experience as manager office and 
road work; excellent references. Address 
191, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 














MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—700-BBL MILL, 90,000-BU 
storage for grain, wareroom storage for 
30,000 bags of feed, located on main line 
Frisco Railway southwestern Missouri, 
good soft wheat territory, also elevators 
in same territory. Address the Rea-Pat- 
terson Milling Co., Coffeyville, Kansas. 


$100,000 MILL PROPERTY FOR SALE IN 
Regina, Sask; consists of mill, capacity 
150 bbls, in good order, rebuilt, new and 
modern equipment; elevator, capacity 35,- 
000 bus; coal and wood yards, also bak- 
ery; on track; all offered for $50,000 for 
quick sale, or will take in as partner mill- 
er with some capital to take charge. E. 
McCarthy, 7th and McIntyre Sts., Regina, 
Sask. 
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WANTED 


An arrangement with spring 
or hard winter wheat mill to 
handle sales to 
West 


South 


export flour 
Indies, Central and 
American markets on 
commission, by a man with 
wide acquaintance and _ full 
knowledge of business; not at 


present connected. 
Reply Z, care Northwestern Miller, 
23 Beaver St., New York City. 








A. F. Gerhard’s 


A 
HANDBOOK 
FOR 
BAKERS 


Is the most complete and 
up-to-date manual for bakers 
yet published. It discusses 
every phase of the baker’s 
business and offers hundreds 
of recipes and innumerable 
money-saving suggestions. 
Profusely illustrated. 


Octavo 150 Pages 


MAIL THIS TODAY 


The Century Co. 

353 Fourth Avenue, New York 

Enclosed find $5.00 for which send me post- 
paid a copy of Gerhard’s A HANDBOOK 
FOR BAKERS. 

Name... 


St. & No. 














Hy H FIVE LETTER 
Riverside Code five Ue" 
Issued in 1923 Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 
For sale by all its branches and by 
THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U.S.A 
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SANI-SACK 


Dress Up Your 
Flour 


in strong, durable rope-stock 
sacks, pure No. 1 Kraft— 
tough as nails but soft enough 
to tie easily. The clean, 
smooth printing surface per- 
mits use of bright, attractive 
designs. Let our Sack Service 
Department suggest designs 
free of charge. Let us quote 
printing costs and prove the 
durability. 


SANIS ACK 


ARKELL & SMITHS 
CANAJOHARIE, N.Y. 


Minneapolis 

803 Metropolitan Life Bldg. 
Philadelphia 

332 Bourse 
soston 

Box 286, Back Bay Station 
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BURLAP « COTTON BAGS 
& SEWING TWINE 


























DANZIG—POLAND 
FLOUR EXPERT 


wishes to represent reliable 
Canadian export flour mill of 
large capacity manufacturing 
high class, uniform grades of 
pure Manitoba wheat flour at 
competitive prices and terms. 


Long standing experience and 
good connections in the above 
mentioned market and dis- 
trict. 
Address 195, care Northwestern Mill- 
er, 59 Mark Lane, London, E. C. 3, 
England. 
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BAKERS SUPPLIES 


ANTONIO MOLINELLI 
Manager San Juan, 
Porto Rico, Office 





HAMBURG 


Cable Address: ““ WATERMAN” 


NEW ORLEANS 


BAKERS MACHINERY 








OTTO FRIEDEBERG 
Special European Representative 
Schauenburgerstr. No. 15 
Hamburg, Germany 
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Peerless 


Ground Cut Roll Finish 


For Complete Injormation Write 


ESSMUELLER MILL FURNISHING CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


Reduces Stock Easier 
—10 to 15 Degrees Cooler 


—Using Less Power 


—0% to 25% 


More Grinding Capacity. 





—Facts! 
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Prosperous Florida Seed Business 
FOR SALE 


A Well Known and Firmly Established Wholesale and Retail 
Seed Business of 15 Years’ Standing in Florida 
Can Be Secured at a Most Favorable 
Figure if Taken at Once 


== HIS COMPANY is known to me (as it is to all seed 

i interests) as one of the most prosperous and best 

7 Cae N en bs established concerns of its kind in the entire South. 

3 Ee) In no year has its net earnings been less than 25 per 

AROS Ae aA ‘ 

cent and its average net profit per year for the past four 

years has been more than $35,000.00. The good will and complete 

personnel of present employees including its thoroughly competent 

manager of many years’ experience are included in the purchase 

price. The present owner has made a comfortable fortune and 
desires to give his full time to other interests. 


A certified check of $10,000.00 sent to any bank in Tampa to be 
held in escrow will hold the business for a ten-day period for ex- 
amination of the physical assets and the recently made audit by a 
nationally recognized firm of certified public accountants. 


Consideration to offers will be given in order of their receipt. 


Quick acceptance is necessary inasmuch as they are now booking 
orders for next season’s delivery and if the business is not sold 
within 30 days it will be withdrawn from the market. 


For further particulars and interview address 


LUNDY DIRR 
Advertising Manager, SUNILAND MAGAZINE 
Warner Bidg., Tampa, Florida 


























